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DENMARK MURDERED 

I N THE early hours of the gth April, 1940, the News Editor of the 
Mevo Tork Tims received a telegram from the paper’s Copenhagen 
correspondent : 

GERMAN, TROOPS CROSSED THE DANISH FRONTIER AT DAWN AND 

TOOK POSSESSION OF COPENHAGEN. AT A OAHINET MEE’ITNO IN THE 

SMALL HOURS KING CHRISTIAN AND THE GOVERNMENT AGREED TO 

YIELD BEFORE SUPERIOR FORCE. 

There was still time enough to get out an extra edition, and the 
News Editor splashed over the whole eight-column front page of his 
papa’, in thick type, the heading : 

Denmark Murdered. 

That was how an unknown colleague in New York provided me 
with a title for this introduction. 

Denmark murdered — though very little blood was shed hx that , 
tragedy : a handful of Danes skin by German bullets, and quite ten 
times as many of the Germans killed. It was the least sanguinary 
incident in the whole of Hitler’s war. 

It was, none the less, a veritable deed of violence. I am not’ think- 
ing only of the unspeakable misery of four million Danes "waking up ' 
that fine April morning to find their freedom gone. A whole world 
had toppled ; a hope had been extinguished, a dream shattered — a 
dream about a world in which even the humble folk could till the 
soil and enjoy the sunshine without being constantly on the look-out 
for danger. 

•It is a niggardly soil that the Danish peasant ploughs; yet his 
butter, bacon and ham found a market in every corner of the globe. 
The coast of West Jutland has only two harbours, for a wild sea bars 
further outlets. Despite this, the fishermen of West Jutland used, 
daily to deliver fish for the table of the farmer in Southern France. 
Denmark has no mines; from the clay of her poor soil, however, a 
precious porcelain is baked, and sold in Bondf Street and on Fifth 
Avenue. There is neither steel nor coal, but Danish yards build 
ships for countries all over the world. Danish engineers fling bridges 
over space, build silos, railways and harbours on all the seven seaS. 
Denmark had, per head of her population, a larger foreign turnover 
, than, any other country in the world, 

This Denmark had no ramparte of defence ; her riches were not 
great — only the strength of her hands and the ability of her splendid 
people. Denmark was not merely Hans Andersen’s land, the home- 



land of idylls, where dreams aie easily fashioned into feiry'tales ; it 
was a dream of action and achievement that sent Danish merchant 
ships out over every ocean, and young Danes to colonize imder every 
point of the compass. It was not weakness that put its stamp upon 
ihe Danish mentality, but tenderness — tenderness for growng life. 
Was it necessary to stand in armour and coat of mail, to build great 
underground concrete shelters, and to scatter aerodromes over the 
land in order to protect it? 

The Danes did not think so. They are no more cowardly than 
other nations; but they had allowed themselves to dream of an 
existence in which disputes could be settled without force, and then 
had simply disarmed. Was this somewhat naive in Hitler^s Europe? 
Possibly. At any rate, it was certainly not because the Danes were 
pio>German. 

In no other northern country have the Germans and the whole 
menace which Germanism spells for our generation been so ab- 
horred as in Denmark. From the moment that Nazism came to 
power, and until the voicing of an opinion about Hitler meant the 
risking of one’s life, there was not a Danish newspaper with any 
respect for Itself and its readcis that did not stand aloof from Nazism 
and openly proclaim whither it was leading Europe. Ever since the 
war of 1804, which robbed Denmark of Slesvig, the German menace 
hovered like an evil shadow over the Danes, and even if they were 
forced to keep quiet about it at times, it was the unspoken thought 
in every mind. 

It was quite easy for outsiders to make remarks upon Danish 
iight-hcartedness ; this arose much less from frivolity man jGrom a 
sort of vital need for compensation : the mind’s revolt against a 
perpetual threat. Hitler and all he stood for were hated in Denmark. 
Pettiaps it was naive, therefore, to disarm. There were large sections 
of the Danish population, however, in whom the fact of Germany’s 
proximity had inspired a dread of those very illusions which had 
proved so costly in 1864: the false pride engendered by the notion 
of a small Power’s military strength. Would it have availed? 

Only one year before he had sent his soldiers to murder the 
country. Hitler had given Denmark a solemn assurance that be 
would never attack it. There was, of course, no other country but 
Germany that would dre^ of doing so. Did the Danes believe in 
Hitler’s assiu’ances? No, in the bottom of their hearts very few of 
them did. To quote the words of a modem Danish writer; “We 
don’t believe in scoundrels nowadays, which greatly eases their 
task.” We believed enough in scoxmdrels to calculate that there 
might be bounds to their villainy. That was indeed naive when it 
was a question of Hitler— it was perhaps criminally naive. In thi^ 
we have a clear example of the utter poisOnousness of his mediod : 
even if a people did not believe in his promises, he managed all the 
same to foist upon it promises which, once given, bred doubt^in 
this instance hopes— that the intentions might, after all, have been 
honourable. 



On the gth of April this promise was broken. One hundred and 
twenty thousand German military boots stamped in over Danish 
ground. A thousand. years of history, sometimes in greatness and 
splendour, sometimes in poverty and need, but always in freedom, 
were wiped out in a single night. Wheels slowed down in the fac- 
tories; live-stock disappeared from the stables; idle hands hung 
listlessly down. The printing-press was controlled, speeches were 
forbidden : the old Denmark was no more. 

Denmark’s tragedy, in comparison witii that of other occupied 
countries, was on a very smau scale, so people say; but on what 
scales can sorrow and humiliation be weighed? 

It is said, too, that the Danes do not take their fair share in the 
struggle convulsing Europe; they do not even make a show of 
resistance in their own country. Are the Danes living on amicable 
terms with their oppressors? Are they just calmly waiting for the 
Germans to lose the war — ^vliich they surely will one day-— and then 
everything will come right again, so why risk their lives now? Is 
Denmark putting forth a genuine effort against Hitler’s representa- 
tives, and so ensuring the dignity of man in the free Europe of the 
future? And is there in Denmark a hope that, when the time is 
ripe, she will be used in the great uprising, the intcinal revolt, the 
thousands of small varieties of sabotage when the signal is given? 
Let this book, which I wrote in the autumn of 1941, after my 
escape from Denmark, relate what is happening. 
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PART t)NK 

THE liLlTZ INVASION 


OlIAPTER ONE 

TWO HOURS’ BATTLE 

TTiik German march into Denmark began with a triple murder. 
Three guardSj keeping watch over the frontier crossing at Krusaa in 
Slesvig on the night preceding the gth April, 1940, were stmek down 
from behind in the dark by some unknown men in civilian dress. 
Whether these were Germans who had sneaked over the frontier 
beforehand, or Danish Nazis clearing away this first obstacle to the 
German entry, has never been discovered. The Danish police who 
were trying to get at the facts after the invasion were ordered by the 
Germans to suspend all investigations, and from the stone erected 
over the three nuirdcrod men the Germans clcmanclcd that the 
wortls : 

“Ihey fell hy an iinkjunvn hand” 
should be removed. 

There was a little book jHiblishetl anonymously in Clojtenhagcn , 
tit the hoj^imiiug of this eeulury, called '/udgment Day. In novel-form 
it einbodied one ol' (he (‘iidlos.s defence arguments which, ever since 
DcntiiJirk's unfori unate war of have split the nation. The hook 

was dismissed as an absurd fantasy. It desorilicd how half n dozen 
Germtm irtiusiiort ships and a few ihonsand men could conquer 
Dennuu’k in a couple of hours in the forenoon. The implication was 
that the capital had not an adequate garrison and a really strong 
coastal defence. 

But judgment Day had been simply a vision. On the gth April, 
1940, quite thirty years after it was published, Denmark was invaded 
hy the Germans exactly as tliat lairtasUc romance had foretold: 
German ships lay alongside I,angclmjc, and German troops matched 
through Copenhagen by the vexy same streets as had been named in 
the book. In two hours it was all over. Denmark had ceased to be a 
free country. 

Judgment Day may have been too grotesque^^ to be believed, but 
there was no lack of other warnings to the Danish Government con- 
cerning what lay ahead. 1 

For six months the German war-machine had been at rest after 
the Polish campaign ended. This long period of quiet in a war which 
had as yet np fronts worked oppressively and uncannily on men’s 
minds. Down on the southern frontier millions of armed men stood 
waiting while Hitler chose a front. Where would he strike next? 



Not in Benmarjc, anyway, tlie Govt'rnnu'nt r<*assuml the foint- 
hearts when travcllcra came htmie from ( h'l ui.iny with tales on>uyf 
troop concentrations in Slesvij' atul in thi' Norlh rieriiian Baltie 
ports. The noti-aftgrossion pact which 1 Tiller hail eom'lniU'il with 
Denmark three months before llir war ('li.st ^fay, i<ia9^ h.nl Intel th<‘ 
effect anticipated from a close tff morphia. People Avci e never tired 
of asserting that only in desperation, cvoulrl Hiller ati.ick Detiinaik, 
because he needed the country’s ngncnUiiral products. Moreover 
Denmark's cattle and pigs would die of hunger if supplies Iroin the 
west were stopped, following a Gcrnifin occupation. 

In vain did the correspondents of Danisli newspapers in herlin 
express a different opinion. As far hack as January thev had sairl 
that Denmark was threatened, and they asserted that tire invasion 
would take place when the kc had loosened its grip on the Danish 
water-ways. 

But winter seemed endlc.ss that year. January, February and 
March passed, and still the Sound and the Belts wci c ice-bound. All 
the time there were persistent reports orGcnnan troop concentra- 
tions at the frontier; their constant repel ilion hadontlccl by dnllitig 
men’s wits. Then the .spring sunshine of April did at last break the 
ice, and on Sunday, the 7Ui A]iri[, Jacob Kronik.a, the Bt'iliii corre- 
spondent of the Copenhagen NatiomUi>kn(h\ informed his editor lliat 
tnis was the last evening on which he would be. able lo telepliunu 
home... .Twenty-four houns luler he anti his D.inish and Nuf- 
Wegian colleagues were inlcrn<‘d as (he Ccrnian (loverniuenl's guests 
in. a luxury hot el, while tlie. Cerinan soldieis ni.irehed ovi'C tlie border, 
AndMar.sh.al Gocring invited tbeDaiii.sli Kiii|’,'s eousiu, Priiu't' Axel, 
who is an atUniralin the nanisti licet and was visiting' Beilin .is 1 Iea»l 
of the Danish trade delegation, to eoiui> out to his pl.ice tit Karins- 
hall, tlie Goeriug Ijombers in tlie ineanliiue droning over tlnpen- 
hagen. 

The drivers of the Danl.sli fish-lorri<\s w-Iiieh lake fresh North Sea 
fish from Esjbcrg down to Hamburg and otlwr l>ig towns in die novtii 
of Germany had an alarming report to make on Monday, the Bth of 
April. The tioops were then on the umreh, they .said. In endle.s.sly 
long columns — 50 km. long, w'a.s the. csiimatt!— tney were mnrcliing 
alon^ the high road, northwards, in the direction of the Danish 
frontier. It was a matter of hours only. Colonel Paludan- Midler, 
Head of the Danish frontier guards, gave his men tlie alarm, and 
General W. W. Prioi-, the supreme coimnandcr of the army, called 
for immediate mobilisation. 

But the Danish Prime^ Minister, the sixty-stx-year-old Social 
Democrat Thorvald Stauning, who only recently hail celebrated his 
tenth anniversary as Prime Minister, said no. The Government had 
received the most emphatic warnings on the 4lh anti the 6tli of April 
from the Danish Minister in Berlin — Hr, Zahle, since deceased. The 
latter had sent liis naval attache. Captain Kjolscn, to Copenhagen 
by air with both a written and a verbal report couched in the most 
earnest terms. v 
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'I'hc Miiii'itrt*, Dr. Miincli, wa.*), howe.ver, iioi (;uiivhirt,'d. 

Hi‘ Sent Tor tiu- ( k'riuiiu Miiiislc'r in ( Iitpciiliniffn -van RciUhc-Fink 

and ndu'd Idni inr .i itMSsui'aiu c in rt'jij.irci (o t}in (.leriuan troop 
< ()Mt‘(*nHalion;i wltitli .srniual f.o snrpriaing and m) nKaincin;.; on top 
of tin; non-nLijptsvion p.ict. 

'I'lic Mini.slfi' lY'pliod hy .solmmily dtvlariiijj; on Ilitloi’s bohalf 
that ticnnany liael no ^\.nlilc<; intmtinns in ivjfard to Denmark, 
but tliat a Danisli mobilisation would be icj^aided by Germany 
as a ImliU ait ivhirh u'nuhl antail foiisequi’nirs. 'J'hc Prime Minister 
ther^'fore reliisal to order tnobilisaliou. On the Hallowing day the 
German Minister as.'iured Dr. Munch that it tras Hitler who had 
per.Honally compclUal him to give tl»e False reassurance ; he added 
teariully that he now considered hinisell a “man reithout honour”. 
Poor, dishonourable man ! He nevertheless managed to stick to his 
office in Copenhagen as German Minister and general pleni- 
poteittiary ! 

Uneasiness In Cupenliagen’s political circles increased steadily 
throughout the day oFffth April, and a meeting of party leaders was 
called for the late evening. 

It was then admitted that a fleet of about ion German ships had 
sailed through tin; Great licit : but hadn’t they the solemn promise of 
lilt' German Reich’s Ghancellor to rely upon? Denmark had noth- 
ing to fear, Where was the licet bunnu for? No om* kneav; perhaps 
for Norway- •tin; I'aiglish i nine-laying iiiiglit be having eonsctpiettces, 

'J'o the dirt'ol qinssiions of tlu; party i(!ad(>rs as lc> whether fhti 
army woiiltl be lused if Deimi.irk’.s’ neiitr.ilily wm', aflerall, violated, 
an alllruialive promise was given by bolh tin; l''ort'lgn Minister and 
tlie. Del'ence Minister. I'celing soitn'what reassurecl, the party Jctiders 
went home, 'I'lu' K-iajt had also been assured that no danger 
tiu’eaU'iied ; tin; l''orei,",n Minister Mmieli had .'ulvised him to go to 
see 'Hus AUriy UVWi- <(/ (FiVnArtral the 'llieatro, Royal. 

Night drew on, :md while four German colliers, which had moved 
from the Great Heir to the Gattegai and ihcn (mned east, wp'e 
approaching tin; .Sound and nortliward bound for Copenhagen, King 
and ministers ictircd to rest, susjnxUug nothing, fearing nothing. 
After all, they had 1 1 i tier’s word to rely on. . . . 


It was almost im]io.ssiblt; to call U)gcthcr a Cabinet meeting at 4.30 
next morning, when the German Minister presented himself with his 
ultimatum. 

Somehow or other the telephone in Amalicnborg Castle had failed 
to respond when Dr. Muncli, the Foreign Minister, who iii the early 
hours had received the German Minister at his home on the 0 sterbro, 
rang up requc.stiiig the King to call the Cabinet. Time was short. 
Rcnthc-Fink’s reading of die German idtimatum — like all German 
documents, interminably long and wordy — had already taken up 
many precious minutes in Dr. Munch’s home. The German bombers 
might be expected in Copenhagen in an hour’s time, unless the 



Not in Denmark, anyway, tl\e Government reassnreU the faint- 
hearts when travellers came home from ttt'rmany with tales ol huite 
troop concentrations in Slcsvig and in the Nurlii (Jeirnan Haltic 
ports. The non-a^grcssioir pact which Hitler had i'Oiu’hitletl with 
Denmark three months before llic war (;jist May, had had the 
effect anticipated from a dose of morphia. I’eople. were never tired 
of asserting that only in desperation, ■would Hiller attack Denmark, 
because he needed the counti'y’.s agricultural products. ^Ion'ovel' 
Denmark’s cattle and pigs would die of hunger if supplies from the 
west were stopped, following a German occupation. 

In vain did the correspondents of Danish ncw.spapers in Berlin 
express a different opinion. As far back as January they had said 
that Denmark was threatened, and they asserted that the inv.'ision 
would take place when the icc had loosened its grip on the Danish 
water-ways. 

But winter seemed endlc-ss that year. January, February and 
March passed, and still the Sound and the Belts were tce-botmcl. All 
the time there were persistent re|)orts of German Hoop troneentra- 
tions at the frontier; their constant repel it ion h.iti ended by dnllinK 
men’s wits. Then the spring sunshine of April did at last lii<*ak the 
ice, and on Sunday, the yth April, J.ieob Kronika, the Bedin cone- 
spondeut of the Gopenhageu Aid/o/wZ/w/iWc, informed Ins editor (hat 
this was tire, last evening on whieh he would be able to telephone 
home. . . . Twenty-four hours later In* tmd his Danish and Nor- 
wegian colleagues were intcriuid :i.s the f !t'nnan ( loverutntmt's gtittsts 
in a luxury hotel, while the. flerinan soltliers tnareheil over the l>order. 
And Marshal Gocring invited the Dtiubli lvin(>’s eoitsin, I’rinee A.vfl, 
who is an admiral in the Dtmish Heet ami was visiting Berlin as HtMtl 
of the Danish trade deleg.ition, lo come out lo his pl.iee til Karlns- 
hall, tlic Gocring bombers in die menntime droning over (kgren- 
hagen. 

The drivers of the Danish fish-lorries rvlileh take fresh North Sea 
fish from Esjberg down to Hamburg and other big towns in the north 
of Germany had an alarming report lo make on Monday, the fltb of 
April. The troops were then on the march, they said. In endlessly 
long columns — 50 km. long, was the estimate — tlicy were uuirehing 
alon^ the high road, northwards, in the tlireclion of tin; Danish 
frontier. It was a matter of hours only. Colonel Paluclan-Mullcr, 
Head of the Danish frontier guards, gave his me.n the alarm, and 
General W. W. Prior, the supreme commander of the army, called 
for immediate mobilisation. 

But the Danish Prime Minister, the sisty-si.x-year-old Social 
Democrat Thorvald Stauning, who only recently had celebrated his 
tenth anniversary as Prime jMinister, said no, l 1 ie Government had 
received the most emphatic warnings on the 4th and the 6th of M^ril 
from the Danish Minister in Berlin — Hr, Zahle, since decejused. The 
latter had sent His naval attacluS, Capltiin Kjolsen, to Copenhagen 
by air with both a written and a verbal report couched in the most 
earnest terms. 



Thf I‘<>rcl/.;n Minister, Dr. Munch, was, however, not convinced. 
He sent for ilic; (icrniim ^^illister in Clopcnhagen — vou Rcuthe-r'ink 

anil itslicd liini for a n assnrance in regard to the f Jernian troop 
eoru’cntratioiis which st'cmcd so surprising and so ineaiacing on top 
of the non-aggression pact. 

The Minister replied by solemnly declaring on Hitler’s behalf 
that Gerniany Imd no ^vallikc intentions in regard to Denmark, 
but that a Danisli mobilisation would be regarded by Germany 
as a hustih act which jotnild tnlnil consequences. The Prime Minister 
therehn-e reluscd to order mobilisation. On the following day the 
German Minister assured Dr. Munch that it was Hitler who had 
personally compelled him to give the false reassurance; he added 
tearfully that he no\v con.sidcrcd himself a “man without honour”. 
Poor, cRslionourablc man ! He nevcrtheles.s managed to stick to his 
olTice in Copenhagen as German Minister and general pleni- 
potentiary ! 

Unea.sincs.s in Copenhagen’s politiail circles increased steadily 
througlnnit the day of dth April, and a meeting of party leaders was 
called lor the late evening. 

U was tlu'n admitted that a Heel of about loo German ships had 
fliiikd ihroD/jh the Great Bell ; biith.nln’1 lliey ihe.soknui promise of 
the Geriniin R('ii h’.s Chancellor to n;ly upon? Denmark had noth- 
ing to fear. VVIier<> wiis the fleet Ijomirl for? No one knew; perhaps 
for Norwiiy -llio I'lnglisli mine-laying might be having eonsequcncc.s. 

'I’o llio difee.t tiiicsiious nl' (he ptirty leiulnus as to whether tho 
army wonhl ho used if Dcuiviark’s neutrality were, after all.violsUed, 
tm uflinnaiivo ]nonnse was given by both the Foreign Minister and 
tho Del'enoc Mini.sler. Feeling somewhat reassured, the party leadens 
went home. The King had also been a.ssurcd ihiit no danger 
threatened ; the lAireign Minister Munch had advised him to go t6 
sec The Aicrty Il'iaes ofWinthor at the 'I'hcatrc Royal. 

Night drew on, and while four German eollicns, which had moved 
from tlic Great Belt to the Clattegat and then turned east, were 
approaching the Sound and northward bound for Copenhagen, King 
and ministers retired to rest, suspecting nothing, tearing nothing. 
After all, they had Hitler’s word to rely on. . . . 


It was almost impossible to call together a Cabinet meeting at 4.30 
next morning, when the German Minister presented himself with his 
ultimatum. 

Somehow or other the telephone in Amalienborg Castle had failed 
to respond when Dr, Munch, the Foreign Minister, who in the early 
hours had received the German Minister at his home on the 03 terbro, 
rang up requesting the King to call the Cabinet. Time was short. 
Renthe-Fink’s reading of the German ultimatum — like all German 
documents, interminably long and wwdy — had already talten up 
many precious minutes in Dr, Munch’s home. The German bombers 
might be expected in Copenhagen in an hour’s time, unless the 



answer were forthconiing l>e{brc that, 'rhere was noihinijf tar it Init to 
get hold of a taxi-driver and send hin> to Atnalienhoi tlaslle to 
rouse the CJourt. Thus it eame .ibmil that it was a laxi-inan who 
summoned the most fateful Cabhiet meeting in all Denraaik's 
thousand years’ history. 

Bertel Dahlgaard, Minister fur the Interior, nt'vergot to the meet- 
ing. On the way from his home outside Cnpenhag<'u ht' was .irrested 
by German soldiers and confined in the citadel, whenre he emerged 
only some hours after the meeting was over. 

Reports of the procedure of the meeting are still .scanty, but one of 
those present has given his account of it. The social-democrat 
Minister of Defence, Hr. Alsing-Andcisen, and the lieads of the 
army and the navy, General Prior and Admiral Rechnit.!cr, inrt at 
the Ministry of Defence; and from thei(' they went on to Amalicn- 
borg at five o’clock. Before leaving the Ministry General Piior tele- 
phoned to the Vaerln.se air-bascj and ordered the ’planes to go up. 

The only persons present at Amalienborg .so I'ar were tile Piimc 
Minister, the Minister for Foreign Adairs and the Diicctor of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Hr. Cl. Mohr. 

The German Minister rang up in a slate of agit.ition to ask 
whether the reply was not ready; all that Hr. Mohr could tell him 
was that the King had not yet avrivetl. Duiing ilvis t.dk the liist 
shot on the Amalienborg (l.xslle Stjuarc w.is heard. The Ministers 
present were violonlljc excited. Again the telcphotte i.uig; this titne 
it was the naval stall ‘wishing to talk to Admiral Ueclmil/cr. They 
said that the Gcraiiuis were on the ()oint of hituling, and asked 
whether they were to fire. Withonl eoiisiill iiig hi.s eolhsigues, Admiral 
Reclinitzer said no. General Prior violently inihr.iicle<i the Atimival 
for making this derision before the K.ing’.s anlval. 

But it was too late ; the order had been givtm. Admiral Rcchnitzer 
was not to be shaken. He had long ago matlc up his mind. He ibie* 
saw — ^and quite correctly —that when it came to the point, the 
Grovernment would refuse to fight, in spile of the solemn assurances 
given to the party leaders the night befoie. Gonscquently he had 
already, that same night before — was it, perhaps, a portenti*- - 
issued most generous leave to the ofiicers and men of the coastal 
defence. Did he likewise issue the order that there was to he no shoot- 
ing, and that the electric mines were not to be put in action? In 
any case, not a gun was fired, and the German ships came in un- 
scathed. 

All the lights of Denmark shone in the night. . . . 


The King bad now arrived upon the scene, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince Frederic. The King looked so deadly pale that it was 
feared he would faint. The Commander-in-Ghief reported fighting 
in Slesvig, and said that the airmen from the V.acrlo3e camp had 
gone up to attack. General Prior could not really have had any 
actual knowledge of this last point ; however, he was relying upon 
*4 



his oftlrrs, t('lp{)hoiu‘tl fnnn tho War Ministry, bring ranted out — 
aucl so they u'rvr. Up in the last, utilikr Admiral Rrchnit'/.rr, 
General Ihivu' Imped that tlur Cabinet would agree to Denmark’s 
fighting to the last mati. 

But the mood of the jn-csent Ministers — and the King — was 
against him. During an unbroken period of twenty years successive 
Governments had grtidnally reduced the Danish army, restricted 
calling up and ivhittled down technical equipment. Denmark — 
alone among the nations of Europe — had really disarmed. The 
Foreign Minister, bpcakii\g in the Lower House of tKe Danish Parlia- 
ment in 193^, defined his party’s defence policy in these words: 

“The disaimament tvhich I recommend means giving up com- 
pletely all war preparations and adopting a new military system 
designed mejcly for sentry duly along the frontier, along the coasts 
and on the watenvays of our country,’’ 

With all too little military strength and with inadequate technical 
equipment, th<‘ King was unwilling that Ihc youth of the country 
should shell their Ifiootl in a struggle .'igalast so vastly superior an 
opponent. Ho was, however, ati.xious to aseeiuin whether it would 
be possible to tell the, outsule world that a sullieienl show of oj>])osi- 
tion had now l)een jint op. 

Admiral Rei'lmilzer saiil yes. The King .shuridy reprimanded him 
for Itiiving in reality fiue.s<.»Ueil (ho (Jovernmeiit’s deebsiou. 

General Prior, on the other hand, watited the lig'hl to go on, eveti 
if the. pro.s[H*el.s seemed Uopele.ss, and he proptised that the King and 
the. GovetnimmI should at onee leave for Hovacltelejrcn, north of 
Gopetihagcn, where ti lialtalion was stationed, ready to oiler resist- 
ance. But the King refused ; he would tint letive his capital, he said, 
and in this the Ministi'cs were at one with him. 

What part was played by the Minister of Defence in these dis- 
cussions? Hr. Alsing-Anderseii emphasised at this stage the German 
Minister’s threat that Copenhagen would be bombarded unless they 
submitted to the German demands. A rnonlli had still to pass before 
the world saw what happened in Rotterdam, but we had learned of 
Warsaw’s fate. General Prior answered that such a bombardment 
would be tiie very tiling to show the world how treacherously and 
contemptibly Germany had behaved. AIsing-Andersen declared 
that he was willing to take upon himself the responsibility for putting 
an end to the struggle. 

The Queen then joined in the deliberations. Queen Alexandrine 
is a German princess, but her whole heart is in Denmark. When she 
later met the German commandant. General Kaupisch, at her first 
and only audience, she said to him : “This is not the way I should 
have liked to meet my compatriots. ..." 

But the Cabinet’s decision was now clear ; the King instructed Hr. 
Mohr to get into touch with the German Minister, and directed the 
commanding general to go down to the castle square and order the 
cease fire. General Prior refused to give tliis order, but he did go 



hastening to the city to dean the ohii’es Ik'Idu* tlic tl.iy’s husincs'j 
began, were amazed to see tlu- liain-i.irs held nj> in long liues o\it on 
0sterbi‘o. Noimdy knew tvhat this nn‘ant. Ihtl preSf'mly the steady 
beat of marching feet was lus\rd in (he stu«‘ts, and mund the eurner 
swung the first (.Tcrnian culiumis inlo the la'iiire of the town. 

At six o’dock tho.se who wcie still asleep were .iwakened by an 
uncanny, dull, dioning .sound. It was the tiennan boinbei.s living in 
dose formation over the town. I'hey diet'd low over tlu* ka.Klhu.s- 
plads, then disappeared into the outer ilistviets. ‘They dropijcd no 
bombs, but in the fre.sh morning Ijreezt; ihonsamis t)f light green 
pamphlets floated down over streets anti stpiares. This was an 
address from Denmark’s new master. General Kaupi.sdi, commander 
of the German troops in Dcnmtirk. 

The German himself was now at the I’alacc Hotel, getting into his 
uniform. He had come to the liotcl the evcidng bd’oi e, dre.ssed as an 
ordinary tourist. 

Geneial Kaupisch’s adclrc&s was as follows : — 

“Address to the Soldiers and Peofde of Denmmk 
“Without cause, and contraiy to the sineere tUvsite of the Get" 
man Government anti pcoph; to live in pe,u c ainl fi ieiuLshiji with 
the Frcndi and English peoples, the ruleis olT‘'ratue and Unghmd 
declared war oiv Germany tn .September of last year. U was and 
still is their mlciUion to .settle upon a ilie.ilre of war vthich would 
be fairly remote, and iherefoie le.s.s dangeion.'i Irir Ettgl.uid and 
France, hoping that this wotild rt'utler it jtnpossiltle for Germany 
to advance against them in .my great strength. For this reason 
England lias, inter alia, cuiwistcntly vinlateil the neutrality of 
Denmark and Norway anti tlteir teirilori.tl watens. Sin* has en- 
deavoured the whole time Ui uudee .St aniliuavia a theatit' tfl'wav. 
When an exterior motive .seemed no longer to her hand after the 
Russo-Finnish peace treaty, she then matle an ollieial deelaration 
that she would no longer tolerate the navigalittn of Dani.sh terri- 
torial waterways, tlic North .Sea anti the Nonvegian waterways 
by the German merch.ant navy. These ja'oijle even went so Ihr as 
to declare that they would undertake to police the .said waters. 
Finally, all preparations have been made for the surprise tjccupa- 
tion of all necessary bases on the Norwegian coa.st. 

“Churchill, the greatest war-monger of tlic century, who had 
already brought disaster to the whole of humanity in the last 
world war, has openly declared that ht; nTu-scs to be Ijtnmd by 
‘legal settlements or neutral rights on .scraps of paper’. It is Ae 
who has prepared tlie thrust on the coasts of Denmark and Nor- 
way. A few days ago he was chosen as the leader responsible for the 
whole conduct of Britain’s war. The German Government ha.s so 
far watched this man’s activities; but if cannot tolerate thtit a new 
theatre of war shall be created to suit the convenience of the 
Anglo-French war-mongers. The Governments ol' Denmark and 
Norway have for months been cognizant of this state of afiairs, 



nor has tlirir alcitudc boon a socrol to tho Crraiixn ( Jovcrnnicnt, 
'I’lu'y art' uriihoi uillint', nt>r able to rnnkr any oll'L'iaK'e slaiicl 
{igainst art }'au>lLsli inrnrsioti. ( lotisctiurjiily (h-rniany has docitlcd 
to aiiU('i()atiL' (hr Hriti.di alt:irh,aiicl with hrr ownfoicrs to safhjtnanl 
the nfutr.ilily of the l').iui'.h ami Nonrcfjian kingdoms, and defend 
them for llie diiradon of the war. It L ml the Ikimau Govaimrnt's 
intentum lo (n'lik /ni H self a hn.tt' for Ihr .stut^glu agaimt England. Its 
one aim i.s to |uv\'oiu Seaiidiuav'ia beeominjt a battle-field for 
the extension t^f ilio linglish war. Stroiu< CJermau military forces 
have tlicrefoi'r this morning taken over the most important mili- 
tary objects in Denmark and Norway. Agreements in respect of 
these measures will l)c duly concluded between the German Reich 
Government and the royal Government of Denmark. These 
agrecmcrils will en.surc the continued existence of the kingdom, 
that arniji and navy .\h<tll he maintained, the Duni.di pdf le’ s freedom re- 
spected, and the toiinliy's future independence fully guatanteed. Until 
such time a.s (he iiegotialion.s have been completed, it i.s expected 
that the army and navy will show a spjril of understanding, like- 
wise that lh<' )ieii|ile .md all e<iiiiniunities will rnanife.sl their good 
scu-sc and goodwill by de.sisting from auv ]j,i.s.siv(' or active resist- 
ance. Sueh resl,si.mce would !>«• nnavadinj!; and broken by all 
forcible means. 

“All tnilitary and t'omnmiuil l)o<lie.s are therefore, requestetl to 
get into lourh with ih<' < !rnnan eommnnd.anl, ’i'lu; people are 
hidden to eontimie wiili their tlaily la.sks, and to have regard to law 
and order. 'I'lie (leruian .uuty ami navy will honceforth he 
rt's})onsible fur the c<junlry’s safely against an Kngli.sh attack. 

KMiftscii 

( ImnniandmU of the (unnian tioop.t in Denmarh," 

'rhe itnlici.sing of portions of the text wa.s done by me. In the 
English transliuion the peculiar ehoicc of wtnds tmd the. distorted 
scnteiice-constructiuii of this addie.s.s, composed in Danish, eannot 
be appreciated to the full. 

Needless to say, Denmark was imincdiatrly used as a base against 
England, and the Government w'tis compelled to hand over a large 
part of tlio. Danish fleet to Germany. 


Danish soldiers were spat upon on the day of gth April. 

People were still completely in the dark as to what had happened : 
not a word in the nc.vvspapei s, not a word on the radio, but German 
soldiers strutting up and down the streets of Copenhagen. And 
there had been no fighting. So people .spat. It was insulting and it 
was heartless, but anxiety tind despair bad to find some outlet. The 
soldiers took this treatment with downcast eyes and heavy hearts. 
It was not their fault that there had been no fighting ; those who had 
had the chance to fight had done their duty- -more than that. 

On a6th April Hans Rasmussen, the leader of the Ijower House 
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in the Danisli Parliament, made u speech eommemorating^ the 
fioltlieis who had fallen on pth April : 

“When, on the days succeeding tlie pth of April [he said j, we 
heard of the sacrifice of life which that spring day had entailed 
upon our Danish lads, the hearts of tlie people in all parts of the 
country were filled with deeji sorrow. . . . How great is our debt 
to you for the costly pledges yoit gave ! You shared in the fight for 
your people’s sahe. We are all, and in the highest degree, your 
debtors. In our thoughts we silently hoist the gay flag of our 
country at half-mast in honour of our youthful dead. 

“Those Danish soldiers fell on a spring morning for love of their 
fatherland. Now they lie buried, all in separate graves scattered 
over our land. For a long time to come the local soldier’s-gravc 
will be the one spot in the parish to which many steps will turn. 

. . . There was never any reason to doubt the Danish soldier’s 
courage and loyalty. It was with warm appreciation that I 
read about one platoon of a company from Sonderborg whose job 
it was to provide patrols, two men at a time, to go out to a post 
from which none would return. When the captain tusked for 
volunteers, all the tweiiiy-fcmr men sprang forwiird. 'riw same 
thing would have happened, no doubt, in every otlier sectitm «f 
the army, ...” 

That was the nation’s thanks for the Diuiish soldtisr, uttered iti the 
Danish Parliament, but long befoi’C this ollicial vecognitkm watt 
made, the popultition htid realised tliat the Dimj.sh soUucr WrtS tWH 
to blame in any <:a.se. Only .sixteen men met their detith in the 
light; but it was sixteen tof> many, seeing the (iiwernment h.id 
decided that there was to be no fighting. 1 lad orders to resist been 
given, the whole array, oflice.rs and privates, would have, fought to 
the last man. I'hcy knew nolliing oi shirking. 

A .series of soldiers’ letters, published in Denmark, testifies to thfe 
spli’il and the morale of the Danish anny.‘ 

Captain P. A. C. Henningsen, who was on guard at Amalicuborg 
oil the morning of gth April, tells in a letter that he had received 
orders from the King’s adjutant, CapUiin Schliclukrull, to stop the 
shooting, and inform the enemy groups opeiMting against the palace 
that it was the King’s desire ^at tliis shoidd cca.se, and also that 
shooting would not be resumed on the Danish side unless ihfe 
Germans attempted to penetrate the palace domains. 

Having first signalled by waving to the Germans, Captain 
Henningsen advanced to meet them, and when he was within hail 
was commanded to put his hands up. He managed, however, by 
merely holding his arms a little way out from his body, to meet the 
German requirernent, thus avoiding the humiliating position which 
“hands up’’ means to a soldier. When the Germans asked him to 

^ gth April Described in Letters by Danish Soldiers, publislied by Arne titevns. Over 
100,000 copies of the book were sold in Denmark, 
so 



auiTcmler lus sword, he refused to do so, and they did not press the. 
matter. 

After he Jiad carrii'd <iut the King’.s instructions, Capttiin ITenniug- 
sen retimiecl to the palace square. 

“The firing h.ad ceased [he writesl and the (ierman troops had 
been .stopped at a proper distance fioni the palace. The only 
thing left for me to tlo was to give His Majesty a verbal report of 
everything that had taken place since davvii, and that \va.s the most 
dilHcuit of all. I'he despair and concern of our King and Queen 
over the fate which had overtaken their country and people made 
a much deeper impression upon me than anything I had so far 
experienced. Words revealing not only sorrow but bitterness 
showed with what scriomness the King looked towards the 
future,” 

There was one bright spot in that bitter morning hour. Here, as 
in every otlicr situation where the Danish soldiers got the chance to 
act as tney wanted to, tliey proved that the spirit and morale of 186/1 
(Deimiark's war with tJcnnnny over Slcsvig) lived in the soldiers of 
S940, iu .spile of many yi-ais’ neglect, 'flieie was no op]jortunity at 
Aiiuilientiorg fiir e.xi)loils .such :w oceuri eil in .*>lesvig, but every one-' ■ 
officers and men alike ■ did his duty and mt ne. It is a sign of courage 
ami intrepidity to lie on the open road, wUhoiil any eovei or pro- 
tection at all, and return the enemy’s fire. It takes pluek anti higlt 
morale to advanee in an upright po.sitio)> right out to the fil ing line 
in order to fetch ti wounded comrade, and for a eonimou soldier who, 
hearing that his captain is about to carry out a job which .sc,cms' 
dangcroius to the private., .springs up and stiys: “Let me go, sir!” 

« • « • * 

It is still too soon to pass judgment upon what has happened.. 
Denmark was not equipped to make a stand against the Dcrnian 
army. The happenings in other couulries with far greater powers of 
resistance proved that in the following months. All the .same, a wave 
of horror and despair spread over large, sections of the population 
and the whole of the army at the humiliating nature of what had 
taken place, 

Some simply refused to submit to the Government’s decision. 
Cine company in Seeland, led by a brave captain, managed to catch 
the last ferry going from Elsinore to .Sweden, and a Danish naval 
vessel — the Freja — made for a Sw'edish port in the early morning 
hours. But both company and ship were tinned back. There was no 
chance of getting through to Norway to fight there ; all that was 
left was the choice between being interned in Sweden and retux'n- 
'ing home. So they returned to continue the struggle unarmed. 
If these few hundred men had been allowed to go to Noway, it is 
certain that thousands more would have taken the same road, and 
Denmark’s scutcheon been brighter to-day in consequence. But self- 
reproach waxed stronger in the following weeks with Noway con- 
tinuing her fight. It was intolerable to think that Danish soil was now 



beinpf used as a point of attack against Norway, German bombers 
flew from Danish air-poxts ; German transports, lightly packed with 
soldiers who would heat down the opposition in Norway, set oxit 
from Danish hai'bours. Might not even a struggle lasting for the 
whole twenty-four hours of the day and night have delayed the 
German plan of advance, and allowed llixgland and France snfiunent 
time to send adequate aid to Norvx'ay? People tortured themselves 
with all sorts of speculations and reproaches. When the history' of 
this war comes to be written, we shall see how much one or two 
days’ delay might have meant for the actions of the Allies. *At present 
only their General Staff holds this secret. 

In any case, the Danish Government I'etained the confidence of 
both King and Parliament after the fatefid decision. This was not 
the time for a reshuffle, with the German troops masters of the coun* 
try. A Coalition Government was formed, in w'hich all the larger 
parties were represented, but not the Comiminists or the Nazi-s. 

On and July the four large jxariies, and Denmark’s Federal 
League, issued the following manifesto ; 

“The parties repi-esonted in Purliament, desiring the inainten- 
ance of the present constitution as a basis fm- political life, have 
decided to promote national Danish collaboration. 

“The parties lay a.sicle all party diflei’enees, anti n-ssembh* to 
ensure the indcpontltmce and infcgi ily whieh have been uroinlsetl 
our country and which are the tleurcsl wisir of our people, 

“In Pai'liamcul and through the Govermnent this collnhomdotr 
will help ill the solution of llio.se tliflicullies xvhich the time has 
engendered, and move partienlnrly it will play a leading part in 
, effecting such reforms, in regard to the huuget and the iitatc 
economy, as may, under tlxc allci'cd conditions, gxxarantee a souixd 
economic position. 

“Furthermore, steps will be mkeri to en.sct .such mea.sures as 
will contribute to a diminution in tlie need for unemployment 
relief, by turning the able-bodied on to work which will be of ser- 
vice bom to the unemployed and to tlie community. 

**For tlxe rest, the aim will be to bring the prol>Icm.s of the day 
to^ a speedy solution, and to ensure the best po.ssiblc co-operatiOn 
with mose nations with whom relations are practicable, and wc 
appeal for a conlinuation of these relations. 

“National collaboration with those peoples is the goal towards 
which our parties strive. 

"In Older to promote the development of collaboration and to 
arrange the work properly when Parliament is not sitting, the 
parties will elect a committee of two members from each of the 
four parties and one member from Denmark’s legal confedmilion.’’ 
Of course this manifesto did not mean that tlxe ])arties approved of ■ 
the decision arrived at in the early hoiu-s of gth April ; it stixxply meant 
the joint endeavour of the parties, irrespective of their differences, 



to lead Denmark salHy thvoufjh the tUsastvons years now lying 
ahead. 


One man i'ell finni olUit* bfcuii.M’ nf his actions, lids was the 
Adimnd in ooninuiud. A lew weeks alXer the occupation he was 
visited by a group representing all the stiperior oflicers of the navy. 
They exprc.sscd their condemnation of what had taken place, and 
said'tliat they -would no longer have conlidcncc in their Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In reply Admiral Rechnitzer could only produce some corre- 
^ondence between himself and the German High Admiral, Dr. 
Raeder. He stated that when he and the former Commander-in- 
Ghief of the Army, Lieutenant-General Erik With, had been in 
Berlin tlie year before, on the occasion of Reich Chancellor Hitler’s 
fiftieth birthday, when they were the representatives of Denmark, 
they had received the most solemn anti binding assurances that 
Denmark’s neutrality would always be respertecl by Germany, and 
that Germany liad not the slightest intention of attacking Denmark. 
In a letter to Admir.d Raetler inunedi.uely after the oi'cupation, 
Admiral Refhnil/.er bitterly upbraided the tierman Admiral for his 
broken pledgt’. He hatl h.id it reply \vhi( h he could now .show to his 
oilicers. Dr. Raeder diil not tieny his solemn prontise, hut declared 
thatOennany was vil idly threat enetl by Englantl through Deiunark, 
and consequently il liatl been neenssmy to take action. 

The road of the (Jenmui tinny through the oppressed countries is 
solidly paved with liilsu pmnme,s and broken pledges. 

But Admiral Rechnitzei’s blind faith in them meant that he had 
to go into retirement. 


, CaiAVTEU TWO 

THE RATS HAD BEEN GNAWING 

Enoi.i8HMEn, knowing nothing more of Denmark than its geo- 
graphical situation, may perhaps be tempted to think that Denmark 
IS one of the “Bolder States” wliich, in respect of race, culture, 
geography and economy, are to be included in the domains of 
“Greater Germany”. But Denmark is only a hat on tlie German 
Colossus : not part of his body. The Danes are Northmen before 
they are Germans. They find uieir vital equipoise in the life shared 
with dieir co-equals, the Nordic nations of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, and they prefer thw equipoise to an overdose tie with a 
powerflil and at the same time dubious partner. Only a small 
fraction of Denmark’.s frontiers are contiguous with Germany ; the 
rest ate sea-frontiers, which open out to the free ocean, giving access 
to all nations. This is why the Danes are mentally not coutinentally 
aiBnstcd : there are more Danes speaking English than German, 
There was, too, in Denmark a hatred of Germany which dated 



farther back than Nazi times. The Faiftlish bombardment of Copen- 
hagen in 1807 was only an episode in Dauisfi history, tine to tin* 
latter’s confused policy; but tne country south of us had been our 
enemy for ct'iitunes. Danish ehikli’en, leading the history of their 
country, learnt a mistiust of the Cerniaii Reich and a hatred of its 
violent liordcs. 'I'he present generation ha.s ex])erieneed oppression 
in Slcsvig, which Denmark had to surrender after a heroie stt uggle in 
1864 to a Germany whose Hitler was named Bismarck, Denmark 
at that lime conducted the hopeless campaign which its Govermnent 
refused on the gth April, 1940, to continue. Perhaps because wc had 
seen in 1864 that one gets leave to fight alone, even if one has right 
on one’s side. 

Any distrust, fear and contempt that theic may have previously 
been in Denmark for German methods were still further increased 
after the Nazi invasion. It is doubtful whether, before the outbreak 
of the war, there was any counhy in Europe in which hatied of the 
Nazis was so general throughout the population as in Denmark. 
With a frankness which in retrospect seems astounding, the Danish 
newspapers related all the German cruelties, and rondeiimed them 
in their leading articles. It is oficn incredilile to read what could lie 
fourid in these concenung the Government of a country with which 
we stood in friendly relalLous. 

The Gormans knew remarkably well that (here was nr) sort of hope 
of getting a Nazi (Jovernment in Denmark, or even st Nazi party 
worth mentioning; but, for all that, they never desisted from pro* 
paring— iu the political, (‘couomic and military splteres alike- dor 
the invasion and final incorporation of Denmark in the tcrritoi^ of 
the gmaler German Reich. 

I'lconomicully good progress had already been mstde, btifore tlie 
occupation, by the Unking up of Denmark to the. German bankrupt 
estate. When the English market for our butter and bacon hegau 
to fail, Denmark made a trade agreement wills Germany, on *1181 
January, 1936, under which our country became one of the Icutihig 
food-suppliers to the Reich. TItis Jigreement w.as a fine example of 
German Kultur at work. Because of Germany's crying neetl for 
foreign exchange, Demnai'k was to pay lor part of the goods bought 
in the Reich in good English pounds stcrliisg (the .so-ealled “currency 
tribute”), of which Denmark had a plentiful sufsply through her 
trade with England. But those goods which Germany Ijought in 
Denmark were not paid for in cash, but entered on an account, the 
idea being that, as an olfset to them, Denmark should ])urchase 
industrial goods in Germany. The account grew and grew (the so- 
called “currency hump”), until finally Germany was applying sheer 
extortion methods. A year before the war we were compelled to buy 
several years’ coal supplies in advance, and although the coal was. 
Still uncut in the pits, we had to pay storage-rent on it. It was the 
stiffest contract ever known ; but we were, informt'd that if we refused 
to comply with its terms, Germany would cease trading with ua 
altogether, 
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^ Such was llie economic situalion when the war broke out m 
September i y^g. On the very limt day i lith'r sent a flyiiijj nicsscnger 
to Copenhagen— -the Minister vou Hassel, a son-in-law of Admiral 
Tirpitz— in order to assure 13 enniark that she could continne undis- 
turbed her pre-war trade with England, if she ivould also trade with 
Germany on the same basis. It ivas on Elitler’s own initiative that 
this envoy was sent, and he drew up a solemn protocol which was 
scarcely signed when the pledges embodied in it were broken, and 
Danish ships sailing to England were sent to the bottom of the North 
Sea. “Tile continental blockade of England” was proclaimed, and 
under tlie device : “Who sails for England, sails to death,” sixty-nine 
Danish ships ivcre sunk in a few mouths and 4.33 Danish sailoi-s lost 
their lives. Denmark was obliged to adhere entirely to the Gei'man 
economic system. 

Ever since 1 933 Germany had worked hard to obtain a footing in 
cultural and intellectual circles. The Jiotdhche Gesellschqft in Lttbeck 
was to testify to Germany’s admiration for “the Nordic man”, and 
a Nordic meeting was held there every summer, invitations being 
issued with a lavish hand, to all Nordic poets. It may have looked 
most innocent, and who has ever had any objections to German 
culture and poclryi’ It must be said, however, that very few were 
ingenuous enough to lu^ taken in hy it, and at the very time that 
Denmark wa-s oee.upictl, this society \in)vcd to Ix' nothUig Init an 
active political iustrumeiit. As the Liibcclc centre did not prove very 
effective, they tried more tlln-ct ntcihods. Dr. Driiger IVom the 
/{ordische VerhindunnHeUe ui llerlin invited autiiors of repute to come 
on lecturing tours in Germany, on very rt'inunemtive terms, and 
when once again only a very u’w fell into the tnip, attempts were 
made at direct brilicry. Journ-alists and autiiors were oflered mar- 
vellous prices for their books, all tlicy had to do in return being to 
write a few articles now and again. . . . 

But to the credit of the Dunes it must be said that the whole thing 
came to nothing. 

It is still too early to pass judgment on German political influence 
on Denmark before the occupation. The veil of secrecy still drapes it. 


Denmark’s whole policy in regard to the possibility of a second 
great war was, of course, adjusted to the preservation of tire country’s 
neutrality. She had managed it in the last war, why not in the next? 
When any one returning from a motor tour in Germany told stoties of 
large new aerodromes all over the north of the country — ^when the 
war broke out there were at least fifty of these in the north — ^^d of 
strong fortifications, running right through Slcsvig, people simply 
brushed aside the thought of danger, supposing that these prepara- 
tions were all to prevent an English attack from tlie north. 

The numfirou.s instance.^ of German violation of Danish neutrality 
and the extensive system of espionage ought to have put people 
more on their guard. German warships and aeroplanes actually held 



manoeuvres on and over Danish territory — of course always with 
subsequent apologies for the infringement of Danish sovereignty! 
Even Reich’s Marshal Goering took the trouble, to inspect the jjlan'S 
where the invasion was later to occur. A year before the war, in his 
elegant yacht, Karin II, he visited fii-st Nyborg harbour, atvd after- 
vrards Copenhagen harbour, carefully sailing through from south to 
north, and making diUgent use of his binoc-ulars, and finally 
Elsinore. . . . ‘ 

For the matter of that, he knew the country well from former times. 
In the years after the World War, when he was a fugitive from 
Germany, he earned his living at Danish fairs, where he gave in- 
struction in trick-flying. He was so fond of Denmark that he did not 
leave it until his unpaid hotel bills were so big that he ran the risk of 
imprisonment for hotel fraud, 

Goering’s long friendship for Denmark was rewarded by the 
Danish Government in the summer of 193B, when lie was decorated 
as Grand Commander of the Cross of Dannebrog — ^with diamond 
breast star. 

That little summer trip left behind it a bit of a cold shiver in 
Denmark, but was soon forgotten for more serious things. 

Among these was the discovery that the head of the Danish 
branch of the Germtin Atulaiuls-Orffanitatim had sent a ipu-stiutm;dro 
to all its members shortly before the war, asking tlu'in to stale the 
number, .size, power, etc., of any motor v(!)jieles in their possession. 
Along with this quostiomiaire tliere was another list of tiueries, all 
clearly of a military charaelcr. 

It goes without saying that all those vchi(!le.s were used on tlie day 
of the invasion. Many of llie larger cars wisre stationed at Korsor, 
Gedser and Aabenraa to iraasporl the Genuau soldiers, 't'here 
were 8000 Germans in Denmark ; Kwetlen, whicdi came scct)nd higl»- 
cst in the list of foreign countries repre.scntcd, had only (iooo, i'he 
questionnaire therefore ai'oused a great deal of speculation. 

Then, in November 193O, nine prominent Germans were arrested, 
accused of spying, tried, and sent out of the country. In this 
number were three journalists attaciied to German papers: tkipfain 
Horst von Pflugk-HartUuig, a correspondent for the BoHmr Iliirsen- 
S^itmg (the notorious murderer who sliot Karl Liebkneclil) ; he 
was head of the whole concern ; Dr. Max Rasch and E. F. Vogeler, 
The Chief of Police at that time, Hr. Thune Jacobsen, increased tiie 
general perturbation when he said that no one had the least idea of 
the great proportions which espionage was assuming in Denmark. 


CHAPTER THREE 

AN ANXIOUS NIGHT 

M ONDAv, THE 8th April, had been an aiuxious day for Denmark's 
biggest daily paper— Po/i'tiAra. At the last moment we had managed 
to get one of our colleagues off in an aeroplane to Q-do that forenoon. 
a6 



He was F.rik Sei<,l«jnraden, smd it was havely a montli earlier that he 
had presented the Polilikrn with one oi' the world’s biggest sensations 
by being able to aunounee, a whole day before any one else, that 
peace lictween Finland and Knssia was a fact. 

Then he had sent ns his first wiic from Oslo late the same evening. 
From the 'plane in which he was accompanied by die Norwegian 
Captain Rusei‘-Lar.sen, now Rear-Admiral and head of the Nor- 
wegian Air Force in Great Britain, he had seen the German fleet 
steaming towards the nortli. In his telegram he described the pro- 
gress of tile fleet while the lights were going out all along the coast 
of Norway. ... 

From Berlin our correspondent had passed on to us tv\'o or three 
evenings in succession the Wilhelmstrasse’s laconic commentary on 
the developments in Norway. “We regard the situation in the 
north", the spokc-snian had said, “witli complete coolness, complete 
coolness, complete coolness," repeating the phrase three times. Still 
We thought this referred to Norway. 

I had lUSt exchanged a few word.s with our London cowespondent, 
Sven Tillge-Rasrnus.scn. 1 little thought that this wtis to be my last 
talk with him for about iil'ieeu months, befort^ I saw him here in 
London again iji the summer. Again it was Norway we talked 
about : the mysterious wreek iu the, tlat legal, wlien not only Gcrm.an 
soldiers had been .se<‘n, but ako small horse.s swimming ulmul in the 
water. What in the world were the hmses Ixang used for? 

. If Tlenmurk was not nervou.s for herst'lf, other people were nervous 
ftir her. Thu Titnfx, whotMs eorrespontlent I had been for half a 
score of yeftr,s, U.ad rung me «p rencaiccUy. Shortly before mid- 
night I was al)le to inform laindon that the leadens of the political 
parties had had a disenssion with the Government, and had been 
give.n reassurane.es. Then the editor-iu-cliief of Stockliolms-'l'id- 
nin^m had rung up to ask tvith deef) concern what wc thought, 
Politiken was generally considered throughout the north as the special 
organ of Dr. Munch, the Foreign Minister. Wc could only reply, 
after the information wc had had from the Government, that we 
looked confidently to the future and had no apprehensions. . . 

The first edition of the paper was ready. In the second edition 
• we were able to add that there had been an air-raid alarm in, Oslo. 
Well, that was jnetty bad ; we might expect more news from that. 
This was the last report we had from Erik Seidenfaden, because in 
' the early morning he accompanied King Haakon and the Storting 
ojj their adventurous progress through Norway. . . . Two o’dodfc 
came, then three, and there were still five or six of us men sitting 
waiting, The last thing was that the English radio spoke of a sea- 
battle which was in progress at Narvik. The English fleet was on the 
track of six German raiders. We waited until four o’clock, and still 
no news of the sca-battlc ; but suddenly wc noticed that the German 
radiQ_ showed signs of life — a most unusual thing. . . , For another 
half-hour we waited, our coats on. 

Then the telephone rang. 



“Do youkxTiOw that the Gcniians have lanrled iit Korsor?" 

“No, I answered— haviuij taken the call, “we don’t know that. 
VVlxo are you?” 

“It doesn’t matter to you who I am, but it’s true enon)fh. 1 am in 
the goods-yard of the Copenhagen sttilion ; I am telephoning from 
there. If you don’t believe me, you can ring up the Korsor station 
yourself.” 

And with that he rang off. 

Feverishly I rang up Korsor. First time no reply, second time no 
reply. It would be a case of Wiaiting the round of the clock, the tele- 
phone girl thought, when 1 complained to her. “I’ll try once again 
:br you,” she said. I heard her ringing for a long, long time. Then a 
voice on the telephone. All it said was a In-ief: “Yes.” Then rai^ 
off, . . . “Yes” is the same word in Danish and German — “ja”. It 
was only afterwards that I realised tliat I had had a German talking 
to me on the telephone — ^my first encounter with a German soldier! 

In the meantime a colleague has been telephoning to the kbreign 
Ollicc, which refers him to the War (kllicc, which in its turn refei'S 
him to lilt; Admiralty. Nobotly km>w.s a thing, 'I hca on to the 
l^oreign Ollict; once more— Ihcre nmst be .somebody (bere with some 
information; “Are the Germans oeenpying nemuark?” 

A laconic answer: “I.ook up in the air!” 

Yes—ui» in the air indeed are German tiirmcii over Gopenhagtsn. 
It is true, then, 'fhen Jitoim, the Danisli Reuter, began to 

Kiitd ovit mchhuges : 

“ Korsor, ()th Anvil, Rli. Ctermati tntops l.imh'd hen; live o'clock. 
Nyborg, gtli April. Rll. Gcrtn.m Poops ...” 

As a doctor may become indifferenl about the body’,s nby.sieal 
nifFering.s, .so doe.s a ncvvspii{)er man beeomt* eyiueal anti inuiliei ent 
conccruing the sum total ot tragedy wliit h he lifts to relate to liis 
readers every day. He becomes bluuletl, even where he is him.self 
personally concerned. He thinks only ot f'cllitiii hif itoiy told. It was 
not until .seven or eight horn's later, tvhen I ivas hurrying home to 
fr&shen myself up after the night's strenuous doings, with a cold 
shower anti a shave, that I really grasped ilie significanee of what 
had happened. All of a sudden I broke down; now only did i 
understand, and I cried like a child, 

But the moment tire first confirmation of the news came along I 
grabbed the telephone and dictated a wire to the State telegraph 
office — an urgent wire — and to Tlte Times, Half an hour afterwards 
I was rung up and iiiforme,d tliat my wire bad not gone on. “No 
mot'e telegrams for England will be accepted.” My colleague, corre- 
spondent of the New fork Times, had better luck. He telephoned at 
the same lime as I did, also from Politiken. His lelcgrain got through, 
and we heard later that the New Tork Times had managed to send out 
an extra edition. 

The telegram from tlie New Tork Times flew fill round the world 
and came back to Europe. So it happened lliat in Oslo they learned 
of the occupation of Denmark from New York. Even as lluy read 



oui‘ news Ihey had little idea ofwhat was Kuitig ou among themselves 
in the Oslo I'jord, . . . 

Now there was a vusli to get out an extra edition of Pnhiiken. The 
newspaper-man worked in every one of us six still left in the editor’s 
office. The teehnicnl stall’ had gone home-only one or two of them 
remained behind ; they ivere sent off in tiixis to look for proper help. 
By the time the slafl’had been assembled wo h.-id to hasten away to 
Amalicuborg, where we knew that a Cabinet meeting was being 
held. In Bredgade the car was brought to a standstill by an endless 
string of tramcavs and carly-moniing strollers who filled the narrow 
street. The sound of firing came from the direction of the Amalicn- 
borg square. What could be happening now? 

The crowd was seen to thin at the end of the street, and a column 
of German troops came marching along from Langclinje, All this 
time not a Danish soldier was to be seen. Veiy few police officers, 
too. And those knew as little about tlic happenings as w'e did. . . . 
Qjiccr things go ou iu these early hours : a nefty bricklayer comes 
out of his door on his way to work; he sees a solitary German, rifle in 
hand, about to take up his jinsiliou at the cross-roadit, and the brick- 
layer U{) w'ith hi.s fist and instinctively knocks him down. 

Rut time is flying, the technical suifl'inusl htivi' l)C(iun to arrive 
at the Vnlilikeii's office, we must go hack to our .sptTial edition. The 
r<‘sult of the Gnbiuct nicetiuf* will have to h(> aimtumcccl by the 
the offieiiil lele}',ram bureau. On the Ratwlhusplads the Gcrniivu 
coimiuindaiit'.*! fiust (lamphlcls are now droi»ping down. We Iinve a 
ranineiU’s horrible .sensation when a fnnniition of twenty-seven 
hoinheis sudilouly swoops down low over the, 'I'own llnll. Arcs they 
going to lay tint whole city in ruins? Will their bomb-load rain 
down on us next moment? We hud no idea tlwtn wht'lher the Cabinet 
had decided to light or to surrender. But it was only patnphleis 
that we caught as they fell. Slowly the knowledge came home to us : 
so we have thrown in our hand? We will not fight! We have laid 
down our arms ... 1 


In tlie office wc waited impatiently for an official statement. All 
that we had heard from Ritzaus Bureau was : “ A statement will pre- 
sently be issued by a responsible quarter. Until ilicn nothing must 
be printed,” 

‘^A responsible quarter”— nothing about a responsible Damh 

S uartcr. Have King and Government been superseded? And is it a 
lerman statement we arc waiting for? 

We spent the waiting time in finding out what had happened 
to people in whose fate we were conceimcd. Nic. Blaedel, foreign 
policy editor of the Berlingske Tiiende, was safe at home. Well ! The 
Germans had not been so quirk after all. Here was a man we had 
fully expected them to grab straight away. 

The telephone bell rang again and a German voice said : 

“This is from tlie German Legation; it is Press Attache Friclitz 
speaking. Who is it at that end?" 

I gave my name. 



“Good morning, good momittg. Hr. Giidme [I had never met 
the man]. There must be no issue of PoUtikm until you have had 
permission from me. Do you understand? Will you inform the 
other papers whose quarters are in your building?’ 

The forenoon was pretty well advanced before we had the oflicial 
declaration with the King’s proclamation : 

“TO THE DANISH PEOPLE 

“German troops crossed the Danish frontier last night and made 
a descent on various places. Under protest the Danish Govern- 
ment has resolved to regulate the conduct of the country in rcla* . 
tion to the occupation which has taken place, and accordingly 
makes the following proclamation : 

“The German troops now in the country are acting in associa- 
tion with die Danish defence power, and it is the duty of the 
population to abstain from any resistance of those troops. I’hft 
Danish Government will endeavour to safeguard the Danish people 
and our country from the dwaslcns following a state of war, and 
therefore enjoin upon the population a calm and si'lf-controlled 
demeanour in the situation which has now atisen. 'J’he country 
must be characterised by order and (juict and a loyal bearing he 
shown to all who exercise authority. 

Copenhn^rn, i)th Aprils 
GtmiHTtAN li. 

7h. Slmtnittg.** 

To this the King added the following further pensoiml appeal U» 
the Danish population : 

“In this situation which is So serious for our native land T call 
upon you all, in town and country alike, to show an absolutely 
correct and dignified demeanour, as any uncon.sidered action or 
utterance may have the most serious consequences. 

God keep you all i 
God keep Denmark ! 

Christian R. 

Amalienborg, ql/i Aprils 1940.” 


CHAPTER POUR 

“THE GOLD SHOULDER” 

DAY long on the qth April the most conflicting runivui.) 
going the rounds as to what had happened in the different parts of 
the country. At one moment it was .said that the w'liolc Jutland divi- 
'Sion under Gener^ Essemann had refused to obey the orders of the 
Govemment, ai^ mtended to go on with the fight ; at another that a 
few companies had taken up their position near Vejle and that a 



violent battle was waging there. However, all fighting was at an end 
by eight o’clock. The extent of the. German losses is not known. 
Tneir lists containing only one or two names were in any case in- 
correct : several hundred men mast certainly have been killed, a few 
’planes shot down and .some tanks smashed. The German soldiers 
never dreamt that they would encounter resistance. 

One German oflicer who, -wth the usual German tact, invited a 
Danish 'officer to dine with him on that very day of gth April, was 
highly astonished when his invitation was refused. “But we came 
here at your own request,” he ^id; and when the Dane explained 
the actual situation he cursed his own Government with the words ; 

“More of those damn lies !” 

The last ferry between Denmark and Sweden left Elsinore at eight 
o’clock, but the Gcrmans did not get to Kronborg till one, and this 
interval was diligently used by the fishermen and owners of motor- 
boats. Most of them were really very generous and good. If diose 
Who were seeking freedom twenty minutes’ sail away, on the other 
side of the Sound, had no money, well, then, they got leave to cross 
gratis, luggage and family and till ! On the other hand, there was 
nothing to slop a rich fugitive from olfcring £soo. 

Many of those who flea in the fii-st panic% hours canjc back again 
after a very few days, when it turned out that no wholesale arrests 
were being made. 

, It ccriamly gave one a far from romfovtable feeling during the 
first fortnight to hear the poUcc-cam careering through the streets at 
tlirec o’clock in tlte morning, a.s one went imme from one’s job on 
the pwer. What they were combing the streets for, we knew very 
well. It was a hunt for English or Frenchmen and German emi- 
grants. Natui'tilly enough such a frccdora-Ioving land as Denmark 
had become a favourite refuge for those who felt the eartli burning 
beneath their feet in Gcnnany when Hitler came to power. But, here 
and now, let it be said that many of those whom we had yesterday- 
pitied as being emigrants, suddWily blossomed out into German 
Uniforms to-day, after the German occupation, 
i However, it was Danish police-cars which now came to fetch 
those persons who had to go to be interrogated, and it was Danish 
police-officers who undertook the interrogations. Denmark — said 
fhc German top dogs — ^was to be a modd jprotectorate (Afigfer- 
BeschiUzung), because it had voluntarily submitted, and therefore it 
Was the Danes only who should deal "witli the country’s own affairs. 
How long this theory of a model protectorate was maintained we 
ffiaU see later. 

r On the whole it did not go badly with those who were taken for 
litcrrogation. Some were set free at once, others were sent to a 
bSinish camp. There was not a great number of them — a few 
hundreds or so. I have spoken "with some of them, and they seemed 

contented as people can be who have been deprived of their 
iberty. Naturally there are no concentration camps on the German 
aodel, and those in Danish camps who arc inclined to grumble at 



their lot should remember that if the Danish authorities had not 
tnVfMi them into their charge, the Germans would have done so— 
and sent them to concentration camps in Germany. 

No attempt was made in the fu-st round to iuleilerc ^v'ith l!n> Jews, 
Actually there docs not exist a Je%visli qiie.stion in Denmark, and 
pogroms on the German model would needlessly have infuriated the 
Danish population. When the occupation had been going on for a 
year, however, a start was made with the compilation of statistics 
about Jews. It was the first step towards forcing them out of business 
life. All foreign trade is now, of course, contmlled by Germans, and 
nowadays it is impossible for many a Jew to obtain me goods neces- 
sary for a continuance of his trade. It was because of tin's that one , 
large and well-known Store was compelled to close down this spring, ' 
its Jewish proprietors being tmable to obtain their goods from' 
Germany. Only in a single instance has the Jewish question beeft 
raised in connexion with the Press, when a demand was made for the 
dismissal of a Jewish member of die Mationallidende’s stall’— Bcrtel’^ff 
Bing. But fbr once in a way all the Copenhagen papera formed 
united front to resist the demand, and the Germans then dropped it, - 
taking care, however, that die man in question should be econo- ' 
micafly victimised in another way. 

The University, whose stand may on the whole serve as a shining 
example to all Danes, obstinately refused to takes any notice of the. 
way me wind was blowing. 'ITms when the Germans compelled the 
“Jewish” social-democratic member of the Lower House, Harlvig 
Frisch— a most eminent scholar— to rc.sigu the leadership of the 
Social-democrats in Parliament, the University appointed hini 
Professor of Classical Philology, a demonstration which made a pro- 
found impression. 

Nothing is further from the thoughts of tlic man-iii-the-slrcct in 
Denmark than that a Jewish question should ever arise in his coun- 
try, and he treats the individual Jew with the utmost consideration 
and courtesy. Free Masons have not been interfered with at all. 
King Christian is the highest Free Mason in the land. 

The first day’s alarm lest Demnark should experience a reign of 
terror such as Poland had known rapidly subsided. The King’s 
appeal for quiet and order had a tranquillising effect, and the 
Germans never tired of repeating that Denmark would see in their 
own land a model protectorate. 

To a certain extent it was ilite troops who were used for the occupa- 
don, and many of the soldiers could speak fluent Danish, I'hey 
either came from Slravig and Holstein on the boundaries of Den- 
mark, where Danish is a very usual language, or else from Austria. 
Thousands of Austrians had as quite small children been given a 
warm welcome by the hospitable Danes during the last war. Noyr 
those very people, who had been saved by the Danish farmers from 
lying of starvation when they were children, recompensed their old 
losts by coming and taking possession of their land I 



On the whole the German soldiers behaved quietly and tactfully. 
The Danes were hifilily amused, however, when they saw the seven 
rules of conduct w'hich the German supieinc command had given 
their soldiers when going into Donmarh. Tlicy ran like this : 

“Every member of the defence forces must bear in mind that he 
has not set foot on enemy tei’ritory, but that the German troops 
have advanced into Denmark for the protection of the country 
and the safeguarding of its citizens. 

“(i) The Danes have a strong national consciousness. Further- 
more the Danish people feel themselves akin to the Scandinavian 
race. 

“(a) The Dane is freedom-loving and self-reliant. He has no 
idea of militaty discipline and authority. 

^'Therefore: Give few orders, don’t shout. It arouses in him a 
desire for opposition and is useless. Explain clearly and convince 
him. A humorous tone proves most effective. Unnecessary severity 
is wouirding to seif-rcspect and must be avoided. 

“(3) The Dam: possc.sses a peasant’s cunning and artfulness to 
the point of insincerity. 

“(4) The Dane is a materialist in outlook; his interests are 
chirliy in ccoiioniic concerns; any ic.striction of his coasumption 
comes c.spcciaUy hard to him. 

‘'Therefore; Abstain, as far as posisiblc, from inlcrleiing with his 
private i)roperly[!] ’Besorgen’, ‘organisieren’ and the like are 
forlildden. 

“(5) 'I'lic Dane loves a homely, comfortable existence. He may 
be won over by friendliness, small attentions and personal 
recognition. 

“(o) The Danish business-man has a leaning to England, He 
abhors war. Of Genmmy’s national-socialist aims there is, except 
in a very few instances, no understanding. 

“Tlierefoie: Avoid political discussions. 

“(7) The German language is understood by many Danes.” 

, Equipped with this catechism, the German soldier was sent into 
Denmark. With him he also had a Manual of ImtTucUon in the Danish 
Language. 

Here are a few samples from the latter: — 

“Be so kind as to direct me to the mayor of the city,” 

“Good day, Mr. Mayor ! Will you show me the municipal cash- 
box !” • 

“If you do not hand over the cash-box willingly, Mr. Mayor, 
you will be shot.” 

One cannot but say that the German soldiers were taught a 
polite and charming mode of address ! 

• • « • • 

But although the German soldiers had been instructed both in 
how to behave and how to talk, they did not manage to make any 
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sort of contact with the Danish people. 'Die Danes simply did not 
see them. They stared through them as if they were made of air ; 
they wallced right through the ranks of marching columns, and if a 
German asked the way he got no answer: people just w^ent on as if 
they had not heard anything. That was the beginning of the “cold 
shoulder” which later devel^ed into such a fine — ^and varied — art. 

When the first German officer came to the Town Hall of Copen- 
hagen to greet the local authorities, he was met by one of the town 
clerks, Dr. Ernst Kaper. The German expressed his pleasure that 
the occupation had proceeded so smoothly, and said how much he 
admired Danish discipline. 

“Discipline?” retorted the town clerk. “It is not discipline, it is 
good manners.” 

When, out of consideration for the town clerk’s age, the officer 
made way for him to enter. Dr. Kaper said : 

“Not at all ! Strangers first 1” 

So saying, he had given the Germans the name by which they 
always came to he known later on : The strangers. The word implies 
both that die Germans are guests and not masters in the house, and 
that to us they are strange and alien. 

The strangers were now met with the “cold shoulder”. It may be a 
matter of opinion whether this “cold-shoulder” business does any 
g6od or not. You may say that, like the V-c.impaign, or like com- 
munity-singing, etc,, it diverts people’s attention irom the real matter 
in hand : resistance, active opposition to the Germans. But it has its 
active significance as well. All may have a hand in it —even the m6st 
Utnid. 

The absurdity of people wearing all manner of badges in their 
button-holes disappears when you realise that the badges are a sort 
of visible census. When you go along the street and sec all those flags 
and signs, it is as if you were present at a parade of all those who arc 
taldng part in the battle. There goes a Dane, you say to yourself, 
fortified by the knowledge that they are all Danes, those thousands 
and tens of thousands who demonstrate their state of mind by the 
badge in their button-holes. And the Germans cannot take these 
signs ftom us, as they tried to do in the case of tixe V-sign ; for what 
wear in our button-holes is either the King’s portrait, the Danish 
flag, the Union Jack, the colours of the R.A.F. or the letters D.K.S. 
(pen kolde Skulder ■= the cold shoulder), S.D.U, (Smid dem ud = 
Chuck them out), Klump (Kongen level Ud med Pakket — Long 
live the King ; out with the mob !), or we may wear three copper 
coins as a sign that the Germans shall not be permitted to steal our 
.Copper. 


That is one side of the “cold shoulder’s” activities. The other is to 
"show the Germans one’s contempt. There is always an empty space 
^gaping in front of the German military bands when they hold their 
"concetts. Nobody stands to listen j passers-by quicken their steps. I 
iOnce witnessed how the Danish Guards took the ^ine Out dt the 
German band which was performiii^ on the Raadhusplads. After a 
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f(?w months’ interval the King’s Bodyguard had once more been 
given prnnissiou to march through the city to the Royal Palace, 
headed by its band. While the German players weie in the middle of 
a number, the glad str ains of the Guards’ band were suddenly heartl 
from one of the streets opening on to tire square. People rushed to 
meet them ; in a moment several hundreds had assembled. Hats were 
tossed into the air ; people cheered and laughed and shouted 
"Hurrah !’’ Never did the drum-major twirl his stick more merrily 
than when he swung across the squai'c, right under the noses of the 
German players, who had to come to a full stop in the middle of 
their number, while the Danish guards strode by, their feel beating 
a brisk tattoo on the pavement, and followed by a host of “street 
cowboys’’ — ^the Copenhagen cyclist messengers. It was a little ray 
of brightness in a hard and wretched year. 

All can bear a hand in the “cold-shoulder” campaign. Restaur- 
ants patronised by Germans are shunned, and of course nobody in- 
vites German officers and soldier’s to his house. One former Vienna 
child called, in uniform, to see his old foster-parents, of whom he was 
extremely fond. Birt they showed him the door. “We do not know 
you in miiform”, Llicy told him, “and we will not sec you ; but you 
will be welcome if you come back as a civilian after the war.” 

The German military newspaper in Copenhagen wanted to show 
the German soldiera how welcome they were in the town, so it 
brought otit two full pages of illustrations of a Copenhagen home 
whidh had hospitably opened its door^ to the Germans. Next day 
there was an eager hunt round in Copenhagen. Who was the family? 
It turned out to have been a German couple. The twenty-one 
Darrish shcrifTs — the highest oflicials in the whole country^~ab- 
solutely refused to receive the German sirpcrior officers and officials 
in fheir homes. The Government compelled tliein to do so, how- 
ever, and gave them a special sum of money, which was to be used 
for entertaining Gei’mans. 

Immediately after the occupation the German soldiers used 
Wirtscht^seheine to pay for their purchases. These “Scheine” were 
German vouchers which the National Bank would convert into 
Danish money. But they proved so unpopular that they had to be 
withdrawn from circulation. When a German soldier paid with 
them in a shop, the proprietor of the shop would, for ihstance, say 
to his assistant, while tlie soldier waited and listened, “Run straight 
to the National Bank and get it changed,” or he might say to the 
soldier, “Oh, you need not trouble about giving me the voucher ; you 
m^ as well have the goods for nothing.’’ 

'Ine shopkeepers had a special giudge against the Germans. The 
spldiers came and wanted to buy all sorts of things for their wives and 
sweethearts in Germany, and there were always lots of attractive 
things to be had in the Danish shops — so many, in fact, that the 
German authorities soon forbade the glittering display to which we 
are accustomed in Copenhagen, where the windows were always full 
, to overflowing with lovely things. The German soldier must not see 
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that there could be such prosperity m a small, peace-loving country 
like Denmark. The tradespeople were enraged at having to give 
the Germans their wares. They knew th.at it would be difficult to 
replenish stocI<s, and they preferred to serve their old Danish cus- 
tomers. So they simply said No to the soldiers. They were very .sorry, 
but they had no cigarettes — ^nov soap — ^iior materials. Then when 
the Germans had gone, they turned with a radiant smile to the 
Danish customer, standing by, and sold him — 'Or her — the goods in 
question. 

The only persons who broke tlirough the ban which the Danes had 
placed on me Germans were the street-girls, and they took good 
care not to be seen doing so in public. Tney would have been spat 
upon and railed at— I have myself seen the highly respectable wife of 
an editor acquaintance of mine go up to a couple of girls on the 
Raadhusplads who had waved to some German soldiers, and admini- 
ster a resounding box on the ears to each of them !_ One evening the 

n ths of Elsinore caught half a score of young ladies whose frivolity 
got the better of their sense of Danish citizenship, led tliepi out 
of the town, and— by way of branding their folly— -clipped off their 
hair. In Esbjerg a clergyman refased to confirm a girl who had been 
seen with a German, and in Aalborg a number of young women-- 
wives and daughters belonging to tlic middle class - -who Had thrown 
shame to the winds, were arrested by the police, who then rang up 
their husbands and parents to come and fetch them from the police 
station. 

Up through all the pain and humiliation the native Danish humour 
gaily sprouted. The man who exhibits Ladbjiskibet, one of the hloSt 
precious finds of recent years from tire Viking times, made a company 
of German officers quit the hall in a rage by saying : 

“Yes, that was one of those ships in which we conquered England.” 
In Elsinore the Germans threatened to close the apprentices’ 
hostel, because all the boys had rushed to the open windows when a 
division of German soldiers marched through the narrow cobbled 
street, singing at the t<m of their voices : “Wirfahren gegen EngellandJ' 
From their windows the lads bawled in reply; “It’s a long way to 
Tipperary.” 

The Danish newspapers — especially the provincial ones, which 
are beyond the reach of the censor’s arm in Copenhagen — do some 
very useful work in this direction as well. Thus Skive Folkeblad, com- 
menting on one of the usual German reports of an R.A.F. attack ou 
Jutland, in which only a cow was hit, said: 

^ -“The cow burned fox three days.” 

- Then, now and again one comes across innocent-seeming old 
Danish proverbs in the papers. After some new German restrictions 
the Aalborg SUflstidmde wrote; “Facts are hard fellows.” Jyllands- 
posten tecalled anothet good old proverb : “The unbidden guest Iras 
most often a sharp knife and an empty belly.” 

Only a month or two after the occupation a small wood near Valk 
in Denmark jvas attacked by some voracious grubs — Begennonnelar 
<[6 



vnn (pale Jussoclc moth). For some weeks these creatures devoured 
eveiy leaf and twig until the wood looked as if it had been burnt out 
by fire. This was a find. The whole country fallowed the onslaught 
of the grubs on the wood with ihc greatest interest and a sort of 
fellow-feeling. Gunnar Ilelweg-Lai-sen had the happy thought of 
printing in the Kristeligt Dagblad an article from an encyclopedia on 
the subject of this pale Jussock moth (Lat. : Das^ehita pudibunda). 
Seemingly it came originally from Prussia, and there was no known 
means of getting rid of it. Only Nature herself could tackle it : when 
the grub had devoui’ed everything there was in the wood, it died of 
hunger, and next year the wood was as fresh and green as ever. This 
article and some others, equally audacious, cost Helweg-Lansen his 
editorship. 


German propaganda has not caught on in Denmark. Although 
there foi’mcrly existed a Dano-German Association, it was proposed 
to found a new one, with a great flomish of trumpets, after the occu- 
pation. Its task would be to show how great were the interest and 
understanding in Denmark for things German. Hr. P. Knutzen, 
General Manager of tlu* Danish state railways, accepted the chair- 
niaiiship, and a Board and Commit tec were Jbnuctl, on which 
figured the tianu's of everybody who was anybody in Denmark. 
Several people whose names wore used had not even liccn con.suUtt:!, 
and they speedily withdrew (hem; but a fair number of names was 
" given. However, when the list came to be critically examined, it was 
found to bo fiir from complete : large organisations and institutions 
like univcxsilitis, higher education (aiablishmcnts, industrial ajid 
agricultural conceni.s and a.ssociatiom especially conuccti'd with 
Slcsvig were not represented. As for those who had given their 
immcs, they had to run the gauntlet of wliolcsalc disapproval, they 
were subjected to sheer terroiist treatment. One well-known univer*' 
sity publisher was informed that he would never again be given a 
book by the professors, unless he immediately resigned. Several 
prominent actors from the Theati’e Royal, who had rashly given 
their nambs, quickly regretted it — ^they simply did not dare to appear 
upon the stage — so they, too, withdrew their names. In spite of the 
State-supported campaign in its favour which was conducted all 
over the country, the total membership was only 800. And now, 
apparently, the Association is being wound up after a bare year’s 
existence. 

■iTte German Academy, founded in the summer, had no better 
luck, A villa which Countess Musse Scheel had made over to the 
Germans was to be the meeting-place for Danish and German 
scientists, and in order to give this as good a start as possible, the 
opening ceremonies were to talcc place in the Assembly Hall of the 
university. But the university bluntly refused the Minister’s request, 
although the King had promised to be present. Then the Minister 
conceived the excellent idea of hiring a hall in the National Museum. 
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Its name Would throw a glamour over the festivities, aud people out- 
side Denmark could not know that any one may lure rooms for social 
functions from the custodian of the National Museum. —even if it is 
for a carnival! However, the inauguration day was a disappoint- 
ment, after all. When the German Minister went to meet his dis- 
tinguished guests, the flag at the National Museum was flying at 
half-mast; and it was no use his upbraiding the museum authorities 
for this, for one of their oldest oflicials had died that very morning, 
and it has always been the custom here in Denmark to have the flags 
at half-mast on such occasions. The next disappointment awaiting 
the German Minister was when he went up to the royal carriage, 
bowing deeply to welcome His Majesty, when Out of the carriage 
stepped— not the King, but his brother, Prince Harald. At the last 
moment the King had changed his mind and sent his excuses. All 
Denmark rejoiced that day, jeering at the stupid J^azis, as the Germans 
are usually called. 

Final judgment over the “cold shoulder” cannot yet be pro- 
nounced. In the first place, it must not be forgotten that there are 
many Danes who know very well Uiat it is not enough to show a 
contempt of the Germans — I shall come back to this later — and in 
the second, the steadily growing reprisals against those who demon- 
strate show that it irritates the Germans beyond measure. Piocced- 
ings are taken wholesale against small boys who shout rude remarks 
at German soldiers, or against a teacher wlio is accused of working for 
England by way of propaganda in his history lessons, etc. 

The King’s appeal for “law and ordei” counted for a VC17 p[reat 
deal in the attitude of many a Dane. There was no sort of desire to 
^run counter to it, because people have the greatest human and 
political confidence both in titc King himself and in his views. At 
the same time, many a man is afraid that by an individual act — say 
a flight to England—he might do an injury to the mass of his fellows. 
As a Danish, writer has said : 

“I have come to the conclusion that mass-action is impossible 
and individual action not allowed. There are, in other words, 
situations where the comradeship of the brothel is more morally 
binding than morality itself.” 

• • « • • 

Superstition flourishes in bad limes. The first book that the Ger- 
, tuahs prohibited in Denmark was a small volume called Fanny. This 
Fanny was a seer of royal descent who lived in Denmark in the middle 
of last century. It appeared that she had prophesied that after the 
last war Denmark would regain Slesvig, which the Germans had 
taken from her in 1864. She bad likewise foretold that there would 
r be another war — ^and a much worse one — after the World War, and 
>jihat iSenmark would be mixed up in it, and “men in brown shirts” 
" Wuifld take possession of the country. So far everything fitted in very 
, W< 5 ll. But then one day there would be a great battle north of 
. ’Aabehraa, and Ihe enemy would be driven out, and the Danish King 



would tie his white horse to a tree a long way down in Germany. The 
frontier would be at that sjjot. 

“But, Fanny,” those hearing her foretell this had said, “wc do not 
want the border-line so far down.” 

“That is not tire point,” replied Fanny. “The Germans have lost, 
and they have no money to pay with, so they must pay with their 
land." 

A cold shudder ran down the backs of the Germans when they 
I'ead that, and they speedily demanded the withdrawal of the book ! 



PART TWO 

THE MODEL PROTECTORATE 


CHAPTER FIVE 

CAMOUFLAGED DICTATORSHIP 

There is no German Reich’s Commissar in Denmark. King 
Christian continues to reside at Amalicnborg Palace in Copenhagen ; 
the royal standard floats from the castle, and Danish sentries, in 
their busbies, keep guard at the entrance. 

Parliament meets and passes laws at Ghrislianborg as it always did. 

There is no Gei'man Court of Justice, and no German police are 
to be seen on the streets. 

The ordinary Dane may never notice that there are Germans in 
the country. Of course he aces the “grasshoppers” — Cennan soldiers 
in their grass-green field uniforms— but he niay never know that 
the Germans are interfering in the admiiiistrcitiun and internal 
^ affairs of the country. It was one point in the “contrtuil” of ()tii 
Awil that Denmark was to continue her normal daily life, 

But at the same time as the German army marched into DenmtU'lc, 
and took over the barracks, schools, ports and aerodromes, all the 
civil control posts were also taken over by Germans. Rome of these 
came from Germany, but many had been residing in Denmark for 
years, and it is true of practically all of them that they speak eX“ 
cellent Danish, As a rule people from Slcsvig have been chosen for 
die posts, but the man given control of the Danish radio announce- 
ments, a good-natured bishop from Bonn, said tliat he had been 
learning Danish for several years so as to Ijc able to take over the 
'post for which he had been chosen. On 7th April he was told to 
hold himself ready for a journey to Denmark. 

>The officer in supreme command of the German army of occupa- 
tion, in succession to General Kaupisch, who shortly after the occupa- 
tion joined the campaign in France, is General Luedke, a jovial, 
sociable- man from Hamburg, who had retired from active service, 
' and now tries to keep the German Embassy and its Nazis as far from 
himsdf as may be. ^ 

• Supreme in political affairs is the Minister, von Renthe-Fink, who 
still stays at the Embassy headquarters in Kastclvej, although a 
^Jarge, new, and up-to-date suite of business premises— Dagrnarhus on 
the,Raadhusplads — ^has been pressed into the service of the Legation, 
'■ The ocCiipation and the extra amount of responsibility ana work 
; th,ti& MXtafied'have entitled Renthe-Fink to call himself the General 



plenipotentiary foi' the Gonnan Reich, in addition to holdinj* the 
post of Minihlfi'. 

Both the responsibility and the work have, moreover, to be shared 
with the Press Att.irlie, Dr. Gustav Meissner, .i yoniif> man of 
thirty-two who, on the mf)rnin|» of tiic occupation, simply' .shoved to 
one side the former Attacht^ F. K. Friclitz, and took the iob for 
himself 

Dr. Meissner is a pci-son of considerable importance. In the first 
place, he is known as one of “Ribbentrop’s young men”. When the 
present Reich’s Minister for External ASairs was merely leader of 
Hitler’s underground Foreign Ministry in the period of the voir 
Neurath regime, he attached to himself about thirty young men, all 
of whom now hold positions of trust in the various occupied coun- 
tries. Whereas the German Minister can only go to Berlin by the 
regular route, Meissner has direct and personal relations with 
Rmbentrop, whose guest he frequently is at Fuchselberg castle. But 
in addition to this, Dr. Meissner is the Nazi LandesJUhrer fuer DSne- 
mark, which means that he holds equal rank with his nominal 
superior, the German Minister. Noticing that they are very far indeed 
from seeing eye to eye in political matters at all times, the Danisli 
Governincnt may sometimes manage to e.KploiL tlicir diirercnce.s of 
opinion. 

Once, for iustarica, Dr. Meissner let ffr, iScavcmits -Denmark’s 
Foreign Minister -know that the Releir could no longer approve of 
a Social Democrat being at the. head ofalFairs in tlus Danish kingdom- 
Hr, Statming would have to go. Scavenius brought the matter tip 
at the next Cabinet meeting in his usual aggrc,ssivci tone, telling the 
Prime Minister to make up his mind speedily. Hr. Siauniug was not 
as yet, however, in the mood to lake orders from a German without 
knowing more about the matter — and in any case iiot through his 
Foreign Minister. So in a talk with the German Miiihler he tried to 
find out what lay behind this new action. 

Hr. Rcnthe-Fink was amiability itself. “Dear Hr. Stauning,” he 
said, “we are very far from dissatisfied with you. You must definitely 
stay on. If Berlin is not satisfied with its relations with the Danish 
Goveniment, you might perhaps send a new Danish Minister to 
Berlin. You might, for example, send Erik Scavenius and take over 
the Foreign Ministry yourself. Might that not be the best solution?” 

But it was not in the least the solution which Dr. Meissner and 
Erik Scavenius had thought out. So tlie ministerial storm died down. 

Meanwhile the menacing shadow of Himmler hovers over the 
posts of both Renthe-Fink and Meissner. The supreme head of tire 
tlennan Gestapo is a very frequent visitor to Norway and Denmark. 
His permanent representative in Copenhagen was formerly a 
. member of tire Berlin police. He is ObergrUpperMhrer (Supreme 
Group Leader) Kantstcin, and his assistant is a Slesvig man. Dr. 
Johansen. They both reside at Dagmarhus, But when develop- 
ments in Denmark are too slow, Himmler himself comes. 



fress Attach^ Mej^ssner’s chief duty Wivs, of course, to keep a tight 
rein over the Danish Press. From the fim day of the occupatbn— 
the gth of April — the Germans started to take revenge on their old 
enemies. The worst of these was Nic. Blacdel, oite of the editois of 
Beiiingske Tidendi. For years he had been warning his readers of the 
Nazi danger 5 he had branded their methods and shown how Hitler’s 
sole aim was to subject to himself the whole of Em-ope. Blaedcl’s 
great knowledge and brilliant style had won a tremendous following 
for him in every one of the northern countries ; his articles were 
printed -throughout Scandinavia. He was too, the Danish radio’s 
niost popular political commentator. As long ago as the time of the 
Muhich settlement the Germans had tried to jam him. They de- 
manded that Berlingske Tidende should give its editor for foreign 
afiairs compulsory leave of three months from the paper-, and the 
directors agreed. 

Many people had been expecting that Nic. Blaedel would be the 
filrst prisoner to be sent to a concentration camp on the gth April. 
But the Danes were to be won over by kindness. They would be 
made to see that German terror tactics were a pure myth. Therefore 
the Germans confined themselves to the claim that Blaedel should at 
, once be dismissed from the paper, and that he should exercise no sort 
of political activity at all. The same treatment was meted out to 
' Franz von JeSaen of the J^ationaltidende and, a year later, to Gunnar 
Helweg-Larsen, chief editor of the Kristeligt Dagblad, who, in a 
clever blend of audacity and subtlety, had regularly commented ott 
the progress of Gerraanisation. 

Hr. H. P. Sorensen, the editor of Hr. Stanuing’s own paper — 
SociA-DemkraUn — ^was denounced to the German Minister by a 
deserter of the paper, the venerable Harald Bergstedt, because 
*he had refused to print Bergsledt’s sycophantic article.s on his 
German tour. Sorensen was then made to print them ; but in an 
introductory note he dissociated liimself from them, saying that they 
' did not express tlie views of his paper, 

, ' A well-known provincial editor and member of the Broadcasting 
'Qoufacil — ^Knud Ree of Esbjerg — ^was arrested the very day of the 
.^occupation, and jsent to Hamburg, He returned after some weeks, a 
broken man. He refused to say anything about his sojourn in 
.Hamburg. He did, however, take up his work again. 

- ■- The' SocM-Democratic organ in Aarhus — printed a 
leading article which led to the suppression of the paper for 
» three days and to the compulsory resignation of the editor, Ejby 
; ’•■EiSist.^ 

1 . ’ , Press censorship has been introduced. It is nominally exercised by 
‘^Danish officials — ^the Press Bureau of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, under the leadership of K, J. Eskelund, the head of me 
% tj^rtment-rrhut of course in conformity with daily instructions 
ffoiit Berlip, All foreign telegrams— in reality that can mean only 
\ telegrams ftom Berlin, Rome and Stockholm— have to be passed fcy 
-j’“the":RrfiSS'BureaUj| wluch also gives directions’ as to the space to be 



employed in setting-np the individual telegrams and, in certain 
cases, the wording of the heading as well. 

The German Pres.s Attache expressed the wish that the Danish 
papers should, as far as possible, resemble their pre-invasion selves. 
The bright, cheerful tone which has always characterised Danish 
newspapers would make readers believe that there had been no 
tampering with the Press. But the readers refused to be fooled, and 
there was a catastrophic falling off in the output of papers. 

It was far from easy for the Danish papers either to preseiwc their 
humour or to maintain the outwaid form of the old days. First and 
foremost they were forbidden to print the British communiques, and 
a speech by Churchill, for example, would be cut about and twisted 
beyond recognition, sometimes entirely distorted. 

Almost the only bright spot in the year which I spent as foreign 
news editor on die Politiken, after the occupation, was the intimate 
glimpse I had into German mediods. The Foreign Ministiy and the 
Propaganda Ministry were incessantly at loggerheads in Berlin. 
There might be five or six conflicting orders in the com’se of an 
evening, and while tlie one Ministry forbade any mention of a 
speech of Churchill’s, the other might publish columns of disap- 
proval and contradiction of the same speech. So your heading 
might run; “Sharp German Contradiction of a Speech Believed to 
I-Iave Been Made by Churchill.’’ 

But you could not go very far wiUiout the censor intervening. A. 
sharply worded complaint was once .sent because I had put the 
telegram about the British monthly lossc-s under Germany’s aerial 
bombardment of London in the same column as ihc telegram con- 
taining the number of persons killed by traffic iiccideut.s in lingland. 
It wa.s almost like saying that the losses in the air war were not so 
frightfully heavy, after all — ^which would never do 1 
As for materials from the home front, what with the censorship 
imposed in certain ca.ses, and tlic instructions issued by the Press 
Bureau of tlie Foreign Ministry, we were snowed under with direc- 
tions. Here are a few examples : 

15/6/1940. In no cu’cumstance may the daily Press publish 
any intimation or other article whatever regarding reunion days 
[days commemorating the restoration of Slesvig to Denmark after 
the world-war] or concerning interviews and the lilce, resulting 
from such reunion days or connected with the club meetings 
which may have been held. 

22/6. Statements about cleaiing balances published by the' 
National Bank must not be commented on. 

21/7. On Friday afternoon, an English ’plane was shot down 
over north Jutland. Two of the crew were tedeen prisoner. The 
machine was saved. On Sunday night an English flier dropped 
some bombs off the coast of south-east Seeland. One hit a fisher- 
man’s house, destroying it. The occupant, who had been aslecii 
upstairs, was killed and his sixteen-year-old son severely wounded. 



Regarding the above, no further particulars of any sort must he published-^ 
by the local Press either. Death announcements, if any, mast be contained 
only in the phrase "has suddenly departed this lija’\ 

13/8. On Tuesday, between twelve noon and one o’clock, a 
squadron of twelve English bombers made an attack on the air- 

E ort of Aalborg. They encountered strong German anti-aircraft 
re, and were also attacked by German fighter machines. Five 
of the attacking machines were shot down by tlic German anti- 
aircraft fire and six by German fighters, so that only one English 
madiine was able to go back. Only a very few Danes suffered 
injury in the attack, some seriously. One of the latter departed 
this life in the course of the afternoon. For the rest, apart from 
some bombs which fell in a field in the neighbourhood of Aalborg, 
killing some horses and other animals, there has been no other 
intimation of material or other damage. 

To the foregoing report the papers may not attack over-detailed accounts 
from Aalborg. This applies to any amplification brought about by de- 
scriptions of the air combat based on eyewitnesses' accounts. These de- 
scriptions must not include details which may give further military in- 
telltgence beyond what the eyewitness at a distance is in a position to 
confirm with certainty. The local Press mqv give the names of the injured 
Danes, while the name of the dead man must be published in the whole 
Press. All the telegrams concerning the air attack on Aalborg sent out by the 
Deutsches NachrichtenbUro are cancelled. 

(The last sentence wfts interesting. The papers which, in the course 
if the day, had seen tlie telegrams sent out by the German Inlelli- 
ence Bureau had the opportunity, for once in a way, to confirm for 
hemsclves how fantastically inaccurate these were. The German 
elegrams had shot down practically the whole English air force. 
This was so audacious tliat it did not do to let the Danes see it. 
The telegrams were therefore stopped. For the first time, the Ger- 
aan mifitary report could not be printed in the Danish papers 
ither. It, loo, contained a fabulous number of English airmen shot 
lown, so had to be suppressed.) 

^ aa/7. The General Management of the Slate Railways an- 
*o\mcea that the ferry service between Elsinore and Helsingborg 
is t^porarjly suspended. 

This announcement may be published only in the above form, and not Set 
up in large type. 

(The papers had many announcements of this kind to publish 
« time Went on— until there were too many, and then nothing at all 
A^as said when the ferries were stopped. It was the English airmen 
who had been dropping mines. This sort of interruption to the 
ct?y services must never be announced by tlie radio.) 

Although it might well have seemed that so far-reaching a censor- 
ship yrould ^ve Ae Germans the sort of Press they wanted, this was 
irery far fi:om being die case. The Danish editors— with only a few 



exceptions — put up an admirable resistance. In tire beginning-, Dr. 
Meissner complained that he noted an absence of understanding of 
thing.s German in the Danbh Pi’oss; he added that he longed for 
“heartiness”. Later his remarks were more scvcic. On the ar,th 
April, 1941, when the ucenpation had lasted a whole year, he called 
together the principal editors of the Danish Pre-ss for a general 
discussion. 

His speech to them gave the distinct impression that things wei'c 
going none too well with German activities in Denmark. 

Dr. Meissner began by saying that he had to address a serious 
W'arning to the Danish cditois. He had hoped that, after the occupa- 
tion, the Press would give the Danish population a clearer, truer 
(i.e., German) picture of the situation in Europe, W'hUe at the same 
time illuminating the Dano-German situation “in the right way”. 
But he had soon been disappointed, he said. 

By September of 1940 (when the big attack on London was be- 
ginning in earnest) “« state of umest had been created in Denmark which 
might easily have led to cmijlict, if on tlie German side we had not, with 
the greatest patience, found a way out of the dilemma. In autumn and 
winter we encountered^ a very difficult mood in Denmark. It was perfectly 
clear that in its daily work the Pre.ss here built to a much greater 
extent on that mood than ou a regard for the actual political 
situation.” 

Dr. Meissner next mentioned that at that point Professor Vinding 
ICi'Use of Copenhagen took the initial Ive in crisating belter relations 
between the ]*rc.ss and the Germans. “Lines tipon which collabora^ 
tion could be carried out were on that occasion established, in order 
to check any diilicullies in the way of a satislactory stilution. In spile 
of the fact that the Heich’a highest represent a live in thi.s country 
[■Renthe-FinkJ was present at the conversation in question, nothing 
came, of the fine words. The praiseworthy initiative wMcli we had a 
right to expect after it never materialised. We went foward into the 
new year with a very difficult frame of mind among the population. The 
momentarily unfavourable situation [the lull over the war front 
during the winter months) had given some Danes tlie impression 
that tire progress of Germany’s war might had been checked. The 
Press took pains to eiack up events in North Africa and the Balkans 
to such an extent that the people of Denmark were led to believe 
that the war situation and the relative balance of armed might had 
completely changed.” 

Dr, Meissner was particularly dissatisfied with the way in 
which “the American encroachment in Greenland” had been 
treated. 

“I had imagined [he said] that Danish national consciousness, 
which, as we all know, is daily emphasised in the Press, would have 
given you gentlemen, as editors, the chance to make independent 
comments as an expression of your own sentiments in this connexion, 
and I am perfectly well aware of the reaction produced in the population by 
the said occurrence. It is steadily becoming more and more evident Iww 



natural, dignified lines which best become a Danish Liberal daily 
in the present circumstances. 

The first penalty of imprisonment for subversive activities was 
passed in August 194.1 on Dr. Vilhelm la Cour, an historian of note, 
mjecially interested in the work of the national fi on tier movement. 
In the first place he was forced to give uia his position as editor of the 
Slesvig monthly periodical Graensemgten. He then took up woik as 
lecturer and pamphleteer. Two of his pamphlets were published, 
Om at sige Ja — og Nej (Whether to say Yes and No) and Ord til 
os I Dag (Words to Us To-day). They were both confiscated, but 
the Danish police deliberately went to work so slowly that the 
pamphlets — 22,000 copies — ^were out of sight before they came. La 
Oour was sentenced to eighty days’ imprisonment, and his publisher, 
Ame Sorensen, to sixty days. IVotds to Us To-day was a running 
commentary on the German philosopher Fichte’s famous fourteen 
speeclies to the German nation during the Napoleonic war, when 
the French army were in occupation of the whole of Prussia. 

At the Nuremberg party congress in 1929 Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
leader of German Kultur, had declared that Fichte was the philo- 
sopher of deeds ; he was in reality a pioneer of the Nazi movement of 
more than 1 00 years later. Another Nazi — ^Dr. Ijudwig Schemann — 
had declared that Fichte’s words deserved to be inscribed in letters 
of gold in every race-teacher’s catechism as well a.s in every father- 
land’s breviary. 

But now, suddenly, the Danish people must not vend the .speeches 
of the German philosopher. They contained words of ro.sistiuico and 
rebellion against the alien OTpressors. Ficlitc wa.s thinking of the 
French army, la Cour of the German, when he reported his specch&s. 

, Fichte’s challenge to the young German students might be summed 
' up in these words ; Believe fully aird entirely in that which can truly 
sustain you, and do not be satisfied with ‘‘contemplation”, Init sltrcle 
forth to action. Stand by your word; otherwise you are not a man, 
and unworthy of your people. 

La Gour described how Fichte awoke to national consciousness — 
and bis words were as if coined for the situation in Denmark to-day. 
Fichte had at first let himself be borne along in the confusion of the 
, no-Oment after the French occupation of Prussia, but some months 
after the fall of Berlin he had found himself again. He was too manly 
a character to give up, and the bitter expeiiences of the time were 
necessary to send him into action. 

La Gour continues : 

“This humiliation at being unable to act freely, tliis bitterness 
on encountering spies everywhere, this vexation at the sight of 
occupation troops in all the streets of Berlin and the knowlc'dge 
that they arc strutting about in the same way in every town and 
fortress of Germany, on her raads and in her ports I But still worse 
was the depressing thought that not everybody reacted to those 
^humiliations as he did himself; that certain persons could lower 



therast'lvos to fralumise with the enemy, that proalitutos rcreived 
them gladly and that they poisoned the mind of youth. In the 
aliens’ wake followed, too, a stream of noji-thuman ideas - 
foreign wforkl-conceptions and foreign catchwords. 'I'hcn caine an 
agitation for a hinivmal mnnaichy' under the leadership of France, and if 
this ivere realised it toould make. permanent the state of emlavemenl. Worth- 
less rogues here and there went sniffing after gain by placing 
themselves at the disposal of the foreigners, lallting their tongue, 
excusing, explaining, recommending. Pfui! — as the Germans say. 

“How could all that be changed? . . . Nearly the whole of 
Europe lay under the heel of the littlcj black-a-vised Corsican. 
Now he was turning his attention to Russia ; but could it withstand 
him? 

^‘And if it failed, then there was none other to set one's hopes on but 
England — w, that old, tough, fabulously slow and fabulously tenacious 
England, In that case she lootild be freedom's last bulwark in Europe. 
Cioiligation's bulwark. What a debt would one not owe to England if 
that land, after years of struggle, saved all the nlher nations from oppres- 
sion. A Gmiittfi ivould never be able to forget that. . . 

La Cour’s description of Idchtc’s awakening and of the state of 
affiiii’S <luring the Najxjleonic wars wns, of course, lakrn by the 
Banish readers as a bold compaiisoir with existing circumisl.inees in 
Denmark. 

Alkr introducing' the flerinan philosopher, the pamphlet goe,s on 
to give a lYsiiin^ of the fourteen speeches ; they are expounded aud 
commented on. h'or Jiaving written an article on those same speoelie.s 
' the Norwegian author Ronald Eatigen got eight years’ imprison- 
ment. There is the dilfenmce between Norway and Denmark 1 
Before Vilhebn la C'our mid his pnblislicr Arne Sorensen were 
confined to prison, they were received in audience by King Christian ! 

Dining the fust months after the occupation Denmark was com- 
pletely cut oir from odicr counU'ics. Thex'c were no papers from 
neutral countries, and naturally none from England and France 
either. Then the Swedish and Swiss papere were permitted to come 
in, and it 'was once more possible to write to foreign neuti'al coun- 
tries and to receive letters from them, even though they were cen- 
soi'cd by the Germans. Letters inside the countay arc not censored. 

' Crowds of German young women in uniforms were at once 
installed in the chief telephone offices, where they exercise-^-it must 
be admitted — an exceedingly mild sway. Not all conversations are 
listened to — only on certain telephones belonging to suspected 
persons is this constantly liable to occur. Even in those cases, how- 
/ ever, you may express yourself very frankly about the Germans — 
you can call them “swine” if you have a mind to ! Only when yon 
refer to military or political matters is your conversation interrupted, 
but beyond that nothing. 

The Danish radio, of course, came under censorship at once ; one 



The second great man in the Stauning Government tvas the 
Radical leader. Dr. Peter Muncli, a quiet scholar, an idealist and a 
warm admirer of Lord Robert Cecil. A Conservative editor wrote 
that Munch as a politician was “characterised by steadfastness of 
ideas and purposes, but at the sanre time by the pliancy of a realist 
in politics when confronted with untoward circumstances. His 
personality displays certain arislidian traits which make an im- 
pression even on his political opponents.” 

The “untoward circumstances” were for Munch Nazi Germany. 
Actually he is neither pro-Nazi nor pro-German. He is a pacifi.st 
in every fibre, and the League of Nations has had no more enthusi- 
astic or loyal member than he. 

Seldom has fate been harder on an idealistic politician than it 
has on Peter Muncii. Although a pacifist, as Minister of Defence 
during the first World War he was obliged to make the biggest 
military preparations there had ever been in Denmark ; and Hitler’s 
Germany, which no one hated worse than he, compelled his realist 
conceptions to grant it one favour after anotlier. On the 17th 
^Dril, 1935, he was the only one who voted against the League of 
Nations condemnation of I-Iillcr’s illegal rearmament— and he did so 
for tlie sake of the northern counliies. At the London conference in 
March 1936, when the question of sanctions against Germany was 
raised, because Hitler had gone into the Rhineland, he voted against 
the sanctions. Lastly, on the 3isl May, 1939, just a year before Den- 
mark was occupied, he accepted Hiller’s oiler of a noa-aggression 
pact. 

He had gone far to meet his powciful southern neighbour- -much 
too far, the majority of the Danish people thought — and so when a 
sacrifice was demanded on 9th April, he was the stvcrilicc. He had 
never been popular in Denraaik. 

The position of the parties in tire Danish Parliament when the 
occupation took place, and as it still is to-day, is as follows ; 

The Prime Minister’s parly — Social-Democrats: 64, membera 

in the Lower House (35 in the Upper). 

Liberals, the large Farmer party: 30 (18). 

Conservative People’s Party (Christmas Moller’s party) ; a6 (13). 

^Radical Liberals (Dr. Munch’s party) : 14 (8). 

Peasant Party, a Nazi Farmer party ; 4(1). 

Federal League: 3 (0). 

Communist Party: 3 (o). 

Mnzis (Frits Clausen^: 3 (o). 

United Party fon the Faroes) : 1(1). 

Slesvig Party (German minority in Slesvig) : 1 (o). 

' J. bus the Government had a solid majority : 78 of the Lower House’s 
^ *49 :giembers and 43 of the Upper House’s 76 members. 
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Naturally enough, when the trouble came, nobody thought of 



holding debates and iipporliouiug responsibility. The one idea in 
the minds of all the big parties ■was to stand firmly by the Govern- 
ment —and the King. 

Christian X came to exercise «i decisive inllucnce on the attitude 
of the whole nation to the new situation, and he several times took 
an active part in the politics of the country. Immediately after the 
occupation the first rcconsi ruction took place in the Government. 
The two large opposition parties — the Liberals and the Gonsei'va- 
tives— each chose three members who were admitted to the Cabinet 
as advisory Ministers. These were, on the Liberal side : Dr. Krag, 
Soren Brorsen and Hauch, a member of the Upper House and one 
of Danish agriculture’s most important representatives; on the 
Conservative side : Haale, Fibiger and Christmas Moller. 

This Government lasted barely three months, when a new re- 
construction was found to be necessaiy. The parties themselves 
wanted a simplification of the Government — it was far too unwieldy, 
with its nineteen Ministers. That, however, was not the decisive 
factor: the new reconstruction took place because both the King 
and the Germans wanted a change. 

Among the population there was a great lack of confidence in 
Dr. Munch as I’creign Minister. Not at all because it was thought 
that he would show himself too amenable to the Germans, but be- 
cause he was eonsidf'rcd to have been responsible for the policy 
■Which had collapsed with the occupalion. As leader of ejuite a small 
party, Dr. Munch had defiantly carried out Ids disarmament 
policy, although an ever-growing number of the Social-Democrats 
had been in favour of an increase in defence preparations. 

King Christian shared this antipathy to the Foreign Minister. 
The occupation had been a sort of condenmation of his policy ; 
now he had to go. Tlic King had, moreover, his own.,candklate 
for the post : the former Radical Foreign Minister, Erik Scavenius. 
It was not that the King had any special personal or political 
sympathy with Scavenius, but that he thought that the present 
situation demanded a Foreign Minister in whom the Germans 
would have confidence; and they had confidence in Scavenius! 
It was wise, therefore, in regard to the Germans, to choose him. 

The demands made by the Germans were more comprehensive. 
In the first place, they had a decided distrust for the then Minister 
of Justice, Unmack-Larsen, who had succeeded Steincke only six 
months previously. Unmack-Larsen had shown himself the reverse 
of amenable during the three months of the occupation which had 
elapsed ; he must tlicrefore be the fiirst to go. 

Their other demands were part of a bigger plan. They had 
promised to abstain from interfering in the country’s interior 
politics, and in any case llie time was not ripe for a Nazi Government 
tnider Frits Clausen. So they would follow a roundabout course. 
From the very beginning the Germans had found a certain amount 
of understanding among a small circle of industrialists a.nd engineers, 
They were people not altogether averse from totalitarian ideas 



absolutely ccuivinced that he is right. By (einpei ament lie is all for 
authoritarian policy: he despises tlie opinion of the people. A 
colleiigaie asked him saveaslically one day -wlietla'v it -wouUl not be 
ideal for him if there were no people at nil, so that he could sit at his 
ease and^nile as he had a mind to ! 

When Germany attacked Russia on the sand June, 1941, he 
gave his contempt for the people’s opinion an even more marked 
expression than in the declaration which he published when he 
first came into power. The reaction of the Danish people to this 
fresh extension of tlic war was exliaordinarily sound and logical. 
Propaganda concerning the great Communist danger which 
threatened all Europe never caught on seriously in Denmark. But 
on the very first day of the war, Scavenius recalled the Danish 
Minister in Moscow. Resentment over this was great throughout the 
country, and on 26th June the Government was compellca to issue 
a statement explaining the diplomatic break with Russia, which 
was all the more singular seeing that Denmark still maintains 
diplomatic relations with Germany’s chief enemy, England. Here 
is the statement : 

"Armed Europe has entered on a new phase, which claims 
mr attention in a special degree, bccnusc Germany has turmxl 
her weapons eastward, and is lighting a Power wliich has for 
years threatened Scandinavian welfare and development. The 
attack on Pinland in 1939 gave sub.stnuco to Scandinavin’.'i fear 
of danger from the East. The wave of sympalliy which wellt'd 
up for our gallant brethicu in their light .swee])s over the Danish 
ijeople now also, as the fight is icsumed after the Russian attack 
on Finland [!]. 

"This time Finland does not fight alone, but with other Euro- 
pean countries battling under, German leadership to consolidate 
another social order worthy of European culture. The. struggle 
is in the common interest of Europe, and it will decisively preserve 
the European countries fi-om internal social decay, Denmark 
does not take part in aims, but the common interest of Europe 
demands that Denmark should not remain impassive. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is expressed in the recall of the Danish legation 
firpni Moscow.” 

^ In this declaration the Danish Foreign Minister wholeheartedly 
approves of the German attack on Russia, which he says is in the 
(fopimon mterest of all Europe. 

- In the jDcginning the formal head of the Government, the Prime 
Minister Stauning, held himself strictly aloof from the policy of 
Scavenius. GoEaboration between the two men, who frequently 
'did not see each other to talk to for weeks on end, was at the lowest 
possible ebb. However^ Scavenius had the more dominating per- 
sonality, and presently the Prime Minister had very little to Jearn 
li;s Foreign Minister in the vyay of flattering speeches to the 
' Genfians. 



Hr. Stauuing has fallen a viclitn to the Vichy mentality. Origin- 
ally he did undoubtedly wish to show resistance to German aggres- 
sion, but alter the fall of France his faith in England’s ability to win 
disappeared, and resistajicc was transformed into willingness to 
co-operate. Once gripped by the Vichy mentality, one step 'leads 
to another, and it is impossible to turn back. 

In March IQ/Ji Hr. Stunning made a speech at the Students’ 
Union in Copenhagen, in which he declared that be could not see 
that any other countty than Gemaiiy could win this wat, and in August 
of the same year he said in an interview to the Swedish pro-Nazi 
propaganda paper Aflonbladet that “every one in Denmark was con- 
vinced that new conditions would be established in Europe, and 
Geimany would be the country which would, in Juture, be regarded as 
Europe's central power." 

His choice of words was decidedly unhappy when he said, on the 
occasion of his twelfth anniversary as Prime Minister, that the gth 
April had given him “an unpleasant surprise”. Surely there could 
never be a more disgustingly mild description of the German 
attack on Denmark ! 


How did the other meiub<*i’S t>f lire Governincnl ad.just them- 
selves to tile submissive policy of Keaveniusi’ 

Of several i( may be said that tlu-y only irgardcd tliemsclvc.s as 
professional MinhUirs, wlio.se, exclusive task it wjis to get on with 
their job as honestly ami quietly as possible. Others, like the 
Social-Deniacraiic Minister of Finance, Hr. Buhl, the Liberal 
Minisler for Internal Ailairs, Knud Kristonsen, and the Radical 
Minister of Educul ion, Jwrgeu Jorgensen, undouhledly saw that they 
also had a re.snon.sil)ility in mgnra to the policy of the Government 
a.s a whole. 'J'ncy retain their posts simply because they do not wish 
to destroy the. hope of collaboration which the majority of the people 
wanted, originally at any rate, because it kept out a Government 
compo.scd entirely of Qiiislings. 

The new Mini.ster of Transport, the thirty-eight-ycar-old Gunnar 
Larsen, on the other hand, became at once one of the most ardent 
supporters of Scavenius. \^ca he used to officiate as head of the 
great international firm he had inherited from his father, he liked 
to be considered sti’ongly pro-British and pro-American in his out- 
look. He acted the part of the international financier: flew every 
morning from his estate in Jutland over to Copenliagen, where lie 
did his business, and then flew back again in the evening. Now he 
became an easy victim of the Nazi top dogs, accepted invitations to 
Berlin, and was duly impressed when Ribbentrop lectured him for 
hours together on the mysteries of the Nazi cult. 

Long ere this his business friends in England had lost confidence 
in him. After the war broke out, when he was on a visit to London, 
several of his old associates asserted tliat he undoubtedly wanted the. 
Germans to win. In the Swedish papers — and in the Danish as well — 
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frightful summer in, this catastropliic year ! Atifl there was no tiring 
of them. That human sea boiled and seetiied ; one tnoiueiit with 
enthusiasm, the next with rage. They booed and hissed wlten 
Germany’s name, was mcntioncci. And dotted about the hull wcie 
those who took notes of the whole alTair for the benefit of the 
Gertnan Minister. 

Renthe-Fink had always hated Christmas Moller ; it was a purely 
personal hatred. He refused to come to the opening of the Parlia- 
ment because he could not there have escaped meeting Christmas 
Moller as a Minister. He had all hw telephone conversations 
listened to. He had fifth-column men sitting on the Consei'vative 
copimittee. When Christmas Moller had, in confidence, given this 
committee certain particulars, a report of them lay on Renthe- 
Fink’s table the same day. 

Now the German Press drummed up another campaign against 
Christmas Moller, and attacked the Government for not having 
forbidden his speeches. Hamburger Fremdenblatt said on the igth 
December : 

“/f can scarcely be denied that the internal political opposition in Den^ 
mark has grown stronger. Tliis affects the country’s external policy 
, in relation to Germany. An attack on Danish Nazis and (h'rmans 
of the same way of thinking is considered as an attack on the 
German Reich. It cannot be overlooked that Sluuning ha.s taken 
no notice of Hr. Christmas Mollcr’s attack on German Nazism.” 

Then the German Minister flew to Berlin. In his tlispalch«case 
wete the short-hand notes of Christmas Mwllcr’s telephone talks and 
other things. They were not altogether pretty words that the Con- 
servative leader had spoken. He had a habit of iclerring to the 
Nazis as “swine”. Renthe-Fink was boiling with rage ; now (Jhrist- 
mas Moller would be done for. However, the German Mini.sler 
had a good many othei* points on his programme, which he only 
needed the authorisation of the Reich Government to carry out. 
He remained in Berlin for a week, and then returned by ’plane on 
Ohi’islmas Eve. He sent for Scavenius at once. This was the crisis 
of wluch we shall hear later. 

Asdbr Christmas Mailer, it ended with his having to relinquish 
his scat in Parliament and all his activities in the Conservative 
Pat^. This he did on loth January, 1941. Renthe-Fink had got rid 
of his worst opponent. 


The circle of people well affected to the invaders, and made up 
in the main of engineers, big industrialists and proprietors, who 
with the Germans* help had procured a seat for Gunnar Larsen in 
tho Government, had not been idle after the ministerial reconstruc- 
tion in July. They were few in number, but very influential. tW'c 
yvere different groups of them, each group working for its own special 
\ailn. Some were planning to acquire power for themselves within 



the Nazi Party, and to throw Frits Clausen out of his position as 
leader. O there wanted a business Ministry in which there would be 
no politicians at all. 

Among those who had dreamt of the conquest of the Nazi Party 
was the former Liberal Minister and landowner Madsen-MygdaJ. 
His attempt to swing the Liberals over in the authoritarian direction 
wtts a complete failure. For some years he really had been the 
Hdvding (chief) of the Danish landowners, and had an influence which 
was quite unusual in Danish political life. Now he talked to deaf 
ears at the meetings of the Liberal Party. It was perhaps natural, 
then, that he should look round for other followers, and for some 
months there was a general idea that he would be the first Minister 
of a Nazi Government. But possibly the experiences in Norway 
had an alai'ming effect ; in any case. Hr. Madsen-Mygdal disappeared 
from the limelight late in the autumn, and in the early part of 1941 
was succeeded as leader of his party by the Minister for Internal 
Affairs, Knud Kristensen. 

Those working for a business Gbvernment chose a delegation 
who were to seek an audience with the King; they intended to 

E oint out that the parliamentary, system had collapsed, and that 
lenmark must show a spirit of accommodation to Germany by 
electing: a Government composed entirely of men who were willing to 
maintain a realistic policy with regard to Germany. What a 
realistict policy meant in this connexion one might well guess. 

The King sent word to (he delegation that if it were political 
questions they wanted to disettss with him, his Prime Minister, Hr. 
Stanniug, would have to be present at the meeting. On these terms, 
however, the delegation did not wish to negotiate. But one of its 
members, the former Minister Host, availed himself of the right 
appertaining to every past or present Minister, and asked for a 
private interview with the King. 

At this interview Hr. Host explained to the King what it was that 
the delegation desired. But King Christian absolutely refused to 
discuss the possibility. No Government other than the Parliament 
was to he formed, said the King. "If a Government is forced vmon 
me witliout the will of Parliament, I shall abdicate.” -The King 
informed Hr. Host that he would tell the Prime Minister what had 
taken place. A few days afterwards Hr. Stauning was able to state 
in the Lower House that the composition of the Government could be 
altered only in conformity with constitutional methods. JVo member of the 
Government^ he said — nor the King either— ^would act apart from the 
Parliament^ which voas the body chosen to represent the people, ^ 

The King’s cousin, Prince Axel, who, in addition to being Admiral 
of the Fleet, is Director and Chairman of the great Danish Ikm 
East Asiatic Company, had frequently been named as the possible 
head of a business Government; but it is very doubtful whether the 
Prince himself knew anydiing about these plans. There has never 
been any reason to question the Prince’s attitude. Among the men 
yho worked most zealously for this scheme were tlie former 
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avoided. A firm and constant pressure on the Government’s leading 
men was all that was necessary. The new Minister of Justice, Haralcl 
Petersen, King’s Counsel, was to he the next victim of the Germans. 

'I’he existing Danish laws refused to be bent to the German system. 
They were the laws of a free and mature people, gradually built up 
On King Valdcmar’s 700-year-old Jutlandish law and his famous 
introduction thereto : “With law shall the counti’y be built. But if 
every man would do what was right, there would be no need for any 
law.’* The newest and most liberal ideas out of the legislation of 
other lands had been adopted. Here there was full publicity • here 
the members of the jury were themselves men of the people j here 
was the right to think, to speak and to write freely. 

Gradually the Germans now began to corrupt the Danish judicial 
system. During the year that Harald Petersen acted as Minister of 
Justice, before the Germans brought about his downfall, he was 
obliged — good, honest Dane as he was — to be a party to the violation 
of the spirit of Danish justice time after time. 

The first break with a civilised country’s administration of justice 
was the enactment of a penal law having retroactive effect. So far, this 
had only been seen in Germany during the time of the Reichstag 
fire trial. Now such a law was passed in Denmark on 17 th January, 

^i^y asth January the first sentence after the introduction of the 
new penal regulations had already been passed. Li’cnt.-Cioi. T. A. 
0rum, second in command in the Danish air force, was condcraned 
to imprisonment for life for anti-German espionage. 'Z’his espionage 
sentence caused a great stir among the people, tmi one coralbrttjd 
oneself with the reflection that “for lile” meant only “for tho dura- 
tion of the war’’. Then a certain Flight Lieutenant Jessen was also 
condemned : he was given fourteen years’ irnpi-isoument ; a Second 
Lieutenant got eight years and a Flight Mechanic three years. 

Lieut.-Col. 0rum had been arrested in Berlin, when on his way 
to South America. From there he intended travelling to England and 
joining the R.A.F. When he was caught he had on him, unfortu- 
nately, drawings of all Germany’s aerodromes and military objectives 
in Denmark. When the sentence was made known, the Danish 
Minister of Justice stressed the fact that the German Supreme Com- 
mand in Denmark had had the right to claim that this case should 
be tried by German military law, when a death-sentence would haVe 
been pronounced on the accused. “But as a sign of German generos- 
ity, the Supreme German Command had permitted the case to be 
trW in accordance with Danish justice, on condition that the 
‘penalty laid down should be in proportion to the serious character 
of the crime.” 

This was a typital example of the Germans’ behaviour in Den- 
, mark. The public should be made to understand that the German 
, authorities had shown an unusual degree of magn animi ty, whereas 
the truth was that the Germans were at the same time foisting on 
, the country a law which meant a definite breach of the principles of 



Danish administration of justice, but which they thought necessary 
because of the steadily growing icsistance und unrest among the 
people. 

’]’hc fact is llial the case of Lieut. -Col. 0rum, which came to the 
knowledge of the Gerntans thanks to the presence of a spy in the 
Danish flying corps, revealed the existence of a widespread plot. 
Not only was there an extensive espionage system directed against 
Germany, but a considerable number of young men had successfully 
been mustered, who would try by every possible means to get to 
England in order to fight against Germany. Luckily the Germans 
did not manage to unravel all the threads in this affair. 

The many new penal regulations and the harshness of the sentences 
show that public feeling in Denmark had, even by this time, almost 
reached the pitch of desperation, and might presently get beyond the 
control of both Danish and German authorities. 

The new penal regulations included the following ; 

Any person spreading rumours likely to damage the interests of 
Denmark in i-egard to countries abroad (that is, Germany) will be 
punished, even if the rumours are not passed on publicly, with a 
term of imprisonment not exceeding otje year. 

In 30 far as it is a question of pavUmlavs concerning military 
objectives the punishment is for life. 

Lifc-sontencc may, further, be passed on any person 

(a) who serves in the forces of Germany’s enemies or who 
rontieva these enemies assistance likely to endanger the German 
mililary forces ; 

(b) who destroys, damages or makes away with war material 
used by the Germans j 

(c) who, moreover, performs actions of a similar nature which 
may injure Denmark’s interests in relation to Germany. 

The regulations also included acts committed by Danish citizens 
outside Danish territory. However, seeing that these corrld not be 

E uirished by imprisonment, it was decided that their property in 
lenmark coirld be confiscated. 

In May there followed new laws, doing awa^ with trials by jury, 
which Denmark had introduced in imitation of' the Eirglrsh judicial 
system. It was feared trow that jurymen might chatter anci betray 
any secrets they may have learnt during the trial of a case. In all 
political matters and matterTs affecting a “foreigir Power” the co- 
operation of a layman was now forbidden. It was further established 
that people nright not always have the right to engage their own 
solicitor. This held good especially in the event of the matter 
affecting the “safety of the State” and the relations to forergr 
Powers, and "where any other special circumstance makes ii 
desirable”. 

People living outside Denmark have not heard much about tht 
Danish law courts and their activities, and, of course, what happenec 
was a small thing compared with what happened in other oppressec 



lands, whence came accounts of big raids, death-sentences and the 
like. In Denmark life went on pretty much as usual — so people 
thought. Yet the law courts were oveiburdeued. To spjead nunoiuh 
was, as a rule, merely to I'clate what was actually tuhiug place. It was 
spreading "rumours” to mention the Clustoms Union with Germany ; 
it was “rumours” to speak of tlie handing over of warships to Ger- 
many; it was “rumours” to refer to some fresh political pressure on 
the Danish Government. But the “rumours” were almost always 
truth. 

The German Reich Govenunent’s memorandum of gth April, on 
the aims and purposes of its military action in Denmark, h^ been 
sprinkled with promises. One after another of these were now 
broken: the country was being economically fleeced; prominent 
politicians were forced out of office; writers were arrested ; a censor- 
ship was introduced. More than that, the* Germans openly discussed 
the r 61 e which was allotted to Denmark under “the new order”, and 
which gave to the country the functions and place of a vassal State. 
No wonder the whole country was in a ferment. Time after time the 
Prime Minister had to repeat the King’s appeal for order and tran- 
quillity. As a warning, the heavy sentences of imprisonment imposed 
for insults to the Germans, sabotage and demonstrations were given 
full publicity. 

In the early days, as we hiivc said, it had been possible lo maintain 
relations witn Sweden without much check. Swedisli newspapers 
Were available to readers, and the great liberal-minded Gntemas 
Handels — ock SjtlfarMidning had a circulation in Denmark of some tiooo 
copies. Then it was forbidden, and with it three other papers of the 
same tendency, as well as a number of Swedish l)ooks. Presently 
regulations for travelling were lightened, and finally, afler the 
successful flight of some Danes lo England via Sweden, travel to 
Sweden was prohibited altogether. 

In July 1941 Denmark was divided up into a so-called “Protected 
Zone” — this enclosed practically all Jutland— and the rest of the 
country, where travelling without any sort of paper's or passes was still 
permitted. All those who lived in the protected zone had to have a 

S fecial pass, and people wishing to visit Jutland had to have this pass 
so. Tnia regulation affected about 2 million Danes, who irow were 
obliged to have identity papers. One Danish Minister who went to 
^rlius without a pass was turned back and had to pay a fine. 

' 'The protected zone of Jutland was actually a war-zone. The taking 
of photographs was prohibited there. There was a long list of names 
of persons who were forbidden entry to this part of the country. 

At the same time a large number of coastguards were posted at the 
ports in Jutland. Every fisherman’s cutter had to be provided with 
ptasj’ and permit inspection before going to sea. The great fear 
was ap, attempted escape to England. 

J , Ifl’o^der to put all the new regulations into force many more police 
wtyi^required. Immediately after the occupation large numbers of 
so-called civil-defence men were recruited. They were young 



men of military age, and were to be seen, in their natty blue unb 
forms, patrolling the streets alongside the regulars, it was not long 
before they were nicknamed “the foals”. But then it was found 
necessary to have well-armed police, because of the frequent clashes 
which occurred in the provincial towns, especially in Slesvig, Ijc- 
tween Danish Nazis and the population. The police force was 
doubled ; thousands were taken into the service. They were equipped 
with the most modern arms and with swift cars, and one could see 
them at any hour of the day or night on patrol all Over Jutland. 

Street-fights then became a fairly regular feature. These occurred 
in places like Roskilde and Haderslev, and a good many Danish 
police were wounded. In Roskilde German soldiera in uniform took 
part in the fight side by side with Danish Nazis. Many arrests were 
made in boUi towns among the Nazi disturbers of the peace; next 
morning, however, the German Minister asked for their release. And 
they were released. On the other hand, the Danish King sent his 
greetings to the police who had been wounded by Germans and 
Nazis. 

In June 1941 came the episode which led to the fall of the Minister 
of Justice, Harald Petoixcn. On the anniversary of the Constitution, 
the fjth June, there was a football match between the German club 
Adtnira and a Danish club. Of eoui'se tlic German guests could not 
let slip the opportunity of dcmon.stvating with their Nazi salutes 
aiid ififisV shouts oi' “licil Hhiery' A omuicr-demonsivaiion wits 
promptly started by the Danish sjicctators. The police intervened 
and made over fifty arrests -naturally only a mere fraction of those 
who had taken part in the demonstrations, The Danes had de- 
veloped no little skill in creating confusion around an episode of this 
sort, so that the originator of this one managed to escape under the 
very noses of the Danish police and the German soldiers when they 
wore attempting to make arrests. 

This football demonstration developed into an affair of more 
consequence. The German Minister stated that the Danish police 
were no longer masters of the situation and must therefore have 
German police in control of them. At the same limt; the Mimster of 
Justice would have to resign and the persom who had been arrested 
be very severely dealt with. Hr. Renthe-Fink made this request of 
the King personally, but the latter asked that the Government in 
Berlin should forward its demands in writing. It might be a good 
thing, on the one hand, to know whether it was not the German 
Mimster who was personally looking for trouble, and on the other, 
to have the demands duly presented in writing. So they arrived in 
note form from Berlin. 

The Danish Government associated itself with the note in all 
but the last two points. On 13th June Scaverdus, the Foreigto 
Minister, called together the chief Press editors. His manner on that 
occasion was unusually irritable and high-handed. He announced 
the resignation of Harald Petersen from the post of Minister oi 
Justice, stating that he would be succeeded by the National Police 



Chief, Hr. Thunc Jacobsen. At tlie same time he instriu’.tet.l the 
Press to announce, in the largest possible head-lines, the sentences on 
the fifty arrested persons. The sentences would be hard, said the 
Foreign Minister : there would be terms of imprisonment up to one 
year. 

An editor tlien asked the Foreign Minister whether, in his opinion, 
it would not have an unfortunate effect on tire Danish public, that 
such harsh sentences should be passed on demonstrations of relatively 
small importance. Scavenius answered : 

'Tor a whole year we have submitted to a reign of terror pro- 
moted by national susceptibilities ; it is high time for the Danes to realise 
that there is more at stake than that.” 

However, the demand for a German Police Superintendent had 
been turned down. All the same, the right contact between Police 
and Minister o^ustice had been provided for by making the 
National Police Chief Minister of Justice. In the words of Stauning : 
“The Minister of Justice now has direct control of the Police.” In 
reality, therefore, the new Minister would be a Police Minister, With 
this the Geimans had to be content in the meantime. 

It was Thune Jacobsen who had created the still young organisation 
of the National Police, and in building up his system he had had 
as sistan ce from the Berlin police. When Himmler came to Copen- 
hagen he never missed a cnancc of conferring at great length with 
Thune Jacobsen, and as soon as the latter was appointed to his new 
duties — on 8th July — a delegation of German police oflidals of 
superior rank came to Copenhagen, and were the new Minister’s 
guests for some days. 

In an article in the Danish police magazine Hr. 'I'hunc Jacobsen 
very soon aired his own particular views on the duties of the police 
during the occupation. 

He wrote : 

“Criminals who plunder and murder in cold blood, and in- 
' cendiaries who destroy inestimable treasure, arc to-day not nearly 
so dangerous as those who transgress the King’s command concern- 
, ing a defiant attitude to the armies of occupation. For one can 
render the first category of criminals harmless by putting them in 
prison. The Police are to-day the most importasit authorities in Denmark, 
We must say good-bye to weakness, we must not permit ourselves to be 
stopped or mndcred by thoughtless people who do not understand 
that the Police must first of all enforce the King’s orders in both 
' spirit and letter.” 

A number of new sections of the Danish police were now created, 
""and meinbers of these sections were sent to Germany to learn the 
new methods. Then within the police force itself that sub-section 
,, which acknowledged its adherence to Nazi principles pushed its way 
' to the front. There were not many men in this little inner section — 
'pnty. sixteen — ^moreover, almost all of them had been concerned in 
/an ifiegal coffee deal. The leader of this group. Count Jargen 



Kmith, published an appeal to all the Danish police to become 
Nazis. I'hey would theii~so he ptoclainyed — “light Jewish Mai-xism 
on the inner Danish front, Tire lime has come for us to drop our 
jna.sk.s and show clearly our halmd ibr Cominuuism [this was before 
the attack on Russi.a], Those who oppose Nazism are traitors to the new 
Europe and traitors to Denmark. Their names will be remmnbered^ and we 
shall soon settle with them.’' So the police were beginning now to 
threaten those who resisted. 

In Germany they thought that the new Police Minister was the 
right ipan. The Nord Press Agency wrote t 

“The appointment of Thune Jacobsen is to be hailed with joy 
in Germany. His marked interest in the cultural union between 
Denmark and Germany and in the Nordische Gesellschaft are highly 
appreciated in Germany. He has taken an active part in all 
institutions which promote a good underetanding between the two 
countrie.s, and from the Gennan side he will have personal 
sympathy in his new and most important work.” 

Yes, it was indeed highly important work that the new Minister of 
Justice was about to begin, and he went to it in a willing and hearty 
spirit. “Hailed with joy in Germany” -the Danish people were 
.soon to realise that "the police are to~day the most important authorities in 
Denmark”. Denmark, once a judicial Stale, was now a police State. 


The Danish police could have found plenty to occupy them in 
another direeliou~ihe German soldiers. That tlie morals of the 
latter had in any way changed for the better since the last World War 
was a pure invention. Denmark is a country in which muitler w 
classed as one of the biggest — and rarest — happenings : there may 
not be one murder in a whole year; yet scarcely had the Germans 
set foot in the counli’y before a gardener at Korsor was murdered, 
Danish newspaper-readers wondered greatly why such a neutral 
matter as a murder could not be handled in the usual way. The 
mystery was explained when it turned out that it was a German 
soldier who had committed the murder — aii ordinary robbery and 
murder combined, and all for the sake of a few pairs of socks and 
some other articles of clothing. The papers were not permitted to 
devote more than three lines to the story. The soldier was executed 
in Hambm'g. 

In Store Kongensgade, Copenhagen, two Danish marines got info 
a brawl with two German soldiers over a couple of women customers 
in a cafe. The waiter managed to quieten them down, and the Ger- 
mans departed. When, shortly afterwards, the marines left the cafe, 
they were attacked from behind in the dark street by the Getman 
soloiers, who had been lurking in a cellar doorway. One of the 
Danes had his stomach slit open by a Gennan bayonet, and died on 
the spot. The other, after lying for months between life and death, 
died in the National Hospital. 



tainly there are in Penmark, as in other countries, some impatient 
and plundered people who Avould take the risk of an open cori- 
ffict m the countiy in order to get back to ‘ the right lines' again.” 

Was it because the Danish Government found that tlic “breaking- 
point at which desperation must explode” was so dangerously near 
that they had to introduce that regiment of police? Or was it a 
German requirement? And if so, for what purpose? 

It is a fact that in Denmark — more especially immediately after 
the Russian conflict—- an unprecedented unrest and excitement had 
manifested themselves among the people, and cases of demonstration 
and sabotage were daily on the incieasc. The main preoccupation of 
the men who now determined tlie policy of the Stauning Govern- 
ment was to -see that in no circumstances should that Government 
go, for if it did, everything would be at the mercy of tlic Gennans or 
the Danish Nazis, and chaos would ensue. Better, therefore, to be 
all compliance and submissiveness to Germany, Thuiic Jacobsen 
had only been accepted by the Germans “on trial”. Everything 
would therefore have to be sacrificed for the st>Io puijiosc of .securing 
his power, so that there would be no further risks of being confronted 
with a German demand for the inirofluelion of German police. 

But why did the Germans consent to the Dauisli Government ex- 
tending its power by the creation of such tin overwhelming police 
force? Would it not have been easier to let the German .soldiers and 
the German police take over contiol? No. The veiy thing the Ger- 
mans wanted was that the Danish Government system should he 
fortified, so they permitted not only a strong police force, but also 
special calling-up for the array. They calculated that army and 
police would unquestionably show loyalty to any Government that 
happened to be in power, and when the time was ripe, then S tann- 
ing’s Government — ^if it seemed expedient— -would be replaced by a 
Nazi Government, supported by the forces of orclci'. 

The only factor which the Germans constantly inisralculated is the 
'King, A Government set up against Iiis will and that of the majoi’ity 
of the Parliament will — ^we have the King’s word for this on many 
occasions — ^inevitably bring about a constitutional crisis. 


DANES FIGHT THE DANISH NAZIS 

Su&ELY IN no Other country in Eiu'ope has the Nazi way of life 
; found so sluggish a soil to grow in as in Denmark, That is as true 
Ixi-day" as it was at the start of the occupation, a year and a 
ihalfago.' 

,, There are many reasons for this; a fairly equal distribution of 



the ^)od things of life has prevented the class cleavage which is to 
be found in other countries ; a well-developed social legislation has 
provicled, it not lavishly, at least decently, for those whom an unkind 
fate deprived of employment, health or illness; the economic crises 
which alllictcd all countries led to poverty, it is true, but never to the 
desperation of actual hunger; there was ncithca’ Jew-baiting nor 
any sort of imperialism. But most important of all was that the 
whole of the Nazi conception, with its compulsion and its bestiality, 
its unifoims and its parades, its leader-idolatiy and its spiritual 
deadness, was alien to the Danish mind. And the average Dane had 
a nervous suspicion of everything that came out of Germany. 
M'smoiies alrnast all bittec: tie open dnntier to fie south had 
constantly been used as an implement for German pressure, although 
the Danes had shown a cottager’s humility at his master’s table, 
when the Allies restored to them part of the land that the Germans 
had Seized after^ the heroic Danish stand in 1 864. There was a 
proper demarcation of the frontier only at the request of the Danish 
Government following a plebiscite. 

All the same, there have been quite half a score of purely Nazi 
parties at work in Denmark at one time or another. Perhaps, too, 
it may be said that here was precisely the reason for the small pro- 
gress made by Nazism: there was not really one outstanding per- 
sonality capable of making it a success. 


The first Danish Najii Party was founded in igsQ by Lembcke, 
who wanted to import the German party-system in its crude and 
unadulterated form. This party was later wound up, but among its 
members was the man who afterwards became leader of the largest 
of the existing Nazi panics — Frits Clausen. Lembeke’s party made 
itself notorious by forming an S.A. organisation which acted as a 
terrorist group. One of its adherents, Garlis Hansen — ^now, by the 
way,_ diligently at work in Denmark — attempted as early as 1934 
to kidnap a German refugee, Herr Kuhlmann, in Copenhagen, 
allegedly on’thc instructions of the German Gestapo. At all events, 
when Garlis Hansen had himself to flee from Denmark because of 
this af&£r, he took refuge in Germany, whence he popped up again 
after the occupation. 

A retired lieutenant of the Danish army, Wilfred Patersen, 
formed a Danish Socialist Party some time later. This was recruited 
from the worst elements of the community, and it also carried out 
many acts of terrorism. In the summer of 1937 the members of this 
party tried to blow up, in Copenhagen, the villa of the Defence 
Minister, Hr. Alsing-Andcrsen ; in 1934 they stopped a trmn on the 
.Copenhagen-EIsinore line in an unsuccessful attempt to kidnap the 
Finnish Communist Maakinen ; in April 1938 one member fired two 
shots from the gallery of the Lower House, at Steincke, the Minister 
of Justice. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate all the small Nazi parties 
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an oven lower level than Ulfddt, who was not only a traitor to his 
country, but a gigantic swindler of corrupt habits. Pastor Sletten, 
who conducted his own defence, said that his e.stim;vtc of Glaiweu’s 
character was shared by the whole Danish nation. The Clourt 
thereupon released Pastor Sletten, and allowed him as kroiier for 
expenses, tie was not asked to reti'act his ol)scrvation.s. 

Gorfitz Ulfeldt’s generation raised to his memo^ a “pillar of 
shame” bearing tlie inscription: “To the everlasting shtime and 
ignominy”. . . . 


In that same little town of Jutland — Randers — ^wherc Frits 
Glausen was branded a traitor in the middle of the German occupa- 
tion, there was created in 1931 an association which looked as if it 
would be the stepping-stone to the actual Fascist Party in Denmark. 
This was the L.S., an abbreviation for Landbrugemes Samfnenslutning 
(Peasant Party). The head of this association was— -and is— a 
bankrupt farmer, Knud Bach, who speculated in the miseiy which 
tihe world crisis had brought upon Danish agriculture. Bach lias 
himself openly admitted that he had no beUef in the parliamentary 
principles through which he sought to have his d<!niand.s carried 
out, by means of production strikes, a most daborale. farmers’ pro- 
cession ‘to Copenhagen in 1935, the estahlishnunit ol' ii fanners’ 
military defence and similar methods. For a time the moveitnmt 
assumed a very threatening character. The Farmera* Rallies, held 
in the early days, saw a mustering of no fewer than 50,000 farmers in 
certain years, while two-thirds of Denmark’s 1500 co-operative 
dairy-farms and practically all her slaughter-houses went over 
to the L.S, 

But even before the German occupation, a falling off had set in. 
The Danes are no lovers of violent methods, and when Knud Bach, 
on his frequent visits to Gcrmitny after the occupation, betrayed the 
trend of hu opinions, the cntii’c L.S, movement quickly crumbled 
" away. Previous to this, it had come out that Knud Bach and his 
association were to a large extent financed by a group of big pro- 
prietors. They called themselves the Majoratsejernes Forening (Large 
Owners Society), and they practically bought Knud Bach’s help In 
order to overthrow Staunmg’s Social Democratic-Radical Govern- 
ment. The leading rfile in tins society was played by Jorgeii Sehested 
Btoholm, a friend of Fascism in all its manifestations. 

• At the latest elections for the Danish Lower House of Parliament, 
on 3rd April, 1939, L.S. — ^which in Parliament is known as the 
Peasant Party-j-got 50,000 votes and three seats; Frits Clausen’s 
Nati&nal-Sodallst Workers’ Party 31,000 votes and also three seats. 
_Tne^ total number of votes recorded was 1,700,000, Thus the two 
pariies represented together barely 5 per cent, of die electors. 

How the voting wpuld stand to-day one cannot tell. There should 
. have been an election in the spring of 1941 ; preparations were in 
- ^ng, but at the last moment the Germans put a stop to it. 



They were afraid that the elections would show that the Nazis had 
lost ground. 


On the morning of gth April Frits Clausen’s Nazis met in groups 
up and down the country, and greeted the German troops, for whom 
they also acted as guides, with flowers and “Heils”. Two per cent, 
of we counti7’s electors had not been enough to confer power upon 
Clausen, now he was hoping that Gei-man bayonets would prove 
more efiective. 

Germany’s two foremost political representatives— the Minister- 
Renthe-Fink and the Press Attach^ Meissner — also began im- 
mediately to act on the idea that the Danish off-shoot of the German 
Nazi system would talre over the Government. It would not happen 
right away, perhaps, but in the course of a few months. Frits 
Clausen now had the support of Knud Bach also, and of the repre- 
sentatives of the Peasant Party in Parliament. 

In spite of the theory of a “Model Protectorate”, which laid down 
that Germany ^Vas not to interfere in the internal affairs of the country, 
Renthe-Fink and Meissner had both hoped that they would be able, 
during the summer of 1940, to make Frits Clausen head of a Danish 
Nazi Government. It was not until the cud of the year that tliey 
realised that they had been playing the wrong cards ; and during 
the December crisis the idea of a Clausen Government was wholly 
abandoned, as we have already seen. But^ the summer months 
which preceded this had been full of incident. Frits Clausen's 
tactics had obviously been that, by means of demonstrations and 
disturbances of all kinds, he would so provoke the population that 
he would be able to say the Government no longer had any control 
over them ; he would tliereupon turn to the Germans and beg them 
to “restore law and order”, and himself become Prime Minister. 

In the sunny summer days you could see the young Nazis collect- 
ing in the towns and villages m the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, 
and cycling towards the capital in groups of ten to twenty. They did 
not as yet venture to defy the uniform-ban which had been in force 
in Denmark for several years ; but they all wore the same sort of 
outfit; white shirts, black shorts, long boots and caps with chin- 
straps. So the groups assembled in the outer suburbs of Copenhagen, 
and then from all directions streamed into the centre of the town, 
singing and causing a good deal of traffic hold-up. Here and there 
small incidents occurred, but the police always managed to restore 
order quickly, and the rows of cyclists could continue on their way. 
The people of Copenhagen knew that the idea was to provoke 
them — and they refused to be provoked. Frits Clausen sat with his 
staff in the covered courtyard of the Hotel Hafnia, receiving reports 
from breathless orderlies who clicked their heels and saluted with 
up-raised hand. 

At the other tables in the restaurant one might sit and watch the 
doings of this remarkable general staff, and see the disappointment 



which mirrored itself on their faces ns tin* real stale of atlairs 

t radually reveded itself: theie would be no lioiini; after all! The 
ejnonstrations were a fiasco ! That little summer scene of the Danish 
Nazis sitting in council by the open curtain seems, on looking back 
at it and knowing it came to nothing in those unhappy days, like an 
idyl, but how easily it might have developed into a tragedy 1 
A mass meeting m November in the huge Forum hall of Copeii" 
hagen, followed by a march to the Raadhusplads, where a wreath 
was placed on the statue of "the Little Hornblower" in memory of 
those who fell on gth April — ^that was the next big and certainly 
definite fiasco! All Ae same, the preparations called for a large 
expenditure of energy and money — the latter i unning into a hundred 
thousand kroner. In all the streets there were life-si/ed portraits of 
"Leader Frits Clausen”, and the agitators fo\- a Nazi Government 
were moved to verse ! This is what they said : 

“Changed be the course of old ! 

Forward be now our tiip ! 

New is our captain bold ; 

Dannebrog guaids the ship.” 

The huge hall was packed, and the c-vtilciuenl in the whole 
town intense. What would happen when the march to the Town 
Hall started? The papers liad appealed to citizens to stay at Iiotne, 
for there was a feeling that the shadow of a Nazi revolution hung 
over the town that Sunday. Most people had obeyed the papers’ 
suggestions, so tire streets were veiy empty; atnong the few on» 
lookers, however, young men were distributing pamphlets with 
authentic photographs of Danish Nazis who had showed German 
soldiers the way on the gth April. And now these same Nazis were 
going to lay wreaths in memory of the Danish soldiers who were 
killed by Germans that day. What disgusting humbug! 

The people of Copenhagen showed an admirable disciidinc when 
the procession at last came along with flying swastika banners, 
insulting inscriptions and uniforms galore. Besides the cars of tlie 
Danish police which dashed to and fro along the lines, one saw 
' also private cars belonging to the German army, occupied by 
pfilcers. They proceeded slowly, almost at a walking pace, along the 
lines, now and again pointing at the onlookers. If a single one of 
these ventured to utter a shout, a pair of Germans sprang out at 
once, grabbed him and took him with them into the car, I was 
standing on the roof of my own premises, which happened to be on 
the route of the procession, so I saw several of these episodes. It was 
tremendously challenging of jthe Germans, and once it seemed as if 
ih,gr«at event was to occur : half a score of young men sprang for« 
.,-ward angrily, and tried to stop a German car which was carrying 
away a Dan6 who had demonstrated. They opened the car doors, 
, 1 ■Vfanted to free the imprisoned men and drag the Germans out. But 
two’ or three more German cars hastened up, and the youths were 
^ f overpowered and carried off, 
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The people of Copenhagen, however, with a prudent patience, 
let the whole thing pass. Action is out of place when it is one’s 
opponent who wishes to induce it. From the balconies of the 
Tourist Hotel, just opposite the statue of “the Little Hornblower" and 
from the German headquarters, Dagmarhus, by the side of it, 
German officers of high rank belonging to the army of occupation 
and Nazi officials from Berlin stood and watched how the demon- 
stration went. Th(w noted the by no means imposing posse of 
Panish Nazis, possibly studied their types as well, and they saw the 
calm, the almost compassionately smiling scorn with which the 
Copenhagen citizens watched everytliing — and tliey drew their con- 
clusions. That day plans for a Danish Nazi Government were for 
the time being scrapped. . . . 

When the wreaths were deposited and the speeches made, the 
Nazis marched away again. The moment that the last of rlipm 
were out of sight some bold folk among the spectators sprang 
forward, seized the, wreatlis and tossed them up into the air. They 
fell down again among the onlookers, were plucked by many hands 
and their leaves scattered to the winds. 

The German oflicci’s on their balconies turned their backs and 
feigned indifference. 

Weeks before this mass meeting occurred there had been lively 

E olitical activity among the Nazis. Knud Bach, leader of the L..S., 
ad paid a visit to Berlin, and returned home again with a new 
labour-programme for the L.S., which he openly proclaimed: 
Stauning’s system must withdraw in favour of a Government “with 
the ability and the will to transform the community politically, 
nationally and morally, and to adopt the proper attitude in regard 
to Germany.” 

In Parliament Frits Clausen said that it was a lie to assert that 
it was the Gel-mans who paid tor the Danish Nazi propaganda. 
Then he added in threatening tones ; “If the Danes are not able 
themselves to maintain law and order, they must be reminded theft 
there are others who are.^' Hr. Valdemar Thomsen, leader of tlje Peasant 
Party — the political title for the L.S. — said in the Lower House : 

"The Danish Government have not acted consistently wilh the 
policy of the new Foreign Minister, Erik Scavenius. For this reason 
it is necessary for Hr. Stauning to resign. The Germans prefer a 
Government of loyalists to one of Marxists.” 

It was also some days before the big November meeting that 
Paedrelandet declared that Stauning and tlie Parliament must now 
hand over their powers to the King, who would then get together 
a Government which "understood the new era”. And a time-limit 
was laid down: it was to be before the 14th November. Otherwise 
Hr, Stauning would be publicly disgraced. 

However, the 14th of November came and went, and the King 
and the Government made no move. Nor did Frits Clausen. The 
Germans had called off the action after the failure of their giant 
, meeting. 



A pamphlet entitled The Whole Ttuih, wntieu by Prehen Wonck 
and Blankenstciner, dealt with the "miinasking” of Hr. Stauning, 
Wenck got some months in gaol for it later. Hming the hearing of 
his case it came out that he had gone to tlie Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs some days before his pamphlet was published, and asked for 
a post in Jugoslavia. “Then I will, of course, give up injr political 
■writing if I get the place,” he said. But the Government did not fall 
for this tempting oner. 

During the winter months the Nazi Party lay low- or devoted its 
energies to stopping the internal dissolution which threatened it. 
One big group after another withdrew; even those holding the 
highest posts within the party forsook Frits Clausen. He, however, 
had to continue to make it appear to Berlin that he remained the 
undisputed Leader, and that his party was still active. As a Christ- 
mas present he sent Himmler a copy of the famous Danish Gold 
Horn, inscribed ; “With the wish that the original German mode of 
life may again arise on a basis uniting the hlood-relaled Germanic 
peoples in the common task of ftirthering the National-Socialist 
ideology in the New Europe.” But Himmler wa.s diseonct'rtcd by the 

a ualities of the delegation which Iiad heen with the horn; into 
je bargain, none of them spoke a wonl of Get ni.'in, so the radio 
transmission which had been arranged Ibr had to he called off. 

' Another of Frits Clausen’s dilUcuUies was to I’md stiftirient men 
t<j send to the German “Fhhrcr-sdiool”. H»t had promised to .send 
goo, but he had to “irawl” the so-callcd caftl-burs In Copenhagen to 
find young unemployed men who were willing to he recruited for 
a handful of silver. When they had been a month at this .school, 
..they were asked whether they would not .join the German army. 
Only eight wished to do that. Tlic others wanted to go home. 
Flattery and threats were of no avail. They had had (snongh of 
Nazi Germany. So they were sent home, pursued by Gennan 
contempt ! 

The Nazis have come to feel the anger and hatred of the Danish 
people. Their weekly periodical Nationalmialiskn would fain make 
out Aat they were martyrs, 

'“For once in a way we shall describe what it costs lus to be 
Nazis [wrote this paper]. We are the object of our country- 
men’s hatred, anger and contempt. They call us Nazi swine and 
trmtors. Our children are attacked, and nobody will have any- 
thing to do with them. The police are always on our tracks, we 
are driven from our places, boycotted economically, and persecuted 
; by all the authorities. We have disputes with our families, and 
in many cases we are without acquaintances, friends, wives pr 
children.” 

the winter wore on, Frits Clausen managed to heal the broaches 
in ms ovm ranks. He also procured the wherewithal to continue his 
;,straggle for power, and in June 1941 inci’ea,sed activity set in, Nazj 
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Youth Camps were established in various parts of the country, on 
the Cermau model, of course, and for the first tiiue Frits Clausen 
now openly dehed the uiritbnn-ban. Facdrelandet attacked the 
Government for not having repealed this ban “because wc [Nazis] 
intend to march about wlicrever wc wish to in our uuirorms”. Then 
followed some threatening words about the time which was fast 
approaching when Danish prisons would be full of those who still 
ventured to bid defiance to Nazism. 

It was not mere idle boasting that the Nazis indulged in when^ 
they promised to defy the uniform-ban. In spite of the large police ' 
force, no steps were taken when Clausen and his followers appeared 
in uniform. The Government were lamentably lenient. 

The sand of June came round at last. With Hitler’s march into 
Russia the Danish people were, it was hoped, to be won for Germany 
and for the Nazi system. There was the same speculation as in 
the other Nordic countries — sympathy with the Finns was to be 
exploited ; tlie swastika campaign against Bolshevism, and help for 
Finland would provide the Nazis with the supporters whom up 
till now they had wooed in vain. 

Some tin\e before the war with Russia, a Danish branch of the 
notorious S.S. Nordland corps had been eslabli.shccl, but only a 
handful of men had been brought togclbcr. Now, with the Govenr- 
mtsnt’s approval, recruiting olhces were sel ig) all cwor tlic counliy, 
and the Danish radio agitated for heln in the cause. 

How dillbrcnt from tlic .stale of alFairs during the last Finnish 
war, a year and a half previously! Then no Dane was permitted to 
enlist for voluntary service in Finland in his own country : he had 
to sneak over the frontier to Sweden in order to join up. The old 
Danish ban on entering the war-scrvicc of a foreign Power no longer 
held good now that it was a tpiestiou of the war-scrvicc of Germany. 

But, even so, there was no cnthusia!)m to enlist. Perhaps people 
were still remembering how, as lately as the gth May, Faedrdandet 
had written that Germany and l^ussia had “quietly composed their 
difterences, and that now it was of tio importance whether a man were a 
Nazi or a Communist". The same paper was now saying that a Nordic 
regiment would fight Commimism, thus securing for Denmark a 
place of honour in the history of Europe. 

The Germans were greatly displeased with the lack of interest. 
Danes fighting on the German side a year and a quartei’ after the 
German occupation of Denmark were too good subject-matter for 
propaganda to be destroyed by the unpopularity of the Danish 
Nazis. The Government should take the matter up and provide 
volunteers. 

As has been said in an earlier chapter, the Danish Government ■ 
had broken off diplomatic relations with Russia the moment the war 
began. They hadt therefore no objection to complying with this new 
demand of the Germans. It was proposed to recruit volunteers for 
a Free Corps to be named Datmebrog; they should wear Danish^ 
uniforms and be led by Danish officers. But Berlin did not find this 



solution satisfactory, and ^ilVei' one more attempt to find a middle 
way, the Government had to agree to the Gcnnan deinimd that the 
“ROTal Government of Denmark” slionlcl permit lecruiting among 
the Danish officers and all Danish men who had dune their military 
service since 1931 for a Free Corps Denmark. This corps should 
wear German uniform, except that the reemits should have the right 
,to bear the word “Denmark” ou tlieir slcevi's ; it should be trained in 
Germany and led by Geiman officcis. In addition to their mUilary 
training, the volunteers should I'eceive instruction in the German 
language and German culture. 

LieUtenant-GoIonel P. G. Kryssing was appointed chief of the 
Frikorps Danmark. In Faedrelandet he explained the motives which 
inspired him ; 

“I have joined this Danish corps, because since the pth April 
last year it has been a difficult matter to bo a Danish soldier. I no 
longer believe that democracy in Denmark can rouse the people 
out of that wretchedness which culminated on the fateful 9th of 
April. But I do believe that Danish .soldiers, by sixmding together 
and adding their contribution to the struggle !i(!!ainst Bolshevism, 
may reinstate something of Denmark’s honour, ami only in this 
way can wc make ourselves woithy ol'ficcdom.” 

And the Chief of Staff of the free cotiis, Gapl.vin 'I'hor Jorgensen, 
said ; 

permitting us to take part in the fight agniint Bnhhmm Oetmatty has 
given us a chance to reslou Denmark's honom, which sujfhed a severe blow on 
tluiQtk of April." 

To the. credit of the Danes it must be said, howt'vcr, that not 
many of them Indulged in Uiis confused thinking. Most of those who 
had organised help for Finland in her last war .said straight out that 
Finland had no need for Danish volunteers, nor had she recpiested 
them to enlist. Moreover, the Finnisli Minister in Clopenluigqn re- 
jected the offei’ made to him by .some young Danes wlio would have 
been glad to volunteer without German prompting. 

- In -the end about ^00 men did enlist in the Pnkorps --hMt scarcely 
any of these were officers. In July they were; .sent tf) a training-camp 
ip Germany. They were received with great ceremony in Hamburg, 
and on the 5th of Augu.st those young Danes took the following oath 
'$0 Hitler : 

"Li the name of God I do most solemnly swear that I will obey without 

j 'mstion the supreme Under of the German military forces, Adolf Hitler, in the 
ght against Bolshevism, aria that, as a brave soldier, I will be prepared oi any 
tpi^e, in conformity with this oath, to give my life." 

’ Faedrelandet had, to a surprising extent, exploited the fact that it 
. the “Royal Danish Government” who had given permission for 
^ ffie establishment of the corps, and in Hamburg Himmler’s Chief of 
^ StaffcTOressed his thanks to the Danish King for this. However, tlie 
‘head of die corps, Lieutenant-Colonel Kryssing, never mentioned 
. the King’s name in his reply. 
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One may safely conclude that objections were raised in the 
highest quarters to this luijusliliiiblc ihisusc ol’IIis Majesty’s name. 


It is doubtful whether it was ever the ‘opinion that those who 
enlisted in the 5 . 5 . Mi land and the Frikorps Danmark should be sent 
to the front in Russia at all, Danish correspondents in Berlin 
emphasised, right from the start of the Russian campaign, that it 
would be over in the course of two or three mouths, in the usual 
German lightning-war tempo. The Danes who enlisted were told 
that they must undergo training in Germany which would in any 
case take two or three months. Therefore there could be no chance 
of then’ going to fight in Russia. Could the intention have been tliat 
they should later be used for the fight against England? 

At any rate the Nazis and Germans carefully refrained from 
mentioning any such purpose. Even admitting that a few hundreds 
had allowed themselves to be bamboozled by anti-Gommunist pro- 
paganda, if it had been said that they were to bo sent against 
England, not one-tenth of the number would have come forward. 

i'hc actual purpose of the Frikorps is undoubtedly quite different, 
and it has been revealed by one of the Nazi agitators~H. Haavard. 
At a meeting in Jtitland the latter asserted that of course it was not 
the Germans’ inteiitiou to withdraw the German troops from Den- 
mark once the war was over. Not straight away, at all events. I'hey 
would only be sent home in a correct proportion to the ijoung Danes 
who could come home to Denmark and be responsible for the "pro- 
tectorate” after a proper training in Germany. It was calculated 
that the corps, to bo trained in Germany in the military, cultural 
and Nazi faith, would come home good disciples of Germany, pre- 
pared to guarantee the continuation of German influence. It would 
be a police force of Danes, but trained in Germany. 

• • » * • 

The part of the countiy in which Frits Clausen had had most 
difficulty in imposing his views was his own. South Jutland or 
Slesvig, It is not suflicient of an explanation to say that the reason 
for this was that he was known best there. The special circumstances 
of Slesvig must be taken into account. 

Germany has never recognised the frontier fixed in Versailles in 
.1930 between Denmark and Germany. She preferred to have the 
frontier as a regular object of blackmaal in regard to Denmark, and 
she did indeed make use of it in this way from time to time. 

There were, besides, in Germany two schools of thought on this 
frontier (question : the Foreign Ministry in Berlin, and with it the " 
finance-dictator Dr. Schacht, who at times dominated every one— 
whose birthplace, too, was the Danish town of Tinglev— held the 
view that the establishment of the frontier in the north was not' 
really a German concern at all. It was better to leave the matter in 
suspense as a perpetual means of messure on the Danish Government. . 
On the other hand, in the north German border-towns, in Flensborg, 



a very ancient Danish town, in Slesv'i" and in Kiel there were repre- 
sentatives of the old Slesvig-Holsteiners whose time-honoured 
slogan, '‘up Schleswig-Holstein, ewig ungedecU" (Slesvig-Holslein shall 
never be divided), deinanded tire restoration of the districts given 
up TO igao. 

Sometimes it was the policy of Berlin that held sway ; sometimes 
that of Kiel. Immediately after the occupation all the Germans in 
North Slcsvig had expected that Hitler would proclaim the direct 
" inclusion of the whole of Slcsvig. Maps had been seen — sent out on 
Goering’s instructions — whereon the German frontier was drawn 
north of Esbjerg, Denmai'k’s chief port for England, and north of the 
Lillebaeltsbro’s bridge-head in Jutland. They had been so abso- 
lutely sure that the annexation would take place on the 28th June, 
1540, that the loyal Germans had made all their preparations — ^with 
flags and wreaths an’ a’ that! However, Hiller made his speech 
that day with no reference to annexing Slesvig. 

Now what was Frits Clausen’s attitude to this ticklish frontier 
question? He invented a phrase, supposed to express his policy, 
“Swastika does not fight Swa.stika.’’ But what that meant no one 
knew. It was alleged that, had he b(!en made Prime Minister, he 
wotdd have embarked upon ncgoliatit>ns witli Gcnmmy for a mini- 
mum regulation of the frontier. But that was not ('.nough for the 
German Nazis, and it was sullicicntly tr(;achcrous to his country, 
in the opinion of the Danes in Slcsvig, to keep them fiPin having 
anything to do with him. That was why Frits GlauKen’.s .stock stood 
decidedly low in Slesvig. 

After the disappointment suifered by the Germans on 28th June, 
1940, there was a lull of six mouths in the ft onticr disevtssions. Early 
in 1941, however, a spokesman for Volksbwidfar d(is Deulsehtum im 
Ausland (National Union for Germany in Countries Abroad) de- 
clared at a meeting in Kiel that there still cxistcd~-dc.spite the fact 
that Germany had taken possession of nearly the whole of Europe — 
a “bleeding sore”. No fewer than 100,000 Germans had still to be 
^'brought home to the Reich”, and among them, those who lived 
on the German Reich’s northern frontier. 

> At the same time the German Nazis in North Slcsvig began a 
comprehensive recruiting campaign. They parted company with the 
Danish Nazis, explaining that they were German Nazis and “the 
road via Dannebrog is only a roundabout road”. Their association, 
which from 1934 had been called Schleswigsche Kameradsehqfi (S.K.), 
called upon aJl young Germans to register for training, and by the 
close of the summer at least 2000 had joined the corps. They had 
rifles and hand-grenades, and were trained by S.A. leaders from 
■Germany in the use of them — they learnt the technique of street- 
fijghting too. Their leaders said of them that they knew what their 
rights were, and would likewise know how to defend them. 

The words had an ominous ring; when Germans speak about their 
righte in the middle of a German occupation, it is equivalent to a 
' threat, and when they have behind them, in one part of the country 



alone, aooo armed nieii, accuinplishcd in streeL-fighting, one knows 
that there are stormy limes ahead. But the Danish Government did 
nothing to suppi’css this mutinous organisation. The police, obedient 
to higher orders, pretended not to see the wanton infringements of 
the Danish laws. In vain did the newspapers of Slesvig impcal to the 
Government to intervene before it was loo late. The Government 
had still not learnt that the GciTnans can respect severe judgments 
and — if it is necessary afterwards — strong action. They allowed the 
S.K. to bluster and aemonatratc. 

Swedish papers of the highest standard, which, with real under- 
standing and kindliness, followed the liistory of Denmark during the 
occupation, realised that there were danger-signals in Slesvig. They 
have presented the facts and happenings of the disputed frontier 
country in a manner impossible for the Danish papers, and they 
have testified before the bar of history that there was no persecuted 
minority in Denmark, On the conti’ary, nowhere could one find 
better conditions for a minority than in Denmark — least of all in the 
north German frontier neighbourhood, where a brave little bit of 
Denmark was made to feel itself in exile more bitter and more petty 
than anywhere else in Europe. 


CHAPTER NINE 

DENMARK UNDER THE NEW ORDER 

For the first time Hitler confronted a country which ho had taken 
by force but the Government of which was still in being, and had, 
into the bargain, openly asserted, in the words of its l''oreign Mini- 
ster, that it “recognised an economic and political new order under 
German leadership”. 

Here, then, was an opportunity to show the German system with- 
out its iron glove ; a dazzling chance for propaganda to other nations 
of Europe, still to be joined to the gi’eat Gennan “living space”. 

Not only had Denmark — certainly under protest — accepted the 
occupation as a necessity of war, but, through the declaration of her 
Foreign Minister, she had prodaimed her willingness to seek and 
find her place in “a necessary and reciprocal co-operation, with 
Germany”, as Renthe-Fink had cortermed. 

One might think that a Government could scarcely have been 
expected to go farther. All the same, we have seen how quickly the 
promise not to interfere in Denmark’s political affairs was ^broken. 
We have also seen how, though failing, it is true, to substitute for 
the parliamentary Government a Nazi Government, it was possible, 
with good results, to apply the system of “one at a time”, when the 
disappearance of a political opponent was wanted. 

Now what about the other promises? 



Germany had no desire to create for hmelf in Denmark Bases Jur 
the struggle against England. 

That was another of the promises made on the qtii April. 

Since the invasion the average number cd' (.lermini occupation 
troops in Denmark has been about 6o,oon. It i-. .v fairly es;act and 
eonmmrfigure, for it may be checked from the Imttcr supplies which 
the German troops obtain. From 40,000 to 50,000 of those soldiers 
are all the time in Jutland, while the Seeland force varies from 
10,000 to 15,000. On the island of Funen there are only a few 
hundred. The Jutland troops are concentrated round Esbjeig, Aal- 
borg and Frederikshavn. In Esbjerg, the biggest port in West Jut- 
land, the German troops at one time outnumbered die inhabitants of 
the town-— 37,000. All the cross-road signs in Frederikshavn are 
now written in German. The whole of Jutland has, indeed, been 
transformed into an attack-base against England. 

In Jutland aerodromes have shot up, one beside another, like 
fresh molehills. I saw a large new aerodrome being finished last 
autumn in Frederikshavn. I was cycling dnough, and went right up 
to where a road-post said “No admittance”. The farmers of North 
Jutland have now to drive miles out of their way when going to 
Frcdexiltahavn. All traffic on die main roads is slopped and diverted 
to sidp-roads. Here sham villages and sham churches have been set 
up, farm-yards on wheels, wireless transmiliers hidden in tlie pine- 
woods. A large aea-pUvne biise had been made uear Thisted, and 
Danish shins were not pennitted to sail in that waterway, 

, It was like that throughout Jutland. 

In the early spring of i()4i a large number of (lerraan U-boats ol 
the minimum type were sent from Germany to Frederikshavn by 
rail, in small sections. In Frederikshavn they were nsscmblexl. All 
this for Denmaik’s “protection”. Minelayers and mine-.sweepcH 
by the score filled the ports, and great transport ships left thejft. 
When I was in Frederikshavn in September all the undertakers were 
, very busy. Two big German transports had been torpedoed by the 
English. Two thousand three hundred men lost their lives. Tht 
officers were to be buried in coffins in Frederikshavn, the drowned 
members of the crew were sent by rail to Germany, their uniforms 
being first removed. I succeeded in procuring pictures of the twe 
large common graves of officers’ white coffins j each grave was ft 
hold about aoo. The photographs were taken by a man who stooc 
concealed by a bush. One could count the coffins, one by one. Or 
fhe German radio I heard all this denied — was a great lie, said th( 
speaker, that any ship had been sunk. 

, Germans thinking of preparing tb invade England froix 

' Many people believed so. In tlie beginning of April 194’ 

; all Danish vessels, no matter what their size, in all parts of tm 
jhOUntry were surveyed by the Germans, 

- ' On various Occasions goods traffic was suspended for two or thrw 
'days at a time to make way for German troop movements. Tlv 



German troops \vc!J:e never allowed to remain lonft' in any one place 
in Denmark. J’orliaps in order not to come into close contact with 
the population? 

Dunng the whole spring and summer of 19.4 1 IbrlifK-ations costing 
60 million kroner wcic being built at Hirtshals in North Jutland. 
On the island of Bornholm, too, big fortifications were being put up 
while the Russian warships cruised in the waterways. 

Wherever you go in Jutland you notice military activity. Aero- . 
dromes are connected by newly laid cement roads, called after 
Hiller and Goering. The Danish landscape is altering its character. 

Maps have been published in German newspapers showing 
England’s encirclement from the coasts of France to the most 
northerly point in Norway. Jutland’s aerodromes pointed menac- 
ingly to England. That is how the Germans have kept their solemn 
promise not to make Denmark a base for attack on the British Isles. 


The Danish anny andjieet weie to be maintained. 

That was the next promise; but in February 1941 the Danish 
Government was comirellcd to hand over the eight newest torpedo- 
boats, actually the only assets of the Danish fleet. 

Early in January 1941, while the negotiations about a change of 
Ministry were going on, Rcnthc-Fink sent a note to the Danish 
Government, in which he suggested a temporary loan to Germany 
of eight torjicdo-boats. The Government’s answer was a sharp 
refusal. It would be impossible to consider lending the boats, because 
that would be in complete conflict with tltc declarations of gth April, 
according to which the Danish fleet was to remain intact and not be 
used in any of Germany’s war-operations against another Power, 
The German Minister tlten announced that he had been com- 
pletely misunderstood. The boats would not be used for war opera- 
tions, but exclusively for the training of crews and patrol seivice in 
the Baltic. Germany wished to hhe the boats for this purpose. The 
Danish Government replied that it could not agree that this altered 
the position, and again refeircd to the declaration of the 9th April. 
There was to be no haggling over the Danish fleet. 

They knew very well, however, that the Germans would not let 
themselves be put off with that. They also quite expected that if the 
Germans did not get what tliey wanted by persuasion, they would 
try force. Germany must be very hard up for warships if she was 
prepared to make such a violent breach in the original agreement 
for the sake of only eight torpedo-boats. It was therefore to bq 
anticipated that she would one fine day simply steal the boats. 

The Minister of Defence now gave orders for the ships to be dis- 
"mantled, the guns removed and the torpedo-tubes taken gut. In 
any event, the ships should be made as worthless as possible. Each 
of them had two guns and four anti-aircraft guns. All tlic valuable 
instruments were likewise brought ashore and deposited for safety 
with Cornelius Knudsen, an optician in Copenhagen. 



'The German, Minister’s next move was to apply tlirectly to King 
Christian, and inform him that if tlie torpedo-boats were not handed 
over immediately, the promised deliveries of coal to Denmark would 
be stopped. Once again the German Minister was told by the King 
that his claim must be made hi writing. And so it was ; from Berlin 
- the threat c ame in blade and white ; Denmark would get no coal if 
the boats were not handed over. 

Renthe-Fink sent a note to the Danish Government also, .stating 
that he had learned of the dismantling of the torpedo-boats, and 
took this action as a proof drat the Danish Government was pre- 
pared to give way and hand over the boats. Then he went on to 
name the time and place of the anticipated transfer. 

So, on Wednesday, the 5th February, German marines were in 
possession of Danish boats. The Government had drawn up a state- 
ment which it proposed to publish in the Press ; but the German 
military authorities intervened: the matter concerned Germany’s 
fighting strength ; it must therefore not be mentioned either in the 
papers or on the radio. 

Early in the forenoon of tliat same day the Royal dockyards of 
Copenhagen hoisted their flag at half-mast, and all the sliipping con- 
cerns and bigger commercial houses in the town did the same. The 
. German officer in command in Denmark telephoned to the Royal 
dockyards requesting them to take down the flag. He wa.s informed, 
however, ihat it had been hoisted on tlie King’s ordcis. 

A few minutes before noon the King himself drove to tlic Royal 
dockyards, and all officers and men wore piped onto the tiuay for 
inspection. When they had taken up thoir positions bclbre the King, 
an order of the day to the army and Uie navy, made out in the King’s 
name, was first read aloud. After that the King spoke for about tea 
minutes, his words revealing how deeply he was moved. We handed 
our fleet over under compulsion, said the King, but the dtay would 
come when Dannebrog would once more float over these ships. 
Afterwards the King went down along the lines of men, and shook 
^ hands with every single one of the 800. Accounts ofthis were quickly 
toread from one to another during the course of the day, and the 
Danish people felt that never had their King stood so near them as 
howw 

In some mysterious way the whole of Cornelius Knudsen’s valu- 
able optical stock was burned a few days afterwards. All the equip- 
ment removed from the torpedo-boats was destroyed. 

+ 'A young naval officer who had commanded one of the boats could 
not bear the humiliation, and commillcd suicide. People could 
-^understand it, but some of them thought that he might have done 
: .the same along with his ship. . . , 
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, „ Sottvenius acted swiftly after he became Forcigrt-Minister. He sent 
Hr. G. Mohr, director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to Berlin 
; “with the dedaration he had made on taking office, concerning Den- 
^mark’s willingness to co-oporate with Germany. 



The German I'orelKH Minister asked Hr. Mohr whether the 
declaration meant tluii Denmark wanted at present to come into 
closer relations with Germany- In conlhunity with his verbal in- 
structions from the Danish Foieign Minister Scavenius, Hr. Mohr 
replied that sueh was the case. 

As soon as Hr. Mohr came back to Gopenhatten, von Ritter, the 
Ambassador Ext raoi dinary from Berlin, ariived on the scene to 
initiate negotiations. He staled at once that a currency and customs- 
union between Geiinany and Denmark must be one of the aims of 
the tallts. Scavenius raised no objections. 

Up till now the Foreign Minister had informed neither the King 
nor his own colleagnea in the Government that he was deep in nego- 
tiations which would alter Denmark’s position in regaixl to the 
Reich. But even if Scavenius already felt liimself to be virtual 
dictator of Denmark’s foreign policy, the Government and the 
Parliament would have to be informed some lime or other. 

On the rsl of August the so-called “nine-man committee” was 
summoned to meet at Christianborg. This was a small committee 
made up of representatives of the larger parties. When they were 
assembled, the T'oreign Minister inibrau'd tlnun finite bricdly that a 
delegation would bo starling for Germany in tlu' immi'diale future, 
in order to open negotiations. He ditl not .say tluit tlu‘ negotiations ' 
had ulntady tx'eii proceeding fin- some lime. 

The Germtin amriassador voii Ritter also took part in the meeting, 
and when asked by one of (hose present how far tho negotiations 
would go, he did n<*t nicutiou the plans for a currency and eustoras- 
union, hut simply stiid that there would be some discussions regard- 
ing tt Wirhckifti'-Gemeinscha/t (Ectmornic Union), The memhers of 
the committee who were, not familiar with this qtiitc Gcnnan 
economic terminology took this word for an ordinai7 German term 
in current use for economic negotiations. They had no idea that it 
was simply a Dano-Gennan mtituil econoim that was being aimed at— 
with the knowledge and consent of the Danish Foreign Minister.- 

A few days later a committee composed of four men set off for 
Berlin. One of their number was Gunnar Larsen, the Minister of 
Transport, and the right-hand man of the Foreign Minister Sca- 
vcnlus in the Cabinet. With him was the Social-Democratic Director 
of the National Bank, Hr. Bramsnaes; Hr, Knud Korst and Hr, 
Knud Sthyr — ^the last-named another willing factotum of the 
Foreign Minister’s, and a member of the same cement trust as 
Guntiar' Larsen. 

But not even this small committee, although two of its members 
were Fir. Scavenius’s most trusted fellow-workers, knew the real hang 
of the affair until they arrived in Berlin. 

The Germans, thinking that Denmark was longing to cast herself 
into the arms of the Vaterland, now repeated the proposal, already 
accepted by Scavenius, for the establishment of a currency and 
, eusloms-union between the two countries. Even this delegation was 
“jalarmed. Gunnar Larsen dedared straight out that the idea of a 
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currency union could not be accepted. To which the Germans 
replied that the question was of no particular importance. All they 
had wanted was a stabilisation of the relation between Mark ana 
Krone, but they would be quite willing to waive this claim until 
later. 

On the other hand, Germany could not see her way to shelviitg 
her idea of a customs-union with Denmark. The chief features of her 
plan were these: Denmark and Greater Germany should form a 
common customs administration. Denmark should denounce all 
her trade agreements with foreign countries, and in future conclude 
only such agreements as had previously been approved by Germany. 
Doubtful points should be referred to an arbitration committee, 
consisting of one Danish and two German members, and tlio com- 
mittee’s findings should be binding. Germans should have the same 
rights in Denmark as Danish citizens — and vice versa. 

In various ways the Germans tried to convince the members of the 
Danish delegation that a customs-union would be to Denmark’s 
advantage; but still the Danes hesitated. At last Gunnar Larsen 
intimated on behalf of the delegation that it customs-union might be 
accepted as a basis for negotiations. 

Even during the delegation’s stay in llcrliii one of its members had 
clear evidence of the criminal folly of the Danish Eorcign MinisUT’s 
action in himself forcing thetse negotiations on Germany. The 
Manager of the National Bank had alalkwilUDr. Funk, his GiTman 
colleague, and head of the Rcichsbank. ]’’unk kn^^w nolliing of the 
customs-union scheme, and lie said quite candidly tluit it was a bit 
premature. In Dr. Funk’.s opinion the c.xi.sling agn!t'mcnl.s between 
Denmark and Germany worked quite satisfaetorily, so there was no 
reason to make any change. 

When the delegation came home, tlio stonu broke. Tho Foreign 
Minister had previously forbidden the Danish Press to say one woid 
about the negotiations of the delegation. But for the fust lime Den- 
mark now proved the value of chain letters, Particulars of the plans 
were sent far and wide over the country. Two men were condemned 
to thirty days’ and twenty days’ imprisonment respectively, and an 
old lady to fourteen days, for having circulated these letters. Details 
of the negotiations were also made known by means of small type- 
written slips which closed with a summons to the Danish people to 
Stand together and presci’ve the country’s independence and national 
honour. These slips were silently pushed into the hands of people 
on the streets or in the trams. The chain letters had the following 
rhyme: 

Lovely Denmark, with cattle and pigs. 

All that you cherish the Germans may guzzle, 

Theirs to devour arc your fairest corn-rigs. 

You, in return for this, must wear a muzzle 1 

So, in one way or another, the Danish pulilic were quite in the 
know by the time the delegation came home again. '^Ilre Foreign 



Miuistei’s criminal |Drojcct against the national and economic unity 
ol Denmui’k could no longer be concealed. Ide had not acted under 
compulsion, as was thti case when the Governnicnt handed over the 
torpedo-boats : Ijo had of his own free will endeavoured to give 
Germany considerable advantages. 

On the 13 th of August the Foreign Minister had to assemble the 
committee dealing with the Danish trade agreements with coun- 
tiies abroad. In addition to various Ministers, representatives of the 
different trades were also present on that occasion. 

All these representatives, including those- of agriculture, which 
might have secured a temporaiy advantage of some importance if 
the proposal had gone through, were sharp in their criticism of the 
whole project. The Prime Minister Stauning did not take a very de- 
cided stand, but all the others, with the exception of Gunnar Larsen, 
the Minister of Transport, spoke against it. This was especially true 
of the Minister of Commerce, Christmas Moller, who rejected with 
indignation any possibility of a cim-ency and customs-union. 

_A day or two later there was a Gahinel meeting at which both the 
King and the Grown Prince were present; it strongly denounced 
the project whicli “would make an end of Denmark’s independence”. 
One by one tlic Ministers got up and expressed tlieir opinions. It was 
a crushing condemnation of the I'Weign Minister, not merely on 
account ot the proposal itself, but also because of the secretive mode 
of procedure adopted by him. 

'rhe Liberal Ministers — and the King as well— said that the exe- 
cution of this plan would mean tho complete extinction of Denmark’s 
indcpejidence. They would tlierelbre leave the Government if the 
negotiations were resumed. On behalf of the Couscrvalives, 
Cliristmas Mailer said that llicy would deprive the Cloalition Govern- 
raetvt of their support if tho plan were not shelved. 

As for the Foreign Minister Scavenius and the Minister of Trans- 
port Gunnar Larsen, they declared that they would resign if “the 
Government sabotaged the negotiations”. 

It ended in a compromise : a new delegation should be sent to 
Berlin to propose the postponement of the negotiations, and likewise 
to obtain Wther details as to the Gei-mans’ intentions concerning 
the customs-union. They duly departed on the i6th of August. The 
Germans complied with the proposal to postpone iregotiations which 
had been initiated at the express wish of the Danish Foreign Mini- 
ster, They added the threat, however, that rirat time there was a 
meering round the negotiations table the conditions would not be so 
favourable. 

So, thanks to the King and the majority of the Government, the 
datigerous project had been nipped in the bud. It was an absolute 
defeat for the Foreign Minister. The lamentable and inexplicable 
thing is, however, that he himself wished to remain as Minister — and 
that he got leave to do so. 



In tlit'sc cunrncy ami custonis-iniion nfgotiations ScaveiUus had 
futlovvtxl his favourite theoiy <>t“« jMliiy of uttibitlding in regard to the. 
Ciennaus. He had foreboeu the elaim tliat would soon be ronilug 
fi<Mn the Cienruin side for I Jauish assoeiutiun with ( livater Hentuuiy^s 
New Older. He expected u German victory in the war, also that all ' 
the nations pi Europe would be compelled to come into the GreaKjr 
Get man living-space. 

As a realist politician, he thought it best for Deutnark to come 
in under the New Order at a moment when such association would 
still be a voluntary matter. Gonsequenlly he had, in these discussions, 
olfered more than, for instance, the New Order’s spiritual father, 
Hr. I'unk of the Reichsbank, had dreamt of asking, although, 
on the other hand, less than he expected would be demanded on the 
day that a victorious Germany dictated terms to Europe. 

There was naturally a political idea in this, but the Danish people 
did not believe in a German victory, and they had not the slightest 
desire to ppeseut Geruuiuy with the trump card, so valuable both 
from (he ciijdcjnuUic and prop.ig.inda points of view, of an occupied 
country which y<ilunlatily snnmuleis its independence. 

Eut the I'UK'ign Muii.stcr h.ul bt'cti riglit when he liucsaw that a 
ilcitiiuul for ucUieience (o the N<;w Oiclcr would come soon -:iud 
couK? bcloi c the war was <(ver. Thai same autuum saw its arrival, and 
it was 1 )r. J'’uuk who Ibrmid.iled it. 

It wii.s iu p.u i the inunediati* plan, to lie pul into praeticu while the 
war was .still on, iuul wliich aimed at biinglng “llus occupied and 
(luuiluaicd tcnitm'ic.s ofthc ( luiuiiumt into the Gmnanwar economy, , 
to further (or nl. least not to couUict with) the Reich’s political plans,, 
uud to tu'cpnte the way for llu; intended pcuuanent orgiutkition of 
I'aiiujte, . 

(lonceniiug plans lor a post-war Europe, Dr. Funk said; 

“'I ‘lie peace-time economy must guavanlce to the Greater German 
Reich Ji maximum td' security, and to the Gcnn:m people a maximum 
of consumption ()fgood.s in older to increase their welfare. European 
economics iinust lie diicctctl towards this end.” 

Further purticulais, a.s they alfccted the northern country, came 
later : Danish agriculture vvsut to step down from its high estate^ and 
henccfoilh inaiket only cattle and corn; for Danisli iirdustry thepe 
was no loom at all, except lor ship-building, which would not be 
interfered with. So the Danish farmer would be going back to the 
days, of bondage, and indusU^ wovdd exist only in the shape of 
manual woik ; there would be a place only for cobblers and menders 
of clothes. Gommerce would pass into the hands of the old German 
Han.seutic cities. Tens and tens of thousands of Danish farmers and 
workers would be robbed of their living. They might then make 
their way to Germany, where, as alien labour battalions, Uiey could 
be moved around to any specially dirty and ill-paid job. 

Dr, Alfred Rosenberg, Germany’s “Kultur” leader, already saw 
all the Scandinavian countries as willing co-operators with Gmater 
Germany— a true seer! In spite of the censor, a Danish writer- 
s'* 



Peter dc Hctnmcr Gudme— managed, in a pamphlet “called Denmark’s 
Fate in Europe's Mew Order, to protest against the new German gospel 
concerning the future of the small nations. 

The author asserts the right of the small nations to continue to 
exist, and finds no support for the German theory that culture would 
have flourished just as quickly in those small States if they had been 
swallowed up by larger ones. Men like Gnmdtvig and Kierkegaard 
are imtliinkable outside tlieir national milieu. Rosenberg, with his 
desire to preserve the Nordic spirit, ought to know that this spirit 
has been based on freedom ever since the days of the Vikings. Sup- 
pression of freedom in the north would kill the old Nordic spirit 
and produce a slave people. Gudme contends that economic co- 
operation cannot occur in the form of a partition into two separate 
economic units, whereby the one is to play a purely industrial, the 
other a purely agricultural role. For Denmark a return to a purely 
agricultural economy would mean that a mere fraction of the popula- 
tion would be in a position to earn its bread within the country’s 
borders. If the plan for the customs-union were carried out, Den- 
mark would lose her economic independence, and Germany could 
then assert that, seeing Denmark could no longer exist economically 
as a national unit, she no longer had any right to claim a politically 
independent status. Denmark would be in ehains without its having 
been necessary to undertake a "political occupation” after the 
military one. 

But that was only one small voice among the people, raised 
agafawl the new German order. The I’rimc Minister, Hr. Stauning, 
was prepared to recognise that order. In March 194.1 he said : 

“There is something new developing in Europe, something new 
announcing itself in political tasks and problems. In view of the fact 
that various countries have ceased to exist, and of developments 
during the war, it now appears that Germany is taking her place as 
the central Power which will in future dictate the political and economic 
development. What I have just said is naturally based on present 
circumstances. Changes may, of course, take place in these, hut 
they are not to be counted on at the moment. We would do well to 
take into accoynt only the actual situation, whicli shows Germany 
as the Power which now rules over considerable portions of Europe. 
We cannot say how far this development will go, but I, pereonally, 
have no belief in a backward movement. Maiurally I hope fif 
a restoration of the independent States which at the moment are protector- 
ates, .But in this also it is at the moment impossible to speak with anp 
certainty. ...” . , 

Here, then, was a Prime Minister who was not disinclined, in 
advance, to give up hope of Denmark ever again regaining her free- 
dom. What was more : he was willing to adapt himself to such a state 
of affairs, for he went on : 

"It is at least my present impression that Germany has certain 
plans, aiming not only at a temporary new orientation, but a per- 
manent European new order. ... So far as I understand, Germany is eon" 
. S3 



temtlatwg a dimion oj labour in Europe, amt if such divhm it approptiale 
ana rmonabk we have no cause to raise nbjeetijms" 

Hr, Stauning went on to say that of course cliangt^’ in tlie usual 
situation were to be expected, but it would be best “if we quietly ami 
vmllingly co-operate in this adjustment when the time corns, and it will not be 
so alarming as many people think; it is rather a development which is necessary, 
and it is foolish to resist things which time and circumstances bi ing with thenil'. 
So, barely a year after the occupation, the German assault had 
become “something which time and circumstances bring with them”, 
and we ought “ quietly and willingly” to proceed with co-operation. 

, Truly there were the actions of a Qriisling in Denmark, even if no 
actual Qpisling existed. 

On the day mat Stauning made that speech at the Students’ Union 
in Copenhagen, Dr. Goebbels called together the foreign coi're- 
mondents in Berlin, and told them about Germany’s future aims. 
German leadership would not be restricted to mere economic co- 
^eration and trade and labour plans, said the German Minister, No. 
Gemian leadership, in so far as Denmark was concerned — and Utis 
was what the correspondent of Pfationaltidende said of the speech-^ 
would also include control of Denirmrk's foreign policy, Denmark's 
military, economic and monetary policy. As a sop to the Danlsli journalist, 
all that Dr. Goebbels could say was that “ a new cultural order 
would doubtless conlribtite to a better understanding”.. 

Dr, Goebbels must have fotgolton the promise of pth A])ril : 

The Danish people's freedom will be fully respected and the roitnlry's 
independence fully guaranteed. 

The claim of Dr. Goebbels for control over Denmark’s foreign 
policy was soon transmitted to the Danish Government, and the 
result was a confusion in Denmmk’s diplomatic relations with 
countries which is surely without pai'allcl. 

Diplomatic relations with Russia, as already stated, were broken 
off immediately after the German marcli into that coiinP’y, WitJi 
Germany’s chief enemy, England, however, relations were still 
jnaintained until December 1941, although, of course, only one- 
sidedly : the English Minister, Mr. Howard Smith, was turned out oi 
Copenhagen on the 9th April with all his staff, and the German 
soldiers behaved in an insolent and challenging manner to him. Yet 
the Danish Minister, Count Reventlow, has remained all the time in 
London with his whole legation, and he is always recognised by the 
British Government. Denmark is represented in both VicKy and 
Paris, but there is no French Minister in Copenhagen. 

There was an American legation in Copenhagen until 1943, headed 
by a legation-secretary, but all American consuls were sent off ir 
July ip 4 t» and Denmark has oJEcially no legation in Washington, as 
■ the Mmistcr, Hr. de Kauffraann, was released when America under- 
took the protection of Greenland. No new Minister arrived, noi 
would he have been recognised by the American Government, whicl 
, recognises only JCauffmann. 



Occupied countries have no right to exchange consuls ; however, 
Denmark enjoys an exceptional position with regard to Norway, 
Holland and Paris; they have no such pi'ivilejje. 

Finally it naay be adcied that when Chile seized the Danish ships, 
the German ambassador was charged with making the protest on 
Denmark’s behalf, although Denmark was lepresented. 

Such are the inconsistency and confusion wliich have been created 
in a year and a half in Denmark’s international relations under the 
German “new ordei'” 1 


But the Danes began to feel that everything was not as it ought 
to be in the great Reich ; trifles pointed to this now and again, but 
trifles that were symptomatic of the confusion so widespread in the 
conglomerate State. 

There was the question of summer-time, for instance. At the 
beginning of the war Denmark introduced summer-time — ^in sum- 
mer. Germany had it in the winter as well. In the first year of the 
German occupation, when autumn was giving place to winter and 
the time approacliing when Denmark usually changed back to 
normal time, the Danish Prime Ministei asked the German Minister 
if we might do as now. Of course, came the reply ; Denmark was a 
free country. On the last afternoon of summer-time, therefore, 
Stauning said in Parliament that the clocks would be put back again 
Uiat night at midnight. However, at seven o’clock of that same 
evening Stiumiug was at the radio, telling the Danish people that 
summer-time would continue, after all. The Germans had asked for 
this, one hour after the meeting of Parliament wa.s over. 

Scavenius, the Foreign Minister, could not understand why Den- 
mark’s Minister in Berlin, Hr. Zalile, did not follow better all the ups 
and downs in Germany, so he called him home for a conference m 
January 1941, and upbraided him bitterly for not being sufRciently 
in sympathy with the leading circles in Berlin. The old and experr» 
enced Minister— he is seventy — ^replied : 

“I have been a Danish official in Berlin under three different forms 
of government, and I know the people I have to do with. I do not 
allow myself to be duped by the present rdgime.” 

And he continued m words which were the reverse of flattering 
to tlte Nazi gang in Berlin, who, for their part, had done everything 
to please this polished man of the world, doyen of all the foreign 
legation chiefs ; for whom, too, a splendid palace had been built. 

Scavenius was furious. It was, he sajd, the Minister’s fault that 
they had never achieved proper contact with the leading Berlm 
personalities. The matter ended by Hr. Zahle offering his resigna- 
tion as from ist April, Later, on the intervention of King Christian, 
the Minister promised to remain in office a little longer. He died, 
however, one month afterwards. Danish delegates, visiting the Reich 
capital during the occupation of Denmark, told how the Danish - 
'| 2 (inister used to amuse himself during the official dinners given in 



their honour by carrying on animated conversations with his follow* 
countrymen on art and literature, the Germans in the meantime 
devoting all their attention to the dishes piled high with tasty shell- 
fish and juicy roasts. Then, after the meal, when a Dr. Rosenberg 
or a Dr. Goebbels held forth at length on Nazi questions in the draw- 
ing-room, the ageing Minister sat on the sofa under one of the 
marble pillars with German statuettes which Hitler himself had 
chosen to embellish the Danisli legation — and gently fell asleep. 
He knew all about it — tliere was not much they could leach him ! 


Danish business men were also quick to realise what the “ New 
Order” meant. Being begged and cajoled to do so, they ti'avelled 
to the Leipzig Fair, at which it was to be demonstrated that war- 
time Germany was still working full steam ahead and every wheel 
turning. In the show-cases they saw the paste-board sham articles, 
the muk that was solidified instead of being given to babies, the 
whole of the tragedy of ersatz (substitutes), and they refused to buy. 
However, one optician from Copenhagen decided to order some 
goods. He did so, and then proceeded to give his name and addres.s. 
When the salesman Iieatxl that lus home was in Copenhagen, he said : 

“I am sorry, we only sell to foreign countries.” 

Other business men can tell how they havt* to make use of bribes 
in order to get their goods. And not only hrihevs tn the German 
manufacturers selling the goods, but also to the customs uflicials 
and die railwaymen, so as to have the goods sent to Denmark. 
War-time~-or the Nazi reign— has protluctsd a decline in the moral 
tone of the whole German nation, which is quite alarming to those 
who come across examples of it. 


OHAPTER TEN 

DENMARK EXPLOITED 

Before the war Denmark supplied the world market with from 
50 to 60 per cent; of all its bacon, a third of its butter and as per 
cent, of its eggs. Denmark had more cows and pigs per head of 
the population than any other nation in the world. The value of 
Danish goods — mostly agricultural— exported to England eveiy 
year amounted to 825 million kroner; the value of English goods 
^ing to Denmark amounted to 640 million kroner per annum. 
Of the three most important export articles— bacon, butter and eggs 
—almost 100 per cent, of the bacon went to England; 76 per cent, 
of the butter also went to England, and 33 per cent, to Germany; 
and finally 75 per cent, of the eggs went to England, and aa per 
cent, to Germany. 

Thus Denmark’s economic existence was to a very considerable 
extent based on her trade witli England. Not only Was Rntyland 



Denmark’s bi^e;gest customer, and the whole Danish production 
apparatus one-sidedly adjusted in order that this one customer 
should be supplied, but the highly developed Danish agriculture 
was also only jjossible so long as it received its provision of corn and 
food-stulls from the west. Dainsh agriculture was in reality just an 
industry which handled agricultural products. 

With the coming of the Germans all this economic system was 
overturned. To begin with, the advantages would all be on Ger- 
many’s side, and the more than ample stocks of food would fall to 
her share j but once that had happened, the goose that laid the golden 
eggs would likewise be slain. 

It had taken three generations to build up Danish agriculture’s 

f )roduction apparatus — ^six months or a whole year would not be 
ong enough to reorganise it on another basis. When food-stufFs 
no longer came from the west — ^for Germany could not supply 
diem — Danish live-stock would have to be slaughtered, and agri- 
culture move back to its old corn-growing stage. 

In tlie meantime, howevci*, there was a year’s rich harvest to be 
gathered in before the catastrophe came. Germany did not begin 
right away to plunder the Damsh food-stocks, althougli, of course, 
a ituiuber of things had to be rationed in Denmark. In the case of 
certain goods the rationing was stricter than it is at present in Ger- 
many, but on the whole the Danes were permitted to keep far larger 
supplies than any other occupied country. The Dane had to be 
well fed while he was still working for Germany j the political aim ' 
was, as yet, to conquer the Dane by kmdness. 

To win over the Dainsh fanner had been Germany’s special hope. 
England had been driving Dcnmoik on a tight rein both during the 
war and the time which immediately preceded it. The prices paid 
for Danish goods were small, some of the goods were produced at a 
loss j but production was maintained as well as possible so as not to 
disappoint llie English market, and the State exchequer paid the 
deficit. It was not Ure sort of business that could go on indefinitely, 
but Denmark had to bring her sacrifice also. This was a point that 
the Geimians were very fond of stressing after the occupation. 
They would drily point out that Danish trade with England on the 
-basis of the present prices would bring about Denmark’s ruin in a 
very few years. How difierent it would be if only Denmark became 
a member of the Greater Germany 1 German prices for Danish 
agricultui al goods soared up lo, 20 and even 50 per cent. The Danish 
farmer seemed to be rolling in money. German needs were endless ; 
their prices fantastic. 

But the Danish farmer was not fooled. In the first place, he sopn 
became aware of the fact that the Germans were not paying at all. 
Xbe hundreds and hundreds of millions of kroner quoted by the 
German purchaser never reached Denmark. The Danish National 
Bank had to finance the purchases, and the amounts were entered 
on the German Clearing Account. Had Denmark been able to 
procure goods to a corresponding amount from Germany, the system 



might have been sound enough j but the Germans eould* of course* ' ' 
dcHver neither coal nor iron nor any other raw material to Danish 
indxistr)', and the resviU was that Germany’s indebtedness to Den- ’ ' 
mark grew tremendously from month to mouth. By live time the ' 
occupntion had lasted for a year this debt amounted to .some 630 > " 
million kroner- for agdcultural goods delivered — that is to say, ' 
more than the Danish State’s total expenditure for the corresponding f 
period. _ 

The Foreign Minister tried to allay the anxiety of the Danish 
people concerning the steadily rising debt item. He said in the 
Lower House ; 

“I believe that not all had made it clear to themselves Aaw lucky 
it was far Denmark that our great customer to the south was in 
possession of an organisation whiclt permitted him to take over 
.without delay the great quantities of pei-ishable goods whidi were 
formerly shipped westwai'ds. It was, however, evident from the 
beginning that Germany was unable to pay for the increase in ou| 
exports with goods which Denmark needed most.” 

Speaking of the German debt on the Clearing Account, Scavenius 
said i 

“The value of this asset would, of course, increase considerably 
if we could malcc use of it for purchases in other countries, but the 
possibilities had been rather limited. So far Germany Imd made only 
85 million kroner available for purchases outside Germany. After 
ihe war Denmark could malce good use of her assets in Germany.” 

The Cllcaring Account did not represent even half of the Oermnn 
debt to Denmark; for the German army of occupation had to be 
paid for likewise, not to mention the numcrou.s defence worica which 
were undertaken. These cxpeiises amounted to a total of (Ijo 
million kroner in the same period, so that Germany’s whole debt, 
stood at 14,70 million kroner for the first year of her occupation of 
Denmark. In relation to Denmark’s circumstances this was pro» 
digious. On ist January, 194s, tlie debt was 2000 million kroner. 

Apart from the fact that Germany was unable — even had she 
been willing — to do anything which would reduce this debt, it waS' 

-a link in the chain of Germany’s policy towards Denmark : Germany 
being so deroly in her debt ought to make Denmai-k interested in' 
seeing that Getraany won the war ; for only a victorious Gei-many 
could ever pay such a debt, a conquered Germany could never do so. 

But the, reasoning of the Danisn farmer went’ a stage farther. He 
could quite understand a conquered Germany being unable to pay 
her deists ! hut be was equally certain that a victorious Germany 
would refise to pay them. The debts would be written off with a' 
'reference to the fact that Denmark had been spared the burdens of 
war, and had to pay for that ! 

1 Ahother thing that the-Danish farmer knew was that, if he allowed 
himself |o be cajoled by high prices into emptying his stalls and 
pigsties, be would never get them full again. The Government 
jpight order the slaughter, and sale to Germany, of a laree ner* 



- centage of the Danish live-stock, because food-sluffs no longer 
came into the country; but it was impossible to carry out these 
reductions. The farmer went on trying to make do with green 
fodder and hay as long as he could, and it was only when the beasts 
began to die of himger in tlrcir stalls that he was compelled to 
slaughter. 

Then it became clear what the German occupation had cost 
Danish agriculture : 

Danish Stocks of Domestic Animals. 

June 1940. July 1941. 

Hogs . . . 3-2 million 1-7 million 

Homed caUlc . . 3*3 million 2'6 million 

Poulti-y . . . 32*0 million ii-g million 

Those were big reductions, but bigger were to follow in the 
autumn. In the mst five months of 1941 there had been a catas- 
trophic fall in exports. Compaied with the coi responding months 
of the previous year they had dropped : by 60 per cent, in the case 
of butler, 3a per cent, in the case of bacon and 58 per cent, in the 
case of eggs. 

In spite of the fabulous German prices, which, moreover, the 
National Bank had to pay, the export revenue had dropped by 
aa per cent. 

Simultaneously the expenses of Danish farminfj increased at a 
tremendous rate, It hud been possible to obtain from Rumania a 
very small consignment of oil-cake for the starving animals. This 
went through llic German clearing, and cost 740 kroner per ton. 
Sweden was able to buy the same sort of fodder from the Argentine 
at 350 kroner per ton, delivered in a Swedish port. , 


In the same way as the Danish farmer had to adjust liimself so 
as to provide Germany with his goods, the Danish worker had to 
place his energies at the disposal of the German war-machine. It was 
’ not merely that Danish industry must now eiccept big orders from the 
German army and from Germany, but 35,000 workers were com- 
pelled to take work in Germany, and 5000 to take work for the 
German army in Norway. 

Morally, of course, Germany was bound to give Denmark all the 
raw materials she could, in order to ke^ the life of the community 
going,* but she preferred to nrake of Danish industry a crippled 
thing, Irving on the mercy of its conquerors. One may say that 
industry is roo per cent, dependent on foreign* raw materials, 
principally coal, iron, timber, etc., aird all these would now come 
from Germany. The raw materials which Denmark had formerly 
been in the habit of importing from countries with which she could 
still have commercial relations — ^Norway, Sweden and Finland— 
would now be obtained, not directly from the countries in question, 



but via the Germani clearing, Gernaany ei ected a system of European' 
trade agreements, and the various countries which were compelled 
to adhere to this system co»dd obtain, not the raw materials they 
needed, but those which were still left over after Geunauy had '' 
practised all her balancing arts. Nor could the raw inntei'ials be ’ 
sold directly by the one country to the other: they had to go through 
the Greater German Clearing Account, and wotikl reach the con- 
stjmer only after a hefty commission had been charged on them 
for account of Berlin. 

Germany now held Danish industry on the hunger-line. The 
deliveries of coal and iron were, on the one hand, a splendid means 
of extortion — as has been seen in the affair of the torpedo-boats — 
on the other, the withholding of such deliveries created an artificial 
unemployment which could likewise be exploited. It was natural 
enou^ that Germany should wish to keep her own industries going 
in preference to the Danish; but there was a need for German 
workers at the front ; consequently Danish workers had to take the 
places of the soldiers. 

Shortly after the invasion a Geiman labour exchange was set up 
in Denmark. It was simply a German demand that Denmaik should 
place her workers at Germany’s dLsposal. By the Germans it was 
made to appear that, by placing workers at the disposal of the Reich, 
Denmark was contributing her share in .swuring a sufficiency of 
labour for the German coal-mines. In the meantime DenmaiVs 
supplies of coal were negligible : barely i-nough lor her iiuluslries, 
which it was to Germany’s interest to keep going. And Gftrmany 
got Danish workers in lens of thousands. 

This reci'uiting of Danish workers was not, however, carried out 
without serious dilBcultics. To what extent threats not to pay un- 
employment relief to those who refused to take the work were 
brought into play is not precisely known. In some instances, Uow- 
wer, relief was not paid to those who refused the work offered, 
and it is a fact that Denmark’s Statistical Department no longer 
counted among the unemployed those who had “refused to accept 
suitable offers of work”. Probably this just meant that nothing 
at all was paid in the way of unemployment relief. What frightful 
pressure to bring to bear on a man with wife and children 1 
, The attitude of the Danish trade unions has been blameless in this. 
The Danish Smiths’ and Engineering Union — one of the largest — sent 
"a circular to its members, plainly dissuading them from seeking work 
in Germany. Other unions put obstacles in the way of their members 
travelling southwards. These latter included general workers, metal- 
, grinders, specialised workers, waiters, marine stokers, sailors and 
hthographic unions. 

Tte Nazi weekly paper J^aiionatsocialisten complains of “examples 
of sabotage of work for Germany by the intimidation of woikcrs, 
A film 6f contractors in Aarhus has thus received threatening letters 
branding responsible persons as traitors. Danes working in Germany 
are treated as seconcf'Class citizens. Their families in Demnark ate 



liable to be hounded and abused. They must leave apartments if 
money does not arrive in time, and public offices msmiss them 
insultingly and cruelly.” 

And the Faedrelandet, the chief oi'gan of the Nazis, wrote : 

“Many Danish workers will not accept work in Germany, as 
they do not wish to help Germany, and desire an English victory 
at all costs.” 

It did not make a very good impression on those seeking work in 
Germany to read from time to time the lists of Danish persons killed 
in English air-raids over Hamburg and Bremen. 


It was especially the shipyards and the Danish cement industry — 
represented in the Government by its head, Gunnar Larsen — ^which 
reaped the benefit of the German orders. Ships for the German 
account are now being built in all the Danish shipyards, and the 
slips are fully occupied by German ships in need of repairs. How- 
ever, it was not long licforc the shipyards became aware that it was 
no easy matter to work for their new rulers. Here, as in so many 
Other directions, it became evident that the highly extolled German 
pix'c'isiori and eifcclivcness had disappeared under tlic Nazi domina- 
tion. Internal jealousies, disorder and corruption reduce deliveries 
of raw materials, create confusion in arrangements and confiicting 
iastructions. A ship can lie for months on the slips, only halt 
finished, because the various German departments are quarrelling 
among themselves. 

There were busy days for the cement industry when new aero- 
dromes had to be built, fortificatiom laid out and roads made for 
the German army. To begivi with, the Danish engineering firms re- 
fused to accept any German orders at all. They were then informed 
by the Government that if they did not undertake this work of their 
own free will, they would be compelled to do so. 

German army orders to Danish concerns amount on an average to 
30 million ki'oner monthly, paid by the Danish National Bank. 
The payments are made without a vestige of control. A Jutland 
manufacturer who had made a deliveiy of goods to the Germans, 
asked for payment in respect of these in the sum of 50,000 kroner, 
and received twice that amount. The manufacturer had fixed his 
price in kroner, the Gernian army reckoned in marks, the value oJ 
which is double that of kroner. Seeing that the German army can 
draw on the National Bank whatever it likes and never think of re- 
paying the money, no inquiries are ever made as to whether the pried 
of an article stands in anything like a reasonable proportion to its 
worth. 


, Tlie extraordinary calls on the National Bank, Denmark’s Banl 
of Issue, have brought about a huge rise in the number of notes ix 
. 10 



circuladua. lu the course of two years I he note issut' lias incrcasecl 
by Go per cent,, while at the same lime the Kohl hal.mee has chopped 
by several millions. (Luckily the National Bank in.inaned to place 
the major part of its gold safely out of the Germans’ it\u h lieluie the 
Invasion.) Thanks to the financing methods of German pin chases 
in Denmark now in force, the National bank has placed in ciicaiLi' 
tion in the last year and a half an extra 1400 million kroner. Only 
the total absence of goods has caused the immediate return of the 
money to the Bank; inflation would otherwise have hc:en incvilalile. 

The National Bank itself watched this situation rvith the giavest 
anxiety. In its report covering the first year of the occupation we 
read that borrowings dropped from 5G7 millicm to 7 million kroner, 
wliile loans at call rose from 114 to 315 million kroner. The ample 
supply of money is in the main due to the fact that the amounts 
realised by the rise in exports could not be employed in a coirc- 
spending rise in imports. Price increases, the bank repoit continues, 
are to be regarded as harmful to Danish commercial life, seeing 
that Denmark loses her competitive juiwer on the international 
market, and it is necessary that the Danish krone, at jirt'seni under- 
valued, should be l)rought into a more* natural ratio to the other 
currencies. 

However, Germany would never petinit an appieeiation in the 
krone’s value. A German mark lo-day costs aoo orci whereas the 
normal rate was 89 ore. Tlie eeouoiuic llct'cing of Demuiok is 
more easily aceomplished with a high innik mle. 

Although, as we have already seen, there was a ban on eomiiienis 
on Denmark’s economic .situation and fht' gradual slidioj', into 
inflation, the Liberal mtanlter of Parliiunent Dr. Glniuiiani piib- 
li,shed a sharp warning in the daily Press last Jtily. Dr. ( Jhrisliani 
is head of the international firm of Chrisdani &, Nielsen, wliich 
executes contracts for cement work tUl over llie woild. lie was one 
of the Danes who, prior to the Gei’man occupation, were not blind 
to certain of the results which the totalitarian .States had brought 
about. His condemnation was thci'clbrc all the more worthy of 
attention now. 

“ One of the most important causes of price-incrcaso [he wrote] 
is the extraordinary abundance of money, following upon the 
financing of export-surplu.s by overdrafts on the National Bank. 
Similarly we have advanced tlie amounts entered under the account 
. ‘ Sundry Debtors’, Thus about 1300 or 1400 million kroner have 
gone into circulation, for wliich corresponding commodities are 
unavailable. This leads to an arlincially swollen price-level 
j which gives a fictitious appearance of wealth. Another cause of 
high prices is our currenc)^ policy, which, in my opinion, has 
damaged the entire economic life of Denmark. The krone-mark 
^ exchange vdid on gth April, 1940, has been maintained since, 
although this must cause disparity between German and Danish 
, price-levels, as the exchange basis was fixed with exclusive re- 



I'eicnce to Sterling. As the Danish commodity prices, calculated 
at this exchange, w'crc much lower than the German, enormous 
upward pressure is naturally exerted on the Danish import and 
export commodities. The prices of Danish agricultural products 
were negotiated by various committees which secured very large 
price increases, with the sole result that we were also obliged to 
pay much more for our imports. Most unfortunately for us, prices 
of import commodities have increased relatively more than prices 
of export commodities.” 


People are investing their superfluous cash cl: 'efly in real property 
and goods. There is a general impression that, ne .matter when the 
war ends, Denmark will be bankrupt or snowed with inflation 
notes ; cottsequently there is no great inducement ^ thipu the "" 
it is easy to foresee that agriculture’s golden farm 

past ; but none the less there has been a decir^ ^ considerable 
property. Even if you must reckon on vvrid'.^^ ites being 
part of the money invested in property of t on 

as they arc, the land itscll wm always be J 
which a new Denmark can rebuild its future, )jnyjri<r up goods 
Many people have invested supcrfliious ^ .jrivblc to do 

1 clore the invasion it was consKlerod i^oarded. liut 

tins; hoarding was alisolulely iorludden w.mt from 

after the (..ermau oeciipalioii it seemed aj '^s mucii as you can 
mouth to mouth all over the country: “I 
before the (mrmaiis get. itl _ tlio Ccrman occupation 

Ihc history ol Danish small coins ut^j„ pm the 

IS a special trafj'cdy in itscll. iherc > ,ppiousnietal-H»^^^ 
small ore denominations wore made country licfore the 

'I’hc Germans had not been many w_ behind them. It 

copper coins disappeared without ltc^_|,hcy had not the time 
was not the Germans who had takf„jjj t^at the Germans had 
to; lor suddenly the rumour weipbey shoudd not get them: if 
demanded the Danish copper cor^j.^ Jbere would not be many 
eycnr man took care to hide awa-^. had really gone; people 
of them left! In a week all the c^H change. Then the Finance 
had to use postage stamps qJ- aluminium coins; but 

Minister arranged for the pijjt coins made their appearance 
scarcely had the first of thesfuttergd away. This time it was 
on the market than they asking for Danish aluminium 
quite true that the Germgg_ gg jjj die end Denmark was given 
for their aeroplane manufaCe_2inc coins; the people call them 
her present standard of cr 
“wash-tub pennies”. 


, .041 Denmark used to be tliought the 

Uiitil the summer ^ Eufopg but the winter of 1941-42 has 
country that lived be,' 
been a hard one. 
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Even in the good times it is t|nestio«able \\'helln'r the standard of 
living in EiigUmd was not just as high- -'and in any case move 
varied. 

The following goods were rationed in Denmark, J.uinary loja: 


Breakfast oats . i noo gr. per month Ootlec 
Sugar . aooo „ „ Tea 

White bread . 2100 „ „ Soap 

Rye bread . 8000 „ „ Butter 


none 

none 

t pirtr pennon til 
;W5 fir. per week 


Meatj on the othe ihnnd, was not rationed, and if you had money 
to spend on it, you might have as much as you liked. Prices, how- 
■reel, had rise!r;^normously, and in the autumn su]}plics for the 
inight c’^Sp to Deliveries of pork to Copenhagen, for instance, 


There 

roiild ill of articles which an English housewire 

These included were not to be had at nil in Denmark. 

Bread which Siirdincs, miiccaroni, jam, etc. 

is rationed muck'^ imi->ortant part in the Danish household, 

the Danish bread'‘= VV"’'*** ^’7!’'^' 

Enr mnet are Smaller than the (•enuan. 

rationed coal ^cd P'nhlcm i.s fuel. All .sorts of I'ucl arc 

unable to Iceep’Ucri/''®'^*''’^ peat. Ciormitny was quite 
talten to deliver deliver coals. In iq/j i .site had imtlcr« 

she could produce countries Go milliott ions more than 

were the first to go’.slu'J?"”*',”^. ‘*“1 ‘'‘rupu'd amniries 

to have hot wata- for >t'Vcn,l>clo«:c the myasmn it was fmh.ddcn 
occupation not more th during the lirst sev.-re tvmler ol the 
no matter how many fire'vas .allowed m a hou.se or a fiat, 
sided there. Fuel for ev? 

obtained by only very l« money to buy it- -was 

families wei’c obliged to iJ’^t^ple- -Tb nwciv. winter many 
When it became obviou^'^^!*®*' '‘"d share the wainith. 
approximately — the could not deliver 

for peat production on a lai^"® ‘ promised, a ramj 


ler cent, of the normal in one sveek. 


-even 
ampaigu 



conveyances and taxis-^an'd drivers of certain official 

All other cars were put out of coV»?ans and the Danish Nazis, 
been relatively easy for taxi-drive!?®'^^^^' begmnin^^ it had 

from the German military chauffeiP^^^^^ extra petrol ration 
the Danes have some of the Gei’marf^® "were quite pleased to let 
over-charge; but later the shortage^y ® Patrol at a too per cent, 
army. Officers* rations were cut doi^'^^rol was felt even m the 
civilians preferred on the whole not\®**'^'^‘'*Bdi> and German 
said that they could not bear the scornff'ivc m their cars; they 
of the Danes—they would rather walk. ‘“^d hostile shouts 
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The Danish street scene was thus entirely chancfcd. You might 
see an occasional gas-drivm motor, and presently it was no uncommon 
thing to see motors with homes harnessed in front. Tins fashion 
was set by the Director of the Carkberg Brewery, who came driving 
through the torvn one day with a couple of higli-spirited dray- 
horses in front of his Rolls-Royce. Bicycles, too — always popular 
in Denmark — came into their own again. In the early morning, 
summer and winter alike, the serried ranks of the army of workers 
and clerks from the suburbs came streaking into the centre of 
Copenhagen on their bicycles. The Grown Prince and the Crown 
Princess also rode their bicycles to ceremonial openings of exhibitions 
and official gatherings. 

Needless to say, with certain goods becoming scarcer and the 
ever-present fear that still more of them would be rationed, a Black 
Market for articles of consumption did a flourishing and widespread 
trade. Those who had the wherewithal might obtain what was to be 
had, and neither buyer nor seller was troubled with scruples. It is 
not that the Danish people arc gi’owing corrupt, but simply that 
there was a cerlain dement of sport in ensuring that all available 
goods should go to llic Danish coiisumei.s, merely in order that the 
CTcnnan.s should not gel ihem. We were constantly having to look 
at German .soldiers and ottleers slrulliiig about from one shop to 
another, with big iiarcds under their arms, and buying up every 
single thing they could find. 1 f an oHircr managed to gel hold of an 
English arliole of clolliing, he rejoiced greatly: he had never seen 
the equal of that in his homeland I 

The Covcrmnenl atlemptcd to put an end to this Black Market, 
tills back-door trallicking', hut tlie people thought that in tliia case 
they were morally justified in delying laws and commandments, 
and there was no informing ; they could trust each other. 

Then suddenly stories began to go the rounds : you could never 
be sure, for instance, that the poultry bought at tlie door was not 
infected by the tuberculosis germ; there had not been any inspec- 
tion. However, no one was scared by a venom which so obviously 
bore tlie stamp of “made in Germany”, and the buying and selling 
went on. 

One of the articles of which the Germans apparently stood in 
greatest need was rubber. Hardly had the occupation been com- 
pleted than all the rubber stocks in the country were enumerated. 
There were no great quantities of rubber in Denmark, but "some 
tons were found in the possession of two big importers — only about 
a half per cent, of Germany’s annual consumption, all told. How- 
ever, it was obviously a matter of life and death to have this rubber 
dispatched to Germany at once. The two importers refused to sell, 
declaring that they had been obliged to take an oath before the 
English Minister that the rubber should never fall into the hands 
of the Germans. The Government had therefore to confiscate these 
few tons of rubber and liaiid them over to the Germans. 

T.ater a nation-wide camnaiim was started to induce people to 



h fiwl over anything they possessed in the way of old rubber; car 
tyres, cycle tyres, etc. Tlie reason alleged for this collection was that 
the Danish rubber industry should be guai .1 iiterd cniploymentdui jng 
the war. It was a terrible fiasco, for all that. Naturally the people 
did not believe that it was the Danish industry which would \)rofit 
by the rubber, and their doubts were lurther strengthened when it 
became known that a Government order for a cpiartcr of a million 
cycle tyres did not come at the pioinised time. 


The Black Market was only for those who had money, and the old 
Danish proverb that “when the fai’mer has money, everybody has 
money”, was not correct in this instance. The money did not come 
into circulation, but lay dead in the banks. On the streets there was 
the sad sight of hundreds and hundreds of pale-faced, cowed- 
looking young men aimlessly strolling up and down and back and 
forth— just to kill time ; and to the illegal back-door trade was added 
the incomparably more sinister Black Market of the streets — the 
traffic in ration-cards. People, not even able to buy the .scanty 
rations allowed, tried to make a few extra kroner by .selling their 
own bread, butter and sugar stamps. 

As lime went on there were many who could not allord to use 
their rations, and they wei'c not only the um‘in)doy«Hl, but also 
retailers who no longer obtained gooils to sell, and, of <'owi'»(>, the 
whole great army of the lowest-paid ollicial and busiuc.ss iiusii, who 
almost always come ofl' worst in a crisis. 

Danish official calculations of a normal family budget which, 
before the war, amounted to 3.480 kroner, had lisen two months 
after the occupation to 4.603 kroner, and by January 1041 to 5.185 
- kroner. 

There was a price increase whicli the whole of the great middle- 
class and working-class community could not cope with. 

Taking prices in 1955 at 100, the following rises in price have 
occurred in the most important items of expenditure in a family 
budget : 


Victuals . 

Clothes, shoes, washing 
House rent 
light and heat 
Taxes, Trade-union subs. 
Sundries 



April 

July 

Jan. 

» 935 - 

> 939 - 

1940. 

1941, 

too 

10& 

129 

137 

too 

109 

159 

180 

IQO 

109 

til 

U 3 

too 

103 

200 

B09 

100 

1 09 

147 

155 

100 

102 

127 

*33 

too 

107 

136 

151 


People conversant with finance questions regard these figures as 
too low, and estimate the rise in the cost of living at 50 per cent, 
or even 75 per cent, since the invasion in April 1940, and there is 



a prospect of much bigger rises, as may be seen from the price 
increases in raw materials and wholesale figures : 


Raw materials and semi-manufactured gemds 
of whicli : victuiils .... 

„ : other goods 

Finished products .... 
of which : victuals .... 

„ : other goods 

Imported goods 

Exported goods 

Home products ..... 



April 

Jan. 

mT )- 

1940. 

104 ' 

lOQ 

no 

331 

100 

[08 

soG 

TOO 

ns 


100 

109 


100 

no 

169 

100 

108 

180 

100 

no 

331 

100 

106 

193 

[00 

109 

176 


To end up with, the following are the price increases in some 
of the most important commodities : potatoes have risen to three 
times what they were ; meat to twice, lard to twice ; butter has risen 
by 50 per cent, and bread also by 50 per cent. Automobile tyres 
are sold for £90 each ! 


We have seen how Danish agriculture and Danish industry were 

i ircsscd into the sci-vicc of the (Icrmans. What about Danish sliips? 
•’ortunately a very large part of the mercantile fleet —anti far and 
away the most valuable p:irt -was out of the Germans’ reach on 
t)th April ; wc shall later look into the work of these ships and their 
contribution to an Allied victory. 

Inimtxliatcly after the occupation of Denmark the German 
uulhoritic.'i asked that that ptmt of the fleet then lying in Danish 
waters should be transferred to llicm on time-charter. They would 
pay exhcmcly good freight rates, but of course through the Clearing 
Account. However, the Danish ship-owncre turned down the 
German claim, explaining that under die terms of the lime-charter 
tliey would lose the right to dispose of their own ships. There might 
thus be a risk that the Germans would use the Danish ships to trans- 
port troops to Norway, to which the Danish ship-owners would never 
agree. The Germans then dropped the matter, and freights are now 
concluded in the open market, so tliat each shipper may accept or 
refuse the freights offered him. 


OHAPTER ELEVEN 

WORKMAN AND FARMER 

In the summer of 1941 Thomas Dossing, Director of the Damsh 
Public Libraries, pubhshed a pamphlet on Denmark’s position 
during the German occupation. It was called Stones for Biead, and 
dealt, among other things, with the dangers which threatened the 
position of the Danish worker. 

“Far too many people fhe wrote] are going about saying that 
the times before the 9th of April will never come back. Apart from 



anything else, it is a somewhat diihioiis oi enpalion iyr a normal 
Danish citizen to be in such a hurry to assert— as many of them 
do, either gladly or with a touch of malice - that the old days are 
all over and done with. One is almost matle to foci that the 'gth of 
April was a happy day which put a full-stop to !i dark epoVh in 
the history of our land. ... A year ago the Wpirring parties in our 
country laid down their arms. In other \vc)uls, the majority gave 
up the fight out of regard for whiit has been e.iUed the. National 
Assembly. The motto no longer is ‘Denmayk tor the nation’, but 
another time-honoured watchword: ‘Dress ranks! Eyes right!’ 

. . . Now one can imagine three dungs being introduced, which 
will mean a national misfortune on an incalculable scale : 

A working-day of lo horns ; 

A more marked cleavage between classes or positions ; and 
A permanently low wo)king-ivage.“ 

The “national misfortune on an incalculable scale”, reduction 
of workers’ wages, was already going on when Hr. Dossing wrote 
his pamphlet. 

Germany’s growing inability to provide Denmark with raw 
materials spelled catastrophe tor tin; working class, Danish trade 
unions have a total nieinbcrslup of f,uo,0«to workeis, skilled and un- 
skilled. Except for the lew suum\er months, uoo.oOo of Itu'se have 
been unemployed. Another ioo,ooo sue woiking on tcducctl time, 
and receive in consetiucncc- suit! nalurtilly smaller wages, As 

E rcviously stated, 40,000 men have had lo tako work iu Get many or 
forway. Danish indushy therefore ernphyt at the moment no more than 
hafthe normal number of workers. 

Even Uic workers who.se time is fully occupied feel their standard 
of living threatened. Already they cun reckon on n I’cduciion in 
the standard of ao-ijo per cent. Immediately after the occupation 
the workers lost their old right lo strike over a wage dispute ; an 
arbitration board was now set up, with reprcscntative.s from cither 
side— employers and employed — ^to settle wage questions, when the 
subordinate courts had been unable to arrive at an agreement. 

The workers were warned by their own Icadere not to expect full 
compensation for rises in the cost of living. The Manager of the 
National Bank, Hr, G. V. Brarosnaes, an orthodox Marxist who had 
formerly been Finance Minister in Stauning’s Cabinet, said, shortly 
after the occupation, that “the Archimedes’ screw with rising prices 
as a consequence of rising wages and vice versa must be avoided”. 
He also proposed a reduction in unemployment relief. The workem 
were naturally ready to malte sacrifices with the rest, but when the 
Arbitration Bo^d in the late summer of 1941 rejected a proposal 
fbr a modest rise in wages after a year and a half of occupation- 
inflation, and postponed any further negotiations for another nine 
months, a deputation of workers went in protest to their own Prime 
Minister. Over half a million workers— of whom certainly almost 
50 per cent, bad previously been deprived of the barest necessities^ 
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now beso\igl\l the man who had risen from their midst to defend 
them against the German poliL7 of wage restriction. 

For of c(jnr.se it Avas the German labtmr polio-y that had been trans- 
forred to Danish soil : Avorkei's" wages must not be increased. But the 
necessary pre-condition —tliat tlie cost of living must not be in- 
creased either — ^was not observed: the Germans’ own higher prices 
for Danish agricultural goods and their impudent clearing charges 
on all imported goods had upset every budget. 

What was the Germans’ motive in rousing the Danish working- 
class against their own leaders? Did they hope thereby to create 
that internal unrest which might lead to the overthrow of the Danish 
Government and their own accession to power? 

No : their aims did not go as fai as that. That kind of pretext — if 
indeed a pretext were necessary at all — could be found in other 
directions. But by sowing disunion among the workers, they might 
perhaps drive them to desperate measures, to going on strilcc, etc., 
and therein jn-ovide an excuse, for the abolition of the hated trade 
unions and the. destruction of the whole i)Owcrful Marxist system. 

In Denmark the Germans had nol, as in other occupied countries, 
abolished the trade uniows as sinm as they came in. On this point 
also they wanted to win over the Danes by kindness, and the usual 
German system in such eiu-umslanct^ was here employed as well; 
lavish iimlations W(Te extended to Danish Irade-unioii leaders to 
come to Germany, M'hero they were dj’ivcn round to all the industrial 
centres and made the uoyuainlance of the leading men in Germany’s 
labour front . 

The Germans really suooceded, too, in winning over some of llie 
weaker .spirits, and thc.se on their return, and while still under the 
iinprcs,sion of what they had .seen— po.sbibly also on the persuasion 
of the Prime Ministci' Stauning — both wrote and spoke in praise of 
the German sy.stcm. 'f'he Danish Labour movement had much to 
learn from Germany, they said. But such voices were soon silenced; 
the average member of the trade imions was of more solid stuff, and 
had no use for that sort of excursion to dictatorship systems. 

Even a man like Laurits Hansen, the chairman of the powerful 
co-operative trades union, was for a brief spell not disinclined to 
take lessons from the south. He was, however, soon brought into 
line again by his members, and since that time his attitude has given 
nothing to complain of. During the wages negotiations he used 
many a hard word against his own Government and against the 
Germans. In July 1941 he asserted that he and other trade-union 
leaders were now often compelled to say yes where formerly they 
would have said no. Often decisions were arrived at in an hour 
concerning questions which before would have required the most 
careful consideration ; but, he continued, what was at stake now was 
no longer a few ore more or less per hour on a worker's wages, but the very 
existence of the trade unions themselves as an organisation. 

Two months later, as official spokesman for 520,000 Danish 
workers, representing 45 per cent, of the population, he said : 
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“I say tliis in absolute seriousness — it must not be taken as a 
threat — th immdiate future will be Denmark the mast serious time she 
has ever experienced i for one cannot control juices on one article or 
commodity (work, for instance) and allow them to soar in tlic case 
of other commodities.” 

Then he went on to point to the increase in the prices of agricul- 
tural goods lu' yS per cent., whereas wages had increased by only 
19 per cent, Even a paper like the Ikthnsske Tidentle, which often 
represents the most extreme section of the employers, was obliged to 
admit that many wage-earners were in such a position that any 
further reduction in real wages would threaten the well-being of tlie 
family. 

Concerning the award which postponed a rise in wages until May 
194a, Laurils Hansen said : 

“The award is not and cannot be just. We cannot make half a 
million members believe that it is just, any more than we believe it 
ourselves. It is a parody of justice. . . . Actually prices liave risen so 
much that plain working-class families are scarcely able to purchase 
the most necessary things.” 

Stauning’s position in this wagta queslipn is (!.xtremely iHfficult, 
If he refuses to associate himself in a paitfal regulation of wages, it 
may mean the break-up of his own party ; if he gives way, it i.s 
another step towards the inflation which every one loars. ’I'he only 
expedient— an ajipicciation in the value of the krone in relation to 
the mark, as the National Bank, all (he worktng-t'la,shC.s tiiid all 
prominent national economists have demanded -cannot be carded 
out because of the opposition of the (Jermans. 

So the problem seems insoluble- -and tlnU also w.w Btu'lin’s 
intention. 


Already, therefore, one of the “national misfortunes on an in- 
calculable scale”— permanently low workers’ wages— has hit the 
labouring classes. The second misfortune — a ten-hours working-day 
—does not as yet seem a threat. Far from it I The Danish worker 
is rather on the look-out for more work, for a full day’s work once 
more. In order in some measure to cope with unemployment the 
"Government has had to embark upon a campaign of public works 
Which are on a scale far exceeding the economic resources of the 
country, The value of works already started, together with conces- 
sions for the coming year, amounts to 600 million kroner—as much 
as the total State expenditure in a whole year ! 

In order to procure money for tlie big public works) an internal 
State loan was issued in the autumn of 1941. It was for 250 millinn 
kroner, and was the largest State loan ever subscribed in Denmark. 
Subscriptions came in very slowly— so much so, indeed, that the 
Gdvermnent had actually to exert pressure on banks and institu- 
tions: among others, on the trade unions. But the latter proved 
more than Usually refractory, even althoueh the orncpprlo nf 
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loan were to be used to stm t the public works, and would thus case 
the burdens of the unions in the form of unemployment relief 
expenditure. 

Presumably it was feared that the loan might be a short cut to 
the confiscation of the trade-unions’ property — always a menace 
where Nazism shows its face. It is rather notewortliy that the one 
and only trade union run on communistic lines in Denmark — the 
Stokers’ Union— hastened to wind up its affairs after the German 
march into Russia, and to divide its funds among the members, for 
fear that the_ communistic management might be urged as a pretext 
for confiscating the money. 

Part of the big public works will naturally be quite useflil, but 
far too many of the projects will never come up to expectations, 
because they have been worked out in conformity with German 
directions as a link in the chain of plans for a German-dominated 
Europe. There are harbour extensions which could prove of 
importance only if Germany continued to dominate both Den- 
mark and Noi-way, and there arc road-making schemes— for 
cxanmle, a “Grow’s-llight-linc" from Copenhagen to Hamburg 
via Rodby-Fchmcrn— which arc so extremely “ontsized” that 
Denmark would never have gone in for them tcccept for the 
German request. 

Even in a Press so m\izzled as that of Denmark now is, certain 
of the projecte worked out by the Government came in for sharp 
criticism, ^fhis ajjplics especially to a scheme proposed by the 
German-inspired Minislor of Transport, Gunnar Larsen. This was a 
scheme for the enlarging of a Copenhagen sulphuric acid factory, at 
a cost of 70 million kroner. The factory would utilise the patents of 
the I.G. Farbcninduslvie j but would be unable to employ more than 
400 hands in all. Tliis meant that each worker would cost the public 
exchequer 1 75,000 kroner ! 

Schemes of this sort appeared to be promoted more for the puroose 
of furthering the interests of Big Business than to provide work for 
the unemployed, and the Press rightly criticised tlie Government for 
doing nothing to check high prices in the cement industry, of which 
Gunnar Larsen was Director. In addition to the other misfortunes 
of the countiy, may be reckoned the fact that certain of the industrial 
magnates exploit the situation for their own ends. 

Even when the.se great public works have been started it will be 
impossible to bring unemployment figures much lower than 200,000 
men during the winter months, and it therefore caused a big sensar 
tion when, in his first public interview after the occupation, the 
Prime Minister took advantage of a temporary drop in unemploy- 
ment in the summer to state in an interview with the Swedish 
paper Afionhladet, that the number of workless had not been so 
low for the last twenty years as it then was. Foreign countries were 
to be given the impression that every wheel was busily humming 
round in German-occupied Denmark. 



The third national inisfoitiiiH’ — grraier clea\af>c i)rtvveea the 
classes — has already been fairly launehecl. Tlic fJeitnan piice policy 
in regard to agriciiltm’e, coupled v\ith the wage icductions to the 
working-class, have aimed picciscly at setting to\v\i against country, 
worker against farmer. 

But the game was too transparent. It teas .in aftompl to cicatc 
class hatred between an oppressed workiug-cl.iss and a piospcrotis 
farming community ; to incite to mutiny in order to have the chance 
to split and destroy the trade unions. Rut the wnrkeis preserved 
their tranquillity; they did not allow themseh'es to he provoked. 
They knew that the existence of their free organisations was at stake. 

The farmers, on their side, did not allow themselves to be led 
astray by the fancy prices of the moment. They realised that it was 
a political bonus they were receiving; and they knew also tliat the 
peril which threatened the workers’ trade organisations would in 
the next move threaten their own. One of the main causes of 
agriculture’s high position is, as is well known, the well-developed 
co-operative movement. Tlie faimers’ unions are co-operative 
dairies and co-operative slauglilcr-liouscs. 

These co-operative enterprises are at the same time production 
agencies, trading companies and icgnlaiors ol' sales. Ihil they may 
be something else as well; they m.ty be «tscd as .n jwlilionl weapoji. 
The Nazi Peasant Party (I...S.) had doiu* u bit of speciilaling along 
this line and had shown that the co-opcialivc luovt'iiu'ul may be 
exploited politically. Ttic Pensanl Pniiy lailed bcis.uist' it wmueil to 
use methods which were un-Danish. All tin: same, limy had .shown 
the way. 

In die first round it had also been tlu' (lt‘imsin.s’ intention to 
qua-sh the co-operative movement, Here w.vs .i etdleelivts activity 
under free forms, such a.s they did not themselves po.sse.ss, and did 
not understand. Moreover, time wa.s the danger lltat licrc re- 
sistance might be. generated and organised. 

The co-operative slaughter-houses were the easiest to dispatch. 
All one had to do was to require that the hogs be delivered alive, so 
that they might be forwarded to Germany and slaughtered by 
German butchers. 

But it was not long before the Germans realised that they were 
doing violence to something of great value : it is not wi.se to do away 
with an old and well-tried production apparatus at a time when 
there is need for maximum deliveries. Consequently the co-opera-’ 
Uve movement was reprieved. 

Propaganda among the farmers now mostly takes the form of 
assertions that, no matter when or how the war ends, the English 
market is lost to Denmark for ever. England, the Germans say, has 
learnt on the one hand to supply her own needs, on the other that 
^ the Empire can provide her with such goods as she cannot hereelf 
produce. Danish agriculture will tlierefore always liave to depend 
on the German market. 

This propaganda, however, cuts no ice. The farmer believes that 



when the seas are ajjain open to Danish shipping, he will be able 
once more to establish relations with his old customers. But he 
knows it will take time. What tlic Germans have destroyed in Uie 
Danish production apparatus during the year and a half of their 
occupation of Denmark will take ten years to build up again. Old 
farm-stoeks cannot spring from the ground in a day. 

The Germaas have attempted to cajole young Danish farmers to 
go to the Ukraine, They have promised these lads wonderful 
positions as resloi'crs of Russian agriculture ; but nobody has allowed 
himself be tempted to give Germany a helping hand in the scorched 
earth of the Ukraine. 



PART THREE 

DENMARK TAKES A HAND IN THE FTGHT- 
NOT AN ALLY, BUT IN THE FRONT LINE 
WITH ENGLAND 

CHAPTER TWET.VE 

A KING AND HIS PEOPLE 

In THE surnmer of 1941 a Danish ainnan wanted to fly to England; 
he went to a rich man in Copenhagen, ai\d a^ked him to linance the 
flight. Without more ado he was given the money he needed- 
several thousand kroner — and this ftirowell greeting : 

“Tell them in London to come much ol tciun’ with their hombens. 
Welongforth$m." 

Yes, the Danish people long for English air-raids. 'I’hey (;he<;r and 
wave when the young men of tlie R.A.F. lly low over JutUuul, anej 
the airmen wave back at iJiem. On tlu; grave in Aailiorg in which lie 
buried half a score British airmen who had been shot (town, there 
are always fresh flowers. I'licse come frtuu all parts of the country. 
Nobody thinks that these fliers with their bombs may well have 
damaged Danish property — indeed, cannot have tailed to do so -and 
that they may have killed some of our jicople ; latt for tvll that, the 
Danes thank them with flowers, bccatise lliey sarrilicod liudr lives in 
the fight in which the Danes were not allowed to partidpale. 

After one of these British air-raids on Aalborg a local nookscller 
had photographs taken of the houses which had sulTered the worst 
, damage, and sold them in a small portfolio. The Germans were at 
first inclined to encourage these .sales ; they found it excellent that 
the Danes should reveal how the R.A.F. was destroying their towns. 
But people vied with one another in buying up the pictures,' simply 
because they were a proof of England’s growing strength. Then the 
Germans confiscated the photographs. Once again their propaganda 
had reacted on themselves. 

Denmark fell so quickly that there was scarcely time for people to 
hear of it; other and greater events happened at the same time : the 
- battle in Narvik, the Germans’ chase of King Haakon and his 
.Government through Norway, four weeks’ breathle.ss fighting in the 
, mountains-— and then the catastrophes in Holland, Belgium and 
Prance, Swiflly and uninterruptedly evenl.s trod on each other’s 
heels in those weeks which were for the peoples of Europe so dire and 
so pitiless. ’ 



So_ Denmark was soon Ibrj^ottcn. She had not fought, and was not 
lighting now, was she s’ One linglish paper, estimating the relittive 
Ibrces on one side and the oilier in this war, even included Denmark 
among the allies of Gt'nnany, But not Vichy Trance, and not 
Czccho-Slovakia either. 

Did Gzecho-Slovakia olTer more resistance than Denmark? Did 
she not also lay down her arms without a struggle and hand over 
her production apparatus to the Gemtans? True, there is a Czech 
legion fighting lor the Allied cause; but are there not also 4000 
Danish sailors who daily risk their lives? Yet Denmark’s stakes are 
never mentioned. 

In the English Government’s official declarations, names of coun- 
tries have been reeled oft', one after another, as participants in the 
blessings of peace when the Allied tribunal sat in London, but not 
once has Denmark’s name been among them. The English radio 
played the National Anthems of the Allies, and the Danes sat by 
their radios Sunday after Sunday, listening rapt and moved — some 
of them to tears. Would Uwir own lovely song never come? And it 
never did. Denmark was forgoUen — written off! 

'J’he Dunes know full well that their sacrifices on the field of battle 
have been .small -almost uegligible; but they are not afraid of any 
suft'ering that may In; in store for them. They are rt^ady to bear their 
part, in the llring line if they arc allowed to, or else on the home 
frf)nl. It is a people matured and braced under their present expeii- 
cnces that tvow stand ready. 

Betrayed by their own leaders (a side of this book which I, a 
Dane myself, have abhorred Imving to write) ; forgotten by those 
nations which tluiy reg aid as friends and allies ; finally humiliated by 
the Nazis, because these dared to believe that they could buy the 
Danish people with deceit and false friendliness — in spite of all this 
the Danes stand lo-day with honour intact and conscience clean. 
They have had to find their way to the truth themselves, having no 
leadership within and no encoui'agemcnt without. But they did 
find it. 

A Danish editor in Aabenraa said one day, after the German occu- 
pation, that it would be the men of Slesvig who would win this wax 
for Denmark. He is right. I’liesc Slesvig folk who, for three genera- 
tions, had lived under German rule, bearing up through all their 
sufferings, simply because of their gallantry and their hope — these 
men it is who have taught their fellow-countrymen to defy and to 
have faith. In the midst of their oppression their old Danish song 
said : 

For nigh a thousand years the fight goes on, 

Nor can they truly say that they have won. 


The Royal Standard now floats over Amaliehborg every day in the 
year. All the King’s trips have been cancelled ; he no longer goes to 
visit his castles in the provinces ; not for a day does he leave the seat 
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of government in Copenhagen. Always wearing the unilorm of a 
general or full evening dress, with the Order of the l'jlei)lu«\t on its 
gold chain displayed on his breast , the elderly monarch seems to 
indicate that lie is every moment prepared to exereise his high ofiiee. 

The ]?anes know, too, that the King take.s an riciivc part in the 
government of the country. They do not always tmderstand — much 
less approve of— what is happening ; but tlicre is an atmosphere of 
staunch loyalty to the King, his personality and his politics, which 
is demonstrated in many ways. The people no longer trust the 
Government, but they understand that the only allcrnative is a Nazi 
Government which would be synonymous with the abdication of the 

... . . 

The King allowed his Prime Minister to announce this mdivectly 
in Parliament, and the population would never tolerate such a 
Government. Dr. Vilh. la Cour, in' his confiscated pamphlet, 
Whether to sey> Tes and No, has expressed it like this : 

“Supposing that the internal political conllicls should in some, 
incalculable way or other lead to a rlumge in tlie system of jfovern- 
ment, which would bring our fast-disappearing band of native 
Nazis— or, if you like, any other instruments of a nou-Danhh .system —to 
power, what would the lesull be? 

“Internally : Civil war. Nothing less. No decree would ^ be 
obeyed once brutal tyranny hatl snecoetled in gaining a footing. 
Central and local administrations would fall into tujpractiscid 
hands, for no man of honour could pledge hiurselfin i t'gard to a 
mtem so innately opposed to his Danish .soul and .spirit. In 
Grundtvig's fatherland free speech in church and .school umtld be giig&ed~~ 
think you without resistance? Nay, we have the right to believe of o«r 
people, that thejp woidd, on the contra^, engage in an uncomproinimg fight as 
the only conceivable retort — a fight that loould rouse hatred and everlasting 
scorn against those men, be they Nazis or others, who had been put in a 
position to stifle conscience. And the fight against them would be waged by 
hundreds of thousands in all parts of our homeland. . , .” 

For the King to break with the policy conducted by liis Govern- 
ment would therefore mean handing Denmark over to the same 
situation as Norway. The people realise the King’s rc.sponsil>ility, 
but it is a question whether the predominant part of the count^ 
would not now be willing to endure the burdens of a purely QiiisHng 
Government rather than see man after man picked out and made to 
disappear, privilege after privilege whittled away — all on. the pnn- 
ciple that the individual has to be sacrificed for the mass — the notori- 
ous “one-at-a-time” system applied to break spirit and resistance in 
each separate country. 

. King Christian has no political adviser. The head of the Govern- 
* ment has not had hh ear for a long time, and the political elements 
in the King’s immediate entourag^e are not outstanding. His policy 
may hence be taken as the expression of his own firm will and a v6ty 
" 5 ure instinct. The King is intimately sensitive to his people’s mood. 



A Swedish observer, Piofosor Frcderik Book, has given tiiis de- 
scription of the position of King Christian under his country’s occu- 
pation : 

"King Christian has, of coui sc, always had a place in the hearts 
of the Danish people, but never quite in the same way as now. 
The constitutional and parliamentary development of the last 
decade ought, one would think, to have weakened the position of 
royalty, but the elementary liistorical development has suddenly 
set in with full force in the opposite direction. The King is the 
national syinbol on which feelings and thoughts are concentrated. 
Not even his grandfather (Queen Alexandra’s father, Christian 
IX), who still embodied the patriarchal tradition, could be more 
of a rallying-point. But this sentimental presentation is not enough. 
Christian the Tenth has also been a political factor of high 
importance. His prudence, his sense of reality, his deep sentiment 
of responsibility provide a guarantee which no political leader has 
been able to counterbalance. His influence is a permanent and 
indisputable reality. is clear to all that he watches over Den- 
mark’s dignily, tliat lie shows where to clraw^ the line, that his 
altitude compels rcsiicel even among the foreigners in his land. 
More than once he lifts been known to indicate a limit beyond 
which none shall juiss. His views arc dererred to in the formation 
of frovennncnl.s and in their pcifoi uiaucc, luid when it is a question 
of the prospect of llie uncertain future, many an eye is likewise 
turned to King C'lnistiau,” 

Such is the picture drawn by a Swede of the man who is to-day the 
Danish ntitioii’.s rallyiiig-iioint. 

I have hctvi'd Danes abroad say that they could not properly 
understand this sundering of King and Covernment, seeing that 
Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, in which the King can rule 
only through hi.s Government. That is true ; but equally true is it 
that, on that April morning now two years ago when everything 
was obscured in a fog of confusion and one sensed fraud and feai-ed 
treachery, in some inexplicable way the confidence of all men was 
focused on the King. 

He did not show himself on that glh of April, when the whole street 
scene was still dominated by German soldiers; but on the morning 
of the loth, the day after the occupation, the people of Copenhagen 
flocked into the streets, where, day after day, regular as clockwork, 
the King goes for his morning ride, alone and unprotected. Would 
he ride Ais morning, with aliens holding their sway in the streets of 
the town? Yes, the King came. Erect and manly on his brown 
horse, he appeared above the crowd. His face was tremulous with 
conflicting emotions, his smile uncertain. It was the face of one who 
had endured much. . 

There was a spontaneous burst of homage and warm affection to 
greet him. Mothers held their little girls up to give flowers to the 
King ; there was a deputation of artisans with a bouquet for him ; 



there were workmen and Lmsines-; men; theiv. w«‘iv schoolboys— and 
there were the Danish soUliers, without tlicir weapons irow, but 
intent, for all that, to go to greet their King, Jlis anna were I'uU of 
flowers, and in every street he passed tnoje vveie presented to him, 
The situation was getting out of hand, when a sniall crr.uul-boy rode 
up on his bicycle, with the tray in front, and said : 

“May I help your Majesty?” 

And the flowers were placed on tlie truy. Other lads came along; 
they accompanied the King on his ride tluougli the stiects, and took 
turns in cycling home to the palace with the spring flowers. German 
soldiers who passed did not in the least understand tliis Jiomage to 
an officer, and when they asked who he was, aiul were told that he 
was the l 4 .ing of the country, riding alone through the streets, they 
understood still less. Perhaps they were thinking of lio-sv often they 
had had to stand in endless lines, for hours at a stretch, keeping 
guard with loaded rifles in the streets through which the German 
autocrat would drive at a furious rate when he wished to show him- 
self to his '^hcktvcA” fellow-comtiymen. 

That morning King Christian knew that it was lo him that the 
Danish people were looking for guidance and direction. He felt that 
there was contact between hint and them. 

The Germans know that in King Christian thc.y lutvc their most 
dangerous opponent. The King will fulfil lo tlie last jot tltc agreement 
he was conipcflcd to .sign with the crr'ritfwtfrtti (rvtcifw on pfh April, 
and he will call upon llio dtiiscas of tint land to be tdiedient (o tliiim 
with a “correct and dignified deineatiour”, im his jnf:.s,sage to the 
people says. But the King dexjs mH lose .sight of the lUet that the lime 
will come when the cotinlry will no longer be. oetnipit'd by Gennan 
troops — and he docs not believe in a (lennati vietovy in this war. He 
is conscious of the responsibility of his olliee in tint light of the piusf 
thousand years of unbroken history, atul— -let us hope— in the light 
of a future thousand years as well. 

As time went on confidence in Uie King found expression again 
and again in those little informal meetings between IIi.s Majesty and 
the inhabitants of his capital. When it was announced on the radit 
that the King had suddenly sent his excuses and would be unable tC 
attend a German reception, people telephoned to the newspapers 
did this.mean that the King was ill, and would be unable to go foi 
his ride next morning? because they did so wish to express their thanfc 
' to him with a few flowers for those excuses. . . . 

The Danes are good enough ro-yalists, but able as a rule to tak( 
happenings in the King’s fainUy fairly calmly. Not so, however, oi 
the 1 6th April, 1940 — seven days after tlie occupation — when Growr 
Princess Ingrid gave birth to her first baby, little Princess Margrete 
That is a historic name in Denmark : a namesake of the princess 
Queen Margrete, had united the three northern kingdoms. .. . Tin 
fact that a child to the Crown Princess saw the light in this gloom; 
time was felt to be an event which did indeed concern all of as. Evei 
- sensible# serious people could not help, as it were, seeing an omen in it 



I'hcTi, on the aGth of vSepteniibcr of the same year, when King 
Christian celebrated his seventieth biithday, entliusiasm for the 
KinK rose to lu-iglns one wmdd never have believed possible in 
Dcnmarlt. Tlie King had saifi no to all festivities: he would go for 
his morning ride as nsnnl, nothing more, lint the corporations and 
the representatives of the citizens and the Government insisted : the 
King must drive through the streets of the capital and receive the 
homage of his people; it was doubly necessary in a time like this. 
Finally the King gave in~but only on one condition : he did not 
want to see one German soldier on tire streets : they must be kept in- 
side their barracks that clay. And the Germans actually complied 
with this request. They feared the demonsti-ations which would 
take place if they did not. 

To make up for this, they chose that very day to get the Danish 
papers to announce on their front pages that the King’s younger 
brother, King Haakon of Norway, had been deposed by the 
Germans. 

The King’s name is the only one for which the Germans have any 
respect— prcsuHuil)ly upstart Hitler’s inferiority complex in regard 
to the old dynastic House. When the Gerinim military authorities 
came to the Undcr-Secirtai y who has to manage the atTaira of the 
Theatre Royal, and aslwd Inm li>r permission to use the theatre for 
a soldiers’ play, the. Uuder-Secretary said no— straight from the 
shoulder. Surprisi-d at such an uneonditiouaJ refusal, the Germans 
asked, a trillc inaiicully, who w!i.s to prevent it? 

“T,” auswci'ctl the olUelal. “It is Ills Majesty’s theatre. If the 
theatre is t<* be lent, the King tniust be asked. The person to ask him 
is myself, anti 1 will ml ask tlin King /or anything 0 / the hind." 

So there was no German performance at the Theatre Royal, 

Queen Alexandrine, who is of German birth, has been asked if she 
would be patroness of other performances or concerta, given for the 
benefit of the German Red Cims, but she has always refused. 

The Germans have tried in cvci-y conceivable way to gain access 
to the King in oitler to infect him with Nazi ideas, but only the 
most necessary and strictly correct relations have been maintained 
between the Court and the German occupation authorities and the 
German Minister. Then Berlin sent a new legation secretary to 
Copei\hagen. He was a nephew of Queen Alexandrine, the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duke Friedrich Franz of Mecklenburg. On taking office, 
the nephew paid a visit to his aunt and uncle. For half an hour they 
discussed various meinbei's of the family and mutual acquaintances, 
■fhen the Grand Duke attempted to talk politics. King Ghristian 
was on his feet immediately, bidding him good-bye : 

“You were welcome as a member of the family,” he said ; “but if 
you try to take advantage of that, we cannot receive you again at 
the palace,” 

Three times the King has, quite openly and without any attempt 
at concealment, shown his opposition to the Germans. The first 
time was when he sent flowers to the policeman who had been 
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roughly handled by the Nazi hooHgatjs. The ^second lime was when 
he ostentatiously stayed away fioin the otlieial opening of the Gev- 
nian academy; and the thiid time when he gave an fuidicnce (o the 
atithor Vilh. la Ciour and his publisher, befote they began their term 
of imprisonment lor insulting the CJnmans. 


King Christian’s appeal to his people to show a dignified .and 
correct demeanour to tlic Germans must undoubtedly have prevented 
a great deal of opposition in the early days of the occupation. People 
felt bound by loyalty to the King’s request. They indulged only in 
such collective manifestations of opposition or solidarity as came 
within the limits of the royal appeal; they went to coimnunity 
sing-songs or they buried themselves in the works of Gruudtvig — a 
particularly dignified and lofty reaction against the German aggi-ess- 
ion. One could not, of course, say that it was very elfective with the 
Nazi mentality. 

It was doubtless thanks to an excessive loyalty to the Kiu^ tliat 
the Danish torpedo-boats were Inandcd over to the Germans witlwut 
any of them having l<i be fetched tip from the bottom of the sea. 
Slowly, then, it dawned on people that they could be ton loyal : with a 
loyalty which set bounds not originally drctirul of, In any case, the 
Danisli people began to judge for thcutsclvc.s. . . . 

But first fidelity to King and Iklhcrlaiul inmjiii'.stcd it-self in a 
manner at once simpUt ami impre&sivc. The Danes found in com- 
munity singing an cxpivssion for their feeUng.s, which at tliis time— 
the days after the fall of Prance— had to find vent in sometliiiig new, 
something liberating, something on a big scale. 

It began with a local schoolmaster and a baker, in .some little 
town or other in Jutland, one fine evening inviting the people of the 
neighbourhood to come and sing Danish songs together round the 
piano. The people of South Jutland — or Sle.svig— had found con- 
solation in their old national songs during the fifty-six years they 
had been under foreign rule. No one can .sing these songs as well as 
they do ;t>ne recognises in their singing a confession of faith, and now 
those plain citizens of Jutland had quite spontaneously turned to the 
same source of comfort. They came together in hundreds, So that 
their meeting had to be held in the open air, and there they sang. 
Nothing else ; yet the song was heard all over Denmark. In every 
borough and every town people made dates with each other simply to 
go and sing. The movement grew fi'om thousands to tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. In the still evenings of summer 
. one could hear the singing firom one village to the next. The sound 
of the harsh, untrainra voices was borne out over tlic land. 

Then one evening in September the whole of Denmark met to- 
gether for community sin^ng. In Copenhagen there were several 
' different groups ; in the Faelled Park alone 150,000 people look part. 
In Esbjcrg, with its 36,000 inhabitants, ao,ooo met to singj in Haslo, 



where the total nuiulxT of inhabitants is 1400, 1000 met to sin(f> 
I’herc must have been some two million people that Sunday, at the 
same time, confessing llunr Ihitlv in Denmark in their songs. 

Was that merely “national sentimentality” ?, as the Foreign Mini- 
ster Seavenius cynically remarked. In any case, the Germans found 
it dangerous enough to prohibit. 

At the same time as this was happening, there was a remarkable 
coming togetlier among the young. Almost all the youth organisa- 
tions, political and non-political alike, decided in September to found 
a new association : ‘'Young Denmark at Work”, which was to be 
headed by Profcs.sor Hal Koch, a young man of outstanding per- 
sonality who had lectured all over the country to thousands of 
hearers on the importance of Grundtvig for the spirit of freedom in 
Denmark. 

This new association had as its aim to “support all affiliated and 
unaflilialed Danish youth societies for national work, helping them 
to promote Danish spiritual life in the widest possible sense for the 
purjiose of establishing the will to retain Danish natiotial spirit, 
based upon Danish popular government, also to awaken a sense of 
re.sponsibility for the Danish social slrncture and Demnaik’s future, 
aud to encourage willingni'ss to undertake rcs^ionsibililics liir main- 
taining a free 8eandiiiuvian nation”. 

The allilialetl oiganisalions have some 300,000 mcinb{>rs. 

Frit-s Clausen’s paper, Facdrelaiidcit calk'd on tlic Danish Ministry 
qf Justice to impose some check on Hal Koch and his organisation 
for their “uudisguiscil demonstrations of hostility against any form 
of Nazism”, and' in connection with the foolball-malch incident of 
13th June, X941, accu.secl them of being the source of all civil demon- 
strations. 

The students who have oflen been of some political importance in 
Denmark at fhe time also had a clearance. Their president, Cai 
Eigtved, proxy in the Tran.sport Ministiy, had to relinquish his duties 
in the middle of his period of office, as — ^likc his Chief, the Minister 
Gunnar Larsen — he had misinterpreted the development in Den- 
mark. A prominent young scientist. Professor Joh. Erondatedt, 
whose Nordic and democratic sympathies are well known, was 
later appointed. 

Changes were made everywhere, people who did not stand up to 
the trials of the occupation being replaced by suitable men. 

After the hopelessness of the firet summer months, faith sprang up 
once more. One reason for this was that people had found each 
other in the inner assurance that Denmark was on the threshold of 
a trial of strength; the chief reason, however, was that England had 
re-created hope in Europe’s oppressed nations. 

Then came what the Germans at first, somewhat scornfully, called 
“the English sickness”. This manifested itself chiefly in a deep ad- 
miration for the personality of the English Prime Minister. In spite 
of the censorship, people perceived the great thing that had hap- 
pened when, after the fall of France, at the moment of the Empire’s 
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Thcretbrt' rogulathuis to ilio Press wt'ic li^lUrnrtl up, penal law-s 
made more aeveiv; llio polar fnn-r .sttt'o;',tU(‘urd, mat contniuitica- 
tions with othet' nations imprfk'il. t)tic hy (*iir ihr most inmna li- 
able elements in the opposition urir pirkoil mil; tioin the Ihivmi- 
mciit, from the Pmliamcnt, fnmi ihr Ihess. ’I'iic salt was removed, 
in the hope, that only a weak-kneed, weak-willed ojipo.sition would 
be left. The Danish people notecl (hat u situation not unlike that in 
Norway, Holland, Bel.u;iuni and France rvas developing in iheiv ow'n 
country. 

There w'as no more lime to wail for an organised opposition. 
Denmark is a small country, in wdiich a poliee force nmnheung 5000 
could veiy easily track down secret oiganisations and underground 
propaganda, so the individual Dane began to w'ork for himself. He 
adopted Hitler’s “onc-al-a-limr” method for his mvn. 

If you try, with the help of the sentences passed to-day in Den- 
mark, to form for yourself some sort of picture of the resistance which 
is being offered to the (Jermans, your picture will be a broken 
mosaic ; but on a niaj) of Denmark .stick a pin al the dilVerent places 
where sentences have bccu pressed, and you will have the outline of a 
country in which ri’sislaucc is M-aileicd far and ividc, .\ net seems 
to be spread, even though the cvitch may lie otdy “uue at a time”. 
Moreover, only 11 fxai lion of the sahoiagi' evaT giis a.s Ihr as the 
Uiw-courls. Scatcely a day piu,scs now witluml sums of money being 
offered to anyone helping to discover (he peison ri‘spon.sibh; lor some 
aUemjJtcd sabot. ige or olluT, Iml even temptingly huge .sums do not 
produce informers, 'liui uiulaeious saboteuis m.iy eoiitinue Unit' 
work in safety. 

One day the ferry-boat plying between Fsl ijerf); iiiid the little 
North Sea iahvud of Fano, now used eKclusivcly as a llemnm military 
bastion, goes down ; .some vtilves in the bottom have bi’en misemvcti. 
One thousand kroner reward Is offered for informatimi. A day 
or two afterwards a Germau goods-transport i'un.s olf tlic rails at 
Esbjerg; part of the track had been removed- -another offer of jooo 
kroner. At the hast moment several well-constructed bombs are 
picked up in the harbour of Copenhagen dose to a steamer loaded 
with agricultural products for Germany. Telephone cables in Jut- 
land are cut night after night, or have nails knocked into them. 
Police patrols scour the lonely moors where the cables lie concealed 
in the edges of coarse grass, but find nothing. I’hcrc is sand in the oil 
destined for German cars, sugar in the petrol. Pieces of wrought 
iron are found in the machinery of factories working for the Ger- 
mans : five hundred men are thrown out of employinenl w'hile thf 
,necessary repairs are done ; it lakes a w'cek to complete them, but 
the German orders have been delayed. The whole of the personne 
on one of tlie Big Belt ferries has been arrested. Three feri’y-boati 
had been sunk — this could not all have been due to English mines ■ 
Danish sabotage must have been in part to blame. One could go or 
indefinitely citing instances like these. Workmen, farmers, offidals— 
all classes take part in the active I’esislance to the Gei’mans, 
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Tho Ot'iHians arc afiviUl of it. SoUlitas and oOicers alike no 
longer tlan' toAvalkahrofid aflor chirk. In I’rcdcrikNliavii a division 
of troops rvl’iisoil lo go on hoard a Danish shij) hound for Norway, 
becaiist: auoilirr troopsliip had rroeiUly been sunk with cvety soul 
on board, Danish saboteurs having bored liolcs in it. These men 
feared a similar fate. F.very tenth man was shot, the rest sent off. 

At tlie same time, a great work of enlightomient and propaganda 
is going on : intU'pid university men, clci'gymen, writers and high- 
school men are tirelessly travelling up and down the countiw, col- 
lecting hearers into meeting-houses, parsonages — even inns. People 
in the disti'ict come from long distances in the daik evenings to 
attend the meetings. 

One Danish professor, a Nobel prize-winner, and famous all over 
die world, iiad the offer of a worlcJ-lour immccliatcly after the occu- 
pation ; he also had offers of professorships from several American and 
English universities. Tlieie was a general r.oucern as to his fate 
imcler the Nazi regiine -his very life might be in danger. But lo all 
offers he said no ; he, fell that his place wiis now in Denmark, and he, 
who had been a rpiiet scholar, never going ont, but spending his 
evenings in his laboratory, now altered his vv.ay of living entirely. He 
cultivated society, sought out the jilares whore he would meet the 
l.'«'g(»t number of jieople, talked, argued, persuaded, lie felt that he 
had a n)is.sion. Somt'om; might oerasionally ask him : 

“Supposing J'biglaud iloes not win, after all?” 

He wcmlcl slitike liis head. ’I'liat po,ssibility must be oxcludcd—it 
was a waste of time to lliiiik of it, for life ivoultl then have lost its 
value. And as one insiiired he went on expounding the cause of 
liberty. 

Others remain quietly at their po.sts in the different parts of the 
country, accomplLshlng, within their .small circle, a work of pre- 
paration, so that everything may be ready for the day when an 
English inva.siou takes place. People who have travelled round, 
estimating the value of this work, and getting the various separate 
sections to join up as a whole, tell of doctois, farmers and sdiqol- 
masters, who have organised the inhabitants of their respective 
localities. 

A great deal of surprise was occasioned when Lieut.-General Prior, 
Chief of Command, suddenly retired in Augu.st 1941. In the Press 
he let it be clearly understood that it was neither a loss of health nor 
a loss of spirit that induced him to lake this step. Nor, for once in a 
way, was it the Germans who had compelled their prominent 
opponent to stand back. General Prior went entirely of his own free 
will. He had wanted to fight on gth April, but his advice was not 
followed. In an order of the day he Irad thanked the Danish soldicra 
for the sacrifice that some of them had, after all, been able to make in 
defence of their fatherland : 

*T wish to emphasise [he said in that order of the day] that not 

a man in the army shirked hfa duty to King and Country, Every 
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ordei’ was obeyed, in several iustiinces with the sacrifiee of life. You 
can all hold your heads up, and look every one in the lace, knowing 
that you did your duty. The saciitice.s olVered tvei’c not in vain. 
They all showed that each man was ready to give himself for his 
country and tliat the soldiers did their duty like good Danish 
soldiers." 

For the next year and a half he luid remained as Couunaudcr«in- 
Ghief after the German occupation. 

Like so many other prominent Danes, he leniaiiied at his post out 
of consideration of the fact that it was bettci to keep watch ouesself 
than to leave positions of importance to men who might more easily 
submit to German demands. He was retiiing now as a protest 
against the action of the Government on tlie outbreak of the 
Russo-German War. Danish soldiers had not Irccn allowed to fight 
for their country against the Germans on the gth April; new, ^ 
however, the Government allowed them to enlist under the German 
banners in the struggle against Russia. He would not remain at the 
head of an army which voluntarily handed its men over to the’ 
conquerors. 

General Prior is sixty-five. He has served in the British ai'niy. 


Are the Danes fighting to-day on the Ihmefioiit;^ 

Let us see wliat they have done and what limy are doing, 

In the first place, they have not become Nazis. ’I’he Nazi party 
is smtdler to-day than it wa.s before the occupation. 

Denmark retains to-day just as many Cicrmtin soldit'r.s as on the 
day of the invasion. Sixty thousand mtni must always be stationed 
there ; in spite of the army in Ruxsia crying out for more soldiers, 
there must be no diminution in Denmark. 

Although in the beginning the Germans spared nothing in order 
to win over the Danes, to mtdcc them have confidence in the German 
cause and belief in a German victoiy, a mood has been aroused and 
encouraged which is just as full of liatc to Germany, just as full of 
gratitude and admiration for the stakes of England and her allies as 
in any other of the freedom-loving countries now in German occu- 
pation. 

There might have been more, you will perhaps say. Why do young 
Danes not escape and join the English army? They have never been 
asked to. On the contrary. A Danish ofliccr, Captain Eyvittd, 
KnauCT, who had remained, in Finland with three hundred Danish 
volunteers, not yet discharged, after the occupation of Denmark, 
reported to the British authorities in Helsingfors, and asked whether 
' he and all his men might fight for England. He was told that he 
might not. The place for Danish volunteers to report was London,- 
and there was no way of helping him to get across — although the port 
of Petsamo was still open to English steamers. When these three 
hundred men arrived home and told their Danish friends what had 



happciH'd, it wtis iiut very encouraging; one luid a feeling of being 
snuerfluoua. 

Nor was this frame of itiintl iiuwoveJ when the Clerman Telegraph 
Agency, which ^\^^s nlwiiis able to intercept lleutcr’s Iclegnims, 
anncmiu'ctl oni^ clay- -whether truly' or falsely has never been con- 
firmed -that Reuter had sent out a correction to an earlier report 
of one of Churchiirs speeches. The speech, as first reported, said 
that England was fighting, along with that of other countries, for 
Denmark’s freedom also. The correction required the deletion of 
Denmai'k’s name, and when the speech was later heard on the wire- 
less and printed in the Swedish papei-s, Deiunark’s name was not 
there. Oucc more one liad the feeling of being superfluous. 

It does occasionally happen that Danish fugitives land in England 
in spite of all difliculties ; but when they do, nothing is ever said 
about it. If the Danish B.B.C. could slate that various young airmen 
had defied all obstacles and were now serving with the R.A.F., it 
would fortify others in their desire to come over. But they never get to 
know anything. 

The Dane in England who has come here during the war is 
touched and deeply grateful for England’s attitude in regaixl to 
Denmark, and tins applies both to ollicial circles and to the man in 
the street. There is a friendliness and a sympathy that touch the 
heart. But it is the folks at home who should know this. 

There has to be ti shout before echo gives an answer. 

Apphnuix 

Some Si’iiknces 1 'as.ml in Present-dajf Denmark 

3rd May, 19.1,0: A Slcsvig man — Viggo Lauslon — ^was arrested 
under suspicion of espionage against Germany. “Committed 
suicide” in German prison. 

afith July, ig-l-o; The Ministiy for Foreign Affaire infonns the 
Danish Fress ; During the hearing by the Superior Court of Justice 
of the case against the 149 members of Frits Clausen’s party, state- 
ments were made indicating that others besides members of the party 
were implicated in the disturbances in Roskildc in July. These 
all^ations must not be reported. 

(It was Geiman soldiers who had helped the Danish Nazis to 
attack the Roskilde police.) 

14th AuCTSt, 1940; Youths in Frederikshavn started a fight with 
Gerniau sddiers. They were taken to Copenhagen, where the case 
was gone into. Terms of imprisonment varying from eighty days to 
two years were passed. 

13th May, 1941 ; Gunther Wiegert sentenced to thirty days’ 
imprisonment for writing a “V” on a sign-board belonging to the 
Germans. 

lath June, 1941 : Bernhard Petersen, aged 18, sentenced by 
- Copenhagen Municipal Court to one year’s imprisonment for steal- 
ing and destroying German military property. 





aoth July, lO-M ^ - 1 P> I'rison fur rhiity clay 

foi‘ sproadiiig ninioius Unit (ienuaiis had rimfisfated copppr anr 
snnl it to Giinnany. A man, apod -id, pul Iwfhe day.s’ itnprisnu. 
mcnt lor having talked disparagingly ahum the tlernian army to a 
Oerman soldier. A workman, aged 40, .sriiteiu'.ed to thirty days’ 
imprisonment for having addressed a German soldier in English, 
A middle-aged man was senloncccl to two yt'avs’ imprisonment for 
havmg libelled Hitler and the German people in a letter to the local 
German commander, 

agth July, 1941 ; Charles I-Icslbech Nielsen of Kolding w'as 
sentenced by a Copenhagen Court to iiftecn months’ imprisonment 
for cutting telephone cable belonging to German army; tearing 
shoulder-strap off a German military greatcoat and removing a 
military cap from a cloak-room. He attempted also to steal German 
soldier’s dagger. 

7th August 1941 : The great road-works in connexion with the 
extensiorr of the Hjorring-Hirtshak and Hjurrin^-Lokkcn-Aabyhro 
railway (works being done for tlie German military) have been, 
repeatedly sabotaged by the emptying ovcinight of the fuel tanks. 
A bucket of fine .sand, added during the niglil of isl August, de- 
' stroyed the motors. 

And here are a few more small onbiire.s : 

Ten to Iwciily days’ imprisonment for “jeoitardLsitig Deinn,nrk’fl 
position in the eye.s of a foreign Powt'r”; one man at Soenderborg 
by copying chain-Ieltcfs, two others at Ihuliaslev by lyptswriling 
copies of a song “insulling to a foreign Po\ver”, 

A petty olliccr and at\ able seaman of the Danish Navy, fifteen 
days for copying for distribution atumymons eiri'nlans “containing 
rumours”. 

A man in Copenhagen two and a half years’ imprisonment for 
offensive conduct tow'ards a Cennan N.C'.O. and afterwards striking 
a German soldier in the face. 

Another man in Copenhagen two years for throwing bottles at a 
German soldier’s head ; eighteen months for publicly punching a 
German soldier in the face and provoking a fight between the crowd 
and the German soldiera; six inontlis for fighting with German 
soldiers when drunk. 

Six persons in Copenhagen, including a girl of aa, one month’s 
imprisonment, forty days and two yeara for molesting and insulting 
German soldiers and officers, and throwing a bottle at a German 
soldier. 

, Two boys in Aalborg given seven days’ detention for whistling dur^ 
ing certain films (the Ufa news reel— which is especially unpopular). 

^ A fisherman named Jensen, carrying a basket, ^ouled^: “First- 
class mackerel, fat as Goering.” After a fortnight’s imprisonment 
' Jensen reappeared in the streets shouting: "First-class mackerel — 
' as fat as a fortnight ago.” 

Erisdn sentmes for “disorderly behaviour’’ rose, in fact, in Copenhagen 
' alone from forty cases to sooo during the first year of the occupation- 



Hinvf'vcr, il must tic s;iul on liehalf of the Danish Courts that it 
was not only ibr demons Iraliom against tlic Germans that they 
passed sentence. 

In the counse of nine months no fewer than (149 Danish Nazis were 
arrested, and another 1 700 were tried. 

Krom the examples cited here it must not be deduced that only 
this sort of petty annoyance and small brawling take place in 
Denmark. Sentences in tliis sort of case are daily passed all over the 
country, and the penalty fixed is quite without connection with that 
fixed for ordinary crimes. Moreover, these sentences are always 
published ; local papers are really obliged to make them known, so 
that the sentences may act as a deterrent to further acts of the 
same nature. 

But there are other sentences which are given no publicity, cases 
which .must not be mentioned at all. These are concerned with 
serious misdemeanours — sabotage and the like against the German 
military marl due. If those were published, they might by their 
very number— so it is feared — stimulate to further active resistance. 


aiTAUTUU tHlRTJiKN 

“Y 14 S, SIR!” 

If it is true that the fight for England’s life-line— the ocean route 
from “Democracy’s arsenar* in the United States to the British 
Isles— is the dcoisivc factor in this war, then it is also correct to say 
that Denmark is taking part in the very front firing-line of this war. 

For 4000 Danish sailors— all tliose, that is to say, who were outside 
Danish ports on the day the German occupation took place — are 
now sailing either nndcr the English or the American flag, and 
bringing arms and ammunition, food and industrial products from 
the Empire and from America to England. Forty per cent, of the 
Danish fleet escaped capture by the Germans, and 400,000 tons of 
it — the best-equipped and most modern ships — ^have been taken 
over with all their crews by the British mercantile marine, and now 
sail with Danebrog and Union Jack floating over them cheek by 
jowl. 

When, too, President Roosevelt resolved to “build a bridge over 
the Atlantic” in order to make sure tliat goods produced by the 
American war industry for England should also reach their rightful 
owners, he used Danish territory for the pillars of his bridge. It was 
Danish land, which free Danes outside the reach of the German 
army of occupation wUlingly and gladly handed over for this grand 
bridge-building scheme. 

“England’s life-line” now goes from the east coast of America 
over the Danish colony of Greenland, on to Iceland — ^united of old 
to Denmark— thence via the Danish Faroes — ^those rocky isles in the 
Atlantic- and down to the British coast. 



British anc;l American sliips h.ive ntiviil bast's on Danish posses- 
siom; protective troops are stationed on the islmtcls; ilying-bases 
have been erected, and everywhere the Danish anthoriiies and tlie 
Danish population render hnglajid .md America willing and hearty 
assistance. 

Wherever England has been able to talk to the D.'ines—w'hen it 
was possible to think and talk freely— the Danish answer lias been a 
ready and enthusiastic: ‘‘'Wejighi with you!" 

In February^ i 94 ij ^vhen tlic Parliamentary Secretary to die 
Ministiy of Shipping, Sir Artliur Salter, was in Newcastle opening 
two clubs for Danish sailors whose headquarters are there, he said 
the following words to the Danes ; 

‘^Denmark is not an Ally in name, but thanks to the assislanoe you are 
rendering, you stand on exactly the same footing as the Allies, and J cannot 
em^asise strongly enough the help you are gimg.” 

Those words gladclencd the Danish seamen ; they felt like sokliers 
fighting at the front in the Allied cause, and they were proud to 
receive this English appreciation. 

On the morning of the gth April radio orders were sent out to all 
Danish ships outside home walcns to inaki' for an Italian, Spanish 
or other neutral port. Hut the capiniiis of the shijis knew quite well 
that those orders were sent at CJcrmany’s iciincst, by a (loveinment 
no longer free. Danisli legations whicli rcceivcfl iuslruclio«.s about 
the, ships put them into their waste-iinper baskets. With the excep. 
tion of a very few ships whidi wen: near the United States and had 
an American cargo on lioard, practically all the. sliips rvent to an 
Allied port. 

In Denmark the ship-ownci's rcfusetl to obey a demaml made by 
the German authorities that each of them .should instruct his own 
captains to sail to neutral ports. The Danish ship-ow'ners maintained 
that, seeing the Germans had deprived them of the u.se of the tele- 
graph, and that they were tliercforc unable to send instructions 
themselves to the ships, the Danish ship’s master wa,s from now 
onwards to be looked upon as manager of his part of the .shipping 
concern-— the ship which he himself sailed. It was up to each of 
these masters, therefore, to make his own decisions. 

• So all the thirty-eight Danish ships lying in American harbours— 
and many of them were the best in the Danish mercantile fleet— 
came to sail in the Allied cause, thanks to the Danish Minister’s 
indefatigable efforts. On the day that it was made known in Den- 
mark that the Mmister in Washington had concluded an agreement 
with the American Government about this, shares on the Copenhagep 
Stock Exchange soared, so certain were people of a British victory, 

? • * • • * 

* What is the value of the 4000 Danish sailors in ^England’s wtte 
effort? The Norwegian Prime Minister, Hr. Nygaardsvold, .said, in 
i .radio talk fixim London that the hnln 
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wegian sailors ar\d the Norwegian ships, in sailing for the Allies, 
was equivtileiil to an anny of a million men. 

'raking (hat statcmcin as a basis, Mr. Kroyer Kiclberg, rrcsideul 
of the Danish Donncil in London, found that the contribution of 
the 4000 Danish sailors ■would be equivalent to an army of at least 
125,000 men. 

Nevertheless these Danish men were still without recognition of 
their .services as “front-line soldiers”. Their Norwegian colleagues 
had bought and manned four of die fifty destroyers which America 
made over to England, and they sailed under the Norse flag. The 
Danish Council in London asked the British Admiralty and the 
Ministry of Shipping if Danish sailors could man ships of war so 
that the whole world could see they were working for England. Tlic 
British authorities, while sympatlnsing -with the Danish asiDirations 
to take their place in fighting ships, replied that the Danish seamen 
could do more for the cause of freedom by continuing to loyally man 
commercial ships sailing in the Allied interests than by being 
enrolled in the British Navy. 

Naturally this reply was a severe disappointment to the Danish 
sailors, but they loyally accepted the decision, and go on gallantly 
and tir<'lcssly with their perilous task. 

At :v rcceiil service for Danish seamen. Senior Officci's from the 
Admiralty aUended a.s a mark of respect for all that Danish seamen 
are doing. 

Tliere have, too, been proofs in plenty that it is the most perilous 
routes all that the Divuish ships sail. When President Roosevelt 
made his historic speech on lire 12th of December, and inforaied the 
two Axis Powers that the, American fleet had been instructed to 
shoot Jirst if an Axis ship showed itself in those waters declared by 
America Ur bo in lier zone of interests, it was after two Danish ships 
b.-id been sunk. These were among the thirty-eight now sailing 
under the American flag, and were manned almost entirely by 
Danes. Both were sunk in the danger zone between GrceiJand and 
Iceland. The crews were saved, but tire ships were a total loss. 
However, the loss thus suffered by Danish merchant shipping was 
more than outweighed by the knowledge that it was the ostensible 
motive for the outlawing of Axis raiders in the Atlantic. 

Danish sailors in England have formed a new organisation to 
take the place of the unions at home, from which they are now 
separated. This organisation 'will do its utmost to build itself up in 
strength and economic prosperity, so that after the war it will bear 
transplanting to Denmark, where it will take over any remnants of 
shipping unions still to the fore in that country. It is not thought 
likely, however, that these ■will have sumved the German regime. 
Even ’while in England, and during a war, the Danish sailofs uphold 
the honour of free trade-union co-operation, and when they go 
back home again they will carry with them to their comrades this 

precious li'cedom. , , 

In order to encourage their comrades at home, the Danish seamen 
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bro.irkiisl n I'csolmion, w.ividng tin* 'ivorkiiisf-i’l.isscs of Doiuiiark 
agaiiwl tlie dauj^fr oi’ tirrrivetl ;>ml misled by CJertn.ui jati- 

pagauda conceniing a ciutt-nU'. against Russia. Hera is uu extract 
from it ; 

. . We call upon yon to begin atjd to e.xtenci the '(.lo Slow’ 
movement. Take Iwn hems kt fmisk a Job which yen weuhi neimulty de in 
two 7nimtes, and place every obilacle pmsihle in the way of the eemplcfiun of 
all Uemaii ordeis, so that these oppuwsors anti exploiters mar have a mere 
minimum of profit out of you. 

“A special appeal to our fellow-workevs in transport jobs : your 
chance to speed up the successful ending of the war is particularly 
big, as transport is the weakest link in Hitler’s w'ar-machine. There- 
fore^ for every hour you can delay a ship, for evety minute a imin is overdue, 
the fall of the Pfazis is brought nearer, and with it the liberation of your 
fatherland,^' 

Denmark’s losses in commercial shipping in this war have been 
frightful, both in crews and ships. The lo.sses were big already while 
Denmark was hoping to be able to keep her neutrality; for the 
Germans broke their promi.ses that Denmark would be .ible to mtiin- 
laiu her international trade on the same .scale its Iiillierio, 

When Germany forced her tum-aggressiou ftael tut Demitivrk in 
May 1939, there was one item in it whieh stait'd tb.u, in dte event ol 
a conflict of the Great Powers, Denmark would be pcrfetitly ftw. 
to continue her normal ftireigti trade. It was this Uein which, 
despite the scepliciain among the i»oople, inaile it pi)s.sjble for the 
pact to go tljfough. 

But now Germany sudthiuly declared ihal “to sail to lingland was 
to sail to death”, and without cither mercy nr warning she began to 
murder Danish .sailors. 

Oonsequently the battle going on to-day under Kngland’s flag has 
a twofold aim : in the first place, to assist in the liberation of Den- 
mark, and to do so on such a scale that Dciuna»k’s share in the 
burdcirs of the struggle cannot be untjcr-estiniated on the day peact 
is declared ; in the second, to recover the right to .sail freely on every 
sea, the sacred principle which is one of the war aims of Englant 
and America, and without which Denmark cannot e.\ist. 


There were not very many Danes in England when Denmark wa 
invaded, and only a very few were able to come later. Those wh( 
are in the country, however, are all doing their duty to help England 
Young men in their twenties applied at once to be taken on by th 
Royal Air Force, but at first a good many were turned down 
because Denmark was not formally an ally. Seeing that this obstacl 
has now been removed, there is a steady increase in the numbers 
and several Danish militaiy fliers have succeeded in getting ovei 
and are now serving as pilots in bombers and fighters. Some hav 
been awarded militaiy decorations; others have met deatli—Den 
mark’s best-known flier, for instance, Harald Hansen. 



These Danish (liers aie still serving only as units in the English 
Air I’orrc, but the intention is tliat they shall later be assembled into 
a speeial Danish fightci siiiuidrou. The Norwegians already possess 
their own fighter squadioii and special training ceunp in Canada, so 
the Danes in England and America have collected money for a 
Danish squadron which will employ exclusively Danish crews. The 
money has come in plentifully, and there will also soon be a sufEcient 
number of trained fliei-s. It will be a proud day when that squadron 
fust taktis the air as part of the glorious Royal Air Force. 

On the third — land — front, Danish soldiers arc also fighting. So 
f.ir only a hundred men have been received into the proud and 
historic regiment of The Bufis, the Colonel-in-Chicf of which is 
the King of Denmark. Their battle-dress is English uniform with 
Danebrog and the word Denmark on the sleeve. Young Danes in 
Canada are also very keen on enlisting in the Canadian army. 

It is worth while noting the enthusiasm with which the few Danes 
who have had the chance to do so enlist under England’s flag, and 
compaiing this with the results of Germany’s efforts to recruit 
Danes in Denmark, 

Allhough with the creation of tlic Nazi Rfgiment Nordland and 
llu' PiUmps Dunmmk, an iqipeal was made to sentiments from which 
a response may always be evoked in ecj'tain quarteiS' -hatred of 
“the Reds” and fear orilolshevlsm-'ouly some four or five hundred 
men t'anie Ibiward at fiast ami, as time, goes on, the numbers^ 
steadily dwintlle, so much so that Ute. Germans now no longer 
pulili-sli them '"“for military i easons”. No oflirer ever comes forward 
now. 

During the first Russo-Fimiish war, in the winter of 1939-40, over 
1000 Danish men reported for service in a few months, because the 
saeied rights of a small nation were menaced. Many more would 
doubtlcs.s have volunteered had lire Government not strictly enforced 
the regulation which forbids in Denmark recruiting for a foreign 
Stale, so that volunteers had to travel to Sweden when they wanted 
to eniol. 

To-day it would be possible to i-ecruit many divisions willing to 
fight in England for the cause of democracy, if there was any 
possibility of helping Uiem to get out of the country. 

On the day that a British expeditionary force lands in Denmark 
to begin the march against Berlin, the Danes will doubtless welcome 
it witli enthusiasm as the first active step to the liberation of 
Denmark. 


Why is there no Danish Government in London? 

Danes in England and Danes at home are asking this question. 
'I^hat the Danish Legation in London continues to be recognised 
by the English Government, although the English Legation had to 
leave Copenhagen, is considered as a mark of generosity towards 
Denmark and also as an acknowledgment of the fact that the Danish 



King and CoveinniKU) iicCal under rumpulsiuii; hnt il gives 
Deunuirk a very peculiar slaucling in the cmbutiit'd Fairopc of 
to-day. 

It is generally realised in Denmark tlial ihc 13anish Minister in 
London, Count Edouard Rewnilow. tuust hav<* sli<nvn great tact 
and ability to be able to keep a position o! such extraordinary 
difliculty; a good many people, however, are. wondering whether 
Denmark’s great assets —in men, material and territory -now out 
of the reach of the Copenhagen Government, should not be as- 
sembled under one joint adniinistuxlion. These assets, imjiortant as 
they are, would tlien he of greater use to the fighting dctnocracies, 
and they would make Denmark an ally in name, as she has been in 
actual fact for some considei'able time. 

In the United States the Danish Minister, de Kaulfmann, 
exercises the functions of a Danish Government at the moment, on 
behalf of our interests in the United Stales and on the Atlantic. 
Although he was long ago dismissed l)y the Copenhagen Govern- 
ment, he is still recognised by Washington as the person who can 
legitimately act in Deninark’.s internsts. 

In order to unite to some extent .all those who flglil for England’s 
viclor 7 and Denmark’s freedom, with the help of Ihilish arms, a 
group of patriotic Danes in England re.solval to form a D.anish 
Council. 

I'hc onicial lines on whieli the Council is to In- nm .irt* these: 

“We. all want to .sec Denmark free anti iiulcpcutleut. We all 
want to see Great Britain victorious, ami we believe that the 
liberation of Denmark dcn<'nd.s wlroUy and eniindy ot» an allied 
victory. Wc also believe liral it Is our duly to help Great Britain 
in her struggle, and that by .sx> doing we shall also scrv<' I lennmrk, 
“There i.s every possible reason and jnstilii.'Ulion for the belief 
that Denmark, which hopes to lecover her ticcdum at the hands 
of Great Britain, should wish to .share in the toil, .sweat and blmrd 
which are necessary for victory, 

‘Tt is of supreme importance to ns that tlic true voice of Den- 
mark shall be heard, and, as time goes on, we intend to proclaim 
loudly enough for all the world to hear, that wc arc heart and 
soul on the side of Great Britain, and that the free Danes in 
this country are most anxious to offer their help with whatever 
contribution and in whatever manner may liest suit Great 
Britain. 

. _ “A crusade for justice, freedom, tolerance and confidence in 
international matters may entail discomforts upon private in- 
dividuals so long as it lasts, but one must be prepared to fight and 
to suffer for the cause.” 

this preamble was drawn up by the President of the Council, 
Mr, Kroyer Kielberg, Director of the United Molasses Go,, one or 
the most prominent Danes in England, who has in the meantime 
become a naturalised British subject. 
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The :hnis of the Cotmcil are as follows : 

“(rt) The Council will woi-k for the freedom and independence 
of Denmark. 

“(b) Strengthen Danish national feeling by uniting all Danish 
and Danish-born men and women for the solution of special 
problems^ which have arisen in consequence of the war and the 
interruption of relations with the homeland. 

“(c) In all relations with the English nation give practical 
proofs of the deep sentiment of loyalty and sympathy inspiring 
all Danes in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

“(d) Co-operate with any other organisation interested in 
supporting ‘the Danish Council’s’ aims and with organisations 
and committees already in existence.” 

Concerning relations with the Danish Minister, the President of 
e Council said that "our work will be carried on within the scope 
'the English Government’s policy and attitude towards the Danish 
ovenimcnl and its accredited representative. The English Govern- 
ciit recognises the Dani-sh Government as a friendly-dispost?d 
lutral Government tcinp<irarily under German control and shows 
le D.uiish Legation and general consulate a corresponding con- 
:lcraiion ; wo ought all lo he glad and grateful for this attitude and 
I work in full recognition oftlic position, taking its our guide the 
>ursn sot Itci'ore us by the Eingllsh Government.” 

It will lUerel'ore. be seen that the Danish Council acted with the 
’initest consideration towards the Danish Government, in order not 
> create diilieulties with the Germans. The Foreign Minister 
:avcnius, however, was on the alert, and ready to strike the moment 
thought he could cast doubts on the unusual loyalty of the Council. 
1 February 19^ i he believed that the opportunity had come, and 
trough the official Danish news-agency, Ritzaus Bm'eau, he sent 
111 the folloiving statement : 

“In the beginning of October 1940 the English radio announced 
that merabei's of the Danish colony in London had founded a 
Danish Council in London. According to particulars which have 
come to my notice, the idea was that this Council should be a 
kind of central organ for aU Danes in England, safeguarding the 
interests of Danish citizens during die present difficult situation. 

“There has now been published in the English radio’s Scandi- 
navian broadcast an intimation that the Danish Council in 
England .should be recognised as a Government. This intimation 
sounds perfectly meaningless and completely feintastic, seeing 
that there is in Denmark a legal Danish Government elected by 
the King, and that it is out of the qviestion that the said Council-^ 
in defiance of law and constitution and without the King s 
sanction — can have con.slituted itself a Government, and failing 
tliat, there can be no talk of ‘recognition’. ' ^ 

“It sounds still more absurd that the Danish Minister m London 
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Cotint Rcvenriow, shtntkl hnvc lakrn inm in tliM-ussioiis of this 
aftaitj sepiuf' that CJoimt Revcnclow was sent to London to tepir- 
sent the King of Denniavk .ottl the (.hwaToment of Denmark, 
and cannot, of course, plate himst'If al^ the dls])ositioii of any 
other — self-styled— Danish Covcrnrnent.” 

What was the public reaction in Deninark to such a declaration 
from the Foreign Minister? To begin M’ith, people tvt're aimused at 
the irascible Minister who had heard with onlv half an ear what had 
been said on the British radio, and Itad ivithont careful thought 
allowed himself to be mastered by his auger l(j such an extent as to 
use in a diplomatic statement words like “ianlaslic”, “meaningless" 
and “absurd”. They pictured his pen splutteiing with sheer temper. 
The Danish Council lost no time in replying. This they did the 
next day, aist February, by means of a statement iu the B.B.C. : 

“As was fully reported in the Danish and other Sc.andinavian 
broadcasts, the Danish Council, representing free D.mes who are 
endeavouring to secure the resloialion of their country’s inde- 
pendence by giving assistance to the British war cilbrt, had a 
practical proof of the fill official iuMmt and sympathy of the Hntish 
Government gt the luncheon given by the Aiiglo-n.inish boeiety in 
London on the lath February. 

“Tlie. Danish Council has not been set up, as the Cennans 
insist — doubtless with their own action in Not way in niiiul on an 
alternative Danish Cluverumeul, uor h.w it U:ul irettguition its 
such. 

“German statements that the Danish Council ha.s heeii ollicially 
recognised as a Government arc tpiite nnluic. 'I'his is only a typical 
German attempt to orctile. confu,sittu and irresolution among 
Danish listeners.” 

Mingled with the amusement over the excessive zeal of Scaveniii.s, 
which liad once again led him to compromise hitusclf, there was, 
however, some disappointment that there had been in the Danish 
broadcast such a definite denial tliat any Danish Government had 
been recognised in London. People had secretly hoped that the 
Foreign Minister might have been right, and that a Danish Govern- 
ment had been constituted and recognised in London. It was during 
those February days that we learned of the handing over by tlie 
Copenhagen Government of the eight torpedo-boats ; we felt less 
sure than ever of the Danish Government’s policy towai^s Germany. 
Besides, two-thirds of the Danish commercial fleet, as well as Den- 
mark’s possessions in the Atlantic, now lay beyond the reach of that 
Govenment’s sphere of influence. So it seemed very far from 
'^'meaningless”, “fantastic” and “absurd” that the human destinies 
' and the material values represented by that fact should be defended 
by a supreme Danish authority, wliich would be recognised by 
. Lngland, and would put forth its every effort on the English side, 
htky, entirely and officially — a perfectly valid mouthpiece for the 
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many thousands made honioless when the Germans took possession 
of Demnark, and having lost all contact with their native land. 
Such an authority would likewise have represented the nine-tenths 
of the total Danish population who did not stand behind the 
Government in Copenhagen. 

It was a luncheon arranged by tlie Anglo-Danish Society which — 
as may be gathered from the foregoing — so provoked the ire of the 
Danish Foreign Minister. This luncheon was held at the Dorchester 
Hotel, and two members of the British Government were present, as 
well as the Minister for Denmark, Count Reventlow. 

Count Reventlow, himself presumably just as opposed to the 
Danish Government as nine-lentlis of his compatriots, took the 
opportunity to do homage to the King, who is the rallying-point for 
all Danes in these disastrous times. 

There was nothing in his speech to cause the Foreign Minister 
any anxiety. 

The two members of the English Government who attended die 
luncheon were the Right Hon. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Captain Crookshank, Financial Secretary to 
the I'rcasury ; both good friends of Denmark. Captain Crookshank 
said, inter alia : 

“Wc may say (hat, through all their trials, the Danish people arc 
clinging to their own ideals, their own spiritual values aud to all 
that is best itv their own civilisation. You arc certainly living 
through a pcriotl of doubts and cares, liut I can assure you, better 
clays lie ahead. We may tell you this, because we have in mind, 
together with others, to l)e the nicaiis which will create those better 
days. . . . Your country will .sec itself r&stored ; with God’s help we 
shall bring this about, and when die lights arc shining once more 
over Europe, I believe that your Tivoli [a famous Copenhagen 
amusement park] will perhaps, more than anything else, be an 
example that will show the world how Denmark was able to keep 
her .soul in .spite of all her sufferings.” 

Mr. Butler’s speech, on his late arrival at the luncheon, was as 
follows : 

“I have confidence in Europe’s fliture, as I have confidence in 
Denmark’s future. That is why I want to go on associating you with 
the many problems which we all have to face together. I hope yon 
realise that our feelings for you all arc de^ and sincere, and that I, 
in my time and in the work which I performed, have always been 
inspired by your country’s example. As time passes, these senti^ 
ments will take on a more concrete form by reason of the example 
which, as I can see, wiU be given by Danes the world over.” 

To this it may be added that during a question time in the House 
Mr. Butler was even more posidve. It was on the 8th May, 1940, 
when Mr. Mander asked the Prime Minister : 

“. . . whether he will include as one of the objects of the Allies in 
the war that of securing die restoration of the freedom and in- 
dependence of Denmark?” 



To which Mr. Butler, as Uiidcr-Sccrctaty ol’ Suite fov Foreif*n 
Attains, said ; 

“Yes. sir.” 


Those two words, “Jh, j/?,’’ .uv hi lui 1 (he sole ollicial Knpjish 
Government declaration made in the House ol'Clotnnmns, and given 
in a positively binding form, wliich promised Demnurk the restora- 
tion of her freedom after an English victory. 

They were not very specific, but perhaps they said enongh. For 
millions ofDanes at homo, at any rate, they meant comfort, when the 
Nazi-insjaired disciples of the Geiman “New Order” had made 
column-long speeches concerning Denmark’s future in that wonder- 
ful age. “Yes, sir !” Those two woixls, in a thick I’olumc of Hansard 
and many long official speeclies, were the one firm hold, and so the 
one ray of light for all Danes in Denmark. 

After this luncheon the Danish Council continued its activities: 


recruiting for the Buffs; founding a Danish House in London (a 
most valuable work) ; collecting to build a pavilion I'or Dr. Gillies 
Hospital; collecting for a fighter squadron — in an amazingly short 
time the sum of £38,300 was in hand. The Council publishes a 
Danish paper also, called Ft it Dammtik, which is extremely well 
edited by Hr. Blytgen-Pctouscu. 

In the month of May a delegation sailetl lo .\meueii. Among 
others who went were the rliairmau of the business eommittce of the 


Council, Hr. Ankcr-Petersen, and the former naval atlai'hi^ at tin: 
Legation, Commodore Uuptaiu Leiubrke, who hud given up hi« 
post at the I-cgaiion to devote himself entirely to tlu“ roneerns of the 
free Danes. 

One of this delegation’s aims was lo unite with sitnil.tr organisa- 
tions in America. “'J'he Niilunuil Anu'i ieu-Dennuirk .\ssociation'’ 
held its first annual meeting on the ittth of April, itm; this was one 
of the visible signs of Danish unity in America. Having been founded 
on the 4th of May, i (J40, a short time after the inytisiou of Denmark, 
die twenty-seven different Daniah-Amcrican societic.H therein repre- 
sented resolved : that whatever fonm Uic task of restoring Denmark’s 
freedom and independence might take, the first step was to organise 
all Danish-Amerienn bodies into a great movement, combining 
the 200,000 persons of Danish origin in America, “so that they 
may speak with one voice”. It meant a great deal to Danes in 
the United States, as it meant, too, to those at home, that William 
S. Knudsen, President Roosevelt’s right-hand man in the work 
of armaments production, became the association’s Honorary 
President. 

During the visit of the Danish delegation to America it was agreed 
to form a new society, to be known as “Free Denmark, Inc.”, whick 
will be in direct relations with the Danish Council in London, A 
visit was also paid lo the Danes in Canada and in South America 
and everywhere there were discussions as to how best to arrange foi 
the recruiting of volunteers and Uie establishment of Danish loca 
Spitfire Funds. - 
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From Danish colonics all over the world telegrams have come in, 
expressing the desire to associate in the tasks of the Council, 

In the middle of a hard time, therefore, the Danish Council is 
faced with a pleasant duty and also with a lesponsibility, binding on 
it. A plcasarit duty to Euffland : because it will unite and co-ordinate 
in support of England’s fight die forces scattered 3-11 ovei' the world, 
and it will tell England of the help already given, and say that we 
w'ill gladly give more if only we have the chance. 

A pleasant duty to Denmark also : because the Council will bring 
hope and consolation, and give fresh courage to fellow-cotintrymen 
now under German domination. In 1864 the Danish Senate drew 
up an unforgettable farewell greeting to the people of Slesvig, after 
the Prussian army had despoiled and plundered our land, as it is 
now doing, and after the Danes had defended tlicmselves with a 
bravery which we hope we shall never obscure with slackness and 
faint-heartedness. The Senate said to the men of Slesvig who had 
now' to take upon them the German yoke ; 

“Villc I soin vi, da blive vi, hvad ingen Magt kan hindre, 
uadskiltc i Aanden, tioplosclig forbundne vcd Kaerlighed til 
laelles Nationalilc(. IloldeJ fast, Maend og Kvinderl med 
slcsvigsk Udholdcnhcd vcd vorl daaske Modersmaal, og laercr 
litlers Uiigdom at elske f»g at plcje dt't! Der cn Icvcndc Gud i 
HUnlen, .soiii l)e.sicmrucr Time og Tid og sactlcr Graettsen for 
Voldsmaglen piva Jordcnl” ‘ 

Whal diguily, what beauty and what pure D.T.tnsh sentiment well 
from those proud words! May the Danes W'ho arc still free citizens 
in a free country encoimigc their fellows under the German ■^kc to 
hold fast and to hold ont. Let them give the words of the Danish 
Senate in 1864 new force and new power by repealing them now, 
sevciUy-seveii years later, to their compatriots who are to-day in 
dislras, 

No account of English speeches concerning Denmark after the 
invasion would be complete without a reference to the speech made 
by Mr, Attlee, the Lora Privy Seal and member of the English War 
Cabinet, on 15th July, 1941. 

This speech was made at a dinner of a more private character in 
the Danish Club in London, at which Mr. Attlee, always a good 
friend of Denmark, was guest of honour. 

"/ have not the slightest doubt that just as toe shall prevent the Germam 
from coming over here, we shall free Denmark from German oedupation,” 

^Translation of the Senate's Message, 

“ If it is your will, as it is ours, then — ^no power can pi’cvcnt it— we shall remair 
undivided in spirit, indissolubly united with the ties of affection in a eoi^oi 
nationality. Hold fast, men and women of Slesvig, with your Mtive doggedness 
to our Danish mother-tongue 1 Teach your little ones to love it and to use it a, 
well ! There is a living God in Heaven, who determines me times and seasons 
and sets bounds to the power of tyrants on eai'th 1” 



Rcfpvi'inK to tlip work of reconslvut'.fiou after the war, Mr. Aulee 
said lliat groat use, would be; made of tin; insigbl :md the ahilhics of 
the Danes. Wluit the Danes had suffmled in Inhtging al»oiu rv'tis 
nothing less tluiit a civili.scd way of living. Denmark was indeed a 
coutitry where Jew had too nmeh, and fewt'r too little ; and we must 
banish from the world not only the fe.tr of war but also the fe,ir of 
poverty. 

There is a great s(;nse of kinship among peo]jU;s who use the sea 
for their lawful occasions. The Germans have never comprehended 
the freedom and the brotherhood of the .sea. 

Mr, Attlee then concluded : 

'*We shall restore to Denmark the freedom which she has lost physically, 
but not spiritually" , and as an example of the contribution made by Denmark 
and the Danes to the cause of freedom he cited the gloriour deeds of the Danish 
seamen. 


CIIAPTKU FOURTKKN 

GREENLAND, ICELAND, THE EAROK ISLANDS 

In •riiE summer before war broke out two Daitish explorers -Ebbe 
Munck, au editor, uud Count Eigil Kuuth had been earryingout 
.some research work on the en.st CiKcst of (jreeuhmd with it lalrly 
large body of men. Part of the expialition’s eoniptmy .spent the 
winter in Greenland, ivnd it was inlendcil to .send tt ship for thtnn in 
the summer of iy40. 

What chance was there to come to the rulu:f of these- men after the 
German occupation? There tlUl not .seem to he much; yet every* 
thing went easily; all diliienlths .simply intdied away likt' dew in the 
sun. A ship was placed at the disposal of the relief parly, and it was 

f fanned to sail to Greenland from apon tm the west coast of Norway, 
t was found impossible on pnicucal grounds to let the Danish 
heads of the expedition do the preparatory work, howe.ver ; but two 
excellent men were engaged in their stead, and they undertook to 
get a crew together and to prepare the ship for her voyage. 

• On the Danish side it was not easy to follow the adventures of the 
expedition once it had sailed from Norway. If among tlic lads 
taken on to man the ship there were any who knew something about 
the activities of the Nazis in Denmark before the occupation, they 
may perhaps have been a bit startled when they were received in 
Oslo by a certain Carlis Hansen, and when they saw how im- 
pressively the Germans greeted this man in the Norwegian liotels 
when he turned up. 

We came across Carlis Hansen earlier in this book, when he was 
working in Copenhagen as a German Nazi kidnapper, and had to 
flee the country. He returned from Germany with the army of 
occupation, ana the first job he had to do for the Germans was to 
send off this Greenland expedition ujider the Danish flag. 



All that was Itnown in Denmark was that the ship arrived safe 
and sound on the east coast of Greenland, and that the expedition 
set up there certain meteorological stations which were to be of use 
to German ships. It is further known that an Allied warship steered 
in a few days later and took the expedition prisoner, destroying also 
the newly erected stations. If any one wishes to obtain a detailed 
account of this occurrence, he will doubtless be able to do so if 
he applies at the British prisons where the members of this expedition 
are now captives. 

Of course this was not the only expedition that the Germans 
tried to land in Greenland, and German ’planes are known to have 
displayed a lively activity over Greenland in the summer months of 
1940. 

Such being the case, the American President resolved to act, 
and, luckily for Denmark, she had in Washington a Minister who 
was not afraid of acting independently. On the 9th of April, 1941, 
the anniversary of the German occupation of Denmark, the Danish 
Minister, Hr. KaufFmann, concluded an agreement with Mr, Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary for Foreign Affaii-s of the United States, whereby 
the Unile<l States look Greenland temporarily under its protection. 
'I’lic agreement includes the following ten, paragraphs; 

" I. 'Fhe U.S.A. vmch'rtakt'S to be of assistance to Greenland in 
mainlatning its present cour.se. 

а. 'J’h<' U.S.A. acquires the right to set up and to use landing* 
placc.s, .st'ii-pliine facilities, radio and meteorological stations. 

g. The U.S.A. oblain.s permission to deepen harbours, build 
roads and set up coimnuuicatioa servicc.s. 

4, Lauding’-placos, etc., will stand in readiness for aeroplanes 
and harbours for ships from all American nations. 

5. The U.S.A. has the right to lease land and water areas for 
defence hicilities. 

б. Danish sovereignty over the defence areas before mentioned 
is recognised, but the U.S.A. will maintain jurisdiction over the 
domain while the present abnormal situation lasts, 

7. The U.S.A. has the right to open a post office for the 
American pereonnel. 

8. Stores, materials, etc., belonging to the U,S.A. arc freed from 
duty. 

9. The U.S.A. promises to respect Greenland’s laws and 
customs, both as regards native population and internal ad- 
ministration. 

10. The agreement will be in force until the present dangers to 
the peace and security of the American continent have been dis- 
pelled.” 

The full text of the pact is to be seen in an appendix which 
follows this chapter. 

In the preamble to the agreement Denmark’s sovereignty over^ 
Greenland is categorically recognised. Seeing that Denmark cannot, 



for the moment, exerrisc lios sovrreimtly. Hr. ICatillniAuii, witii the 
knowledge of the Ainerictin P<Mvigu Host rrjnuted to Heu» 

mark the wording of the agreenienl wlien il Innl licen j)ul>li.shed in 
America. 

In his telegram to Denmark Hr. Ktinllinanu explahud tluit ha 
liad signed tlus agreement on In-haif ot the Danish Kingi atid in 
order to make dear his own action in die rnatter, lie .suited that it 
was in the best interests of Denmark anil of Greenland, as well as 
being in conformity .with Ids own consciciue and his loyalty to the 
King. 

The Minister emphasised that any intcrlerence or meddling with 
the position of Greenland, so long as Denmark was under German 
occupation, would be regarded by America as a gross breach of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and would not for a moment lie tolerated. The 
United States felt its responsibility for the defence of the whole 
Western Hemisphere, and President l<.oo.sevolt’s decision to take- 
Greenland under America’s proteelinn during the present ciremu- 
stances was based on the agreement reached at the Pan-Aineriean 
Conference in Havana on isl July, 1940. The twenty-one American 
republics had then in fact pa.sseil a resolution wliieh debarred 
Greenland’s ever falling into the Gfrman,s’ hancl.s whnlcver h.appened 
during the present war. 

According to the Havana Agreemeui, the twetiiy-onc Anierietin 
republics would not tolerate llie Irtm.sfer ol' I’airopean colonies on 
the Westcrti Hemisphere, no mutter what foim .sueli transler might 
take. Amei'icgn experts in international law had, prior to llu' T favana 
Conference, given dear cxinx-saiou to the interpretation tliai Green- 
land belonged to the Western Hemisphere. 

The Havana resolution wa.s lollowed by .a declaration by the 
Deputy-Secretary for Foreign AllUirs, Mr. Simmer Wells, who said 
at a Press conference in Washington tliat the setting up of a Odvern- 
ment under conmulsion in a European country having po,Hse.ssions 
in the Western Hemisphere— including, of course, Denmark — ^might 
induce America to assume jurisdiclLon over those possessions. 

In consequence of that statement, America could prevent Grecn- 
' land from coming either directly or indirectly under German 
control. The various German or German-camouflaged expeditions 
to Greenland — the last, a reconnaissance flight by German bombers 
' on the 27th March— made it abundantly dear that Germany had 
aggressive intentions in regard to that country. 

Although the United States still recognised Denmark’s sovereignty 
over Greenl^ind, as is evident from the wording of the agreement, 
the Washington Government could assert, by virtue of the Mohroc 
Doctrine, that in the present situation the Danish sovereignty could 
' hot be exercised by the Danish Government in Copenhagen, just 
as it would be impracticable, on military grounds, to present the 
, agreement in Copenhagen. 

, - Such were the circumstances which induced Hr. Kauffmann to 
' sign, on his own initiative, the agreement on behalf of Denmark: 



he )uid, moreover, the baching of the two Danlsh-hojji Greenland 
sherifis. AIJ this he repot led to the Goveriimcnl in Copeiiltagen 
in a telegram dated loih April, 

The indignation in Geinian circles in Copenhagen was unbounded. 
Previous to t his —in June 1^40— the Americans had refused to give 
landing facililies to a Danislt official dtdegation which the Govern- 
rnent in Copenhagen dispatclicd to America on the instructions of 
the Germans. This delegation did not get farther than northern 
Italy, where it was to have embarked on an American ship headed 
by tir. Oldendow, in charge of Greenland’s administration. It was 
then recalled. 

The Danish Government were openly accused of having been the 
accomplices of Hr. tCauffmann. It was unthinkable, said the 
Germans, that the Danish Minister in Wa.shington could have pre- 
sumed to take such a step without first having obtained his Govern- 
ment’.s .sanction ; and the Government thereupon proceeded to take 
some unusual nieastuvs in order to clear it.sclf of this accusation. 

The German circles were thrown into such a state of confusion by 
the Aincrlc.m action that it l««»k them throe days to think it over. 
Althotigit, thanks to the Knglish and Swedish radio, the news had 
been known on the very day of the publication of the agreement in 
Wasliington, tluj Dtmish jmldic were not allowed to have official 
knowledge of the aspwuumt beliwe the 13th April, whciv the 
I'dreign Mini.stt'r luoiidca.st his account of it, and compelled the 
Diuiislt papers to write leading arlkles condemning the step taken 
by the Minister, Hr. KanlTniatin. 

'rite Foreign Mii)i,ster iiilimaled at Die same time that Hr. 
Kauffnuiiui hud Iteett inmu'dialcly recalled. As Hr. ICardlmann 
quite calmly ignoicd hi,s recall, he wft.s dismissed, and a statemwt 
was made that he woidd l)c made the .subject of criminal law in-, 
vestigalion, not only on account of his neglect of his official duties, 
but also for his crime against the. security of the State : in a word, he 
would be tried for tceasoa. 

On Wednesday, the i6th April, the Danish Kalundborg wireless 
station broadcast the following announcement from the Foreign 
Minister Scavenius ; 

“The Minister Henrik Kaulfmann was recalled, Royal Decree , 
of the 1 2th instant, from hi.s jxist as Danish Ministo m W^hington, 
and by telegram of the same date the Foreign Minutci' instructed 
him to proceed to Copenhagen and transfer the direction of me 
legation to the Chargt' d’ Affaires, Hr. Blcchingberg. In reply Hr. 
Kauffmann telegraphed on the 14th instant, sayifljj that m-' 

formed the American Foreign Minister on ffie 1 3th instant that he is 
ignoring his recall, and intends to remain in Washington ; aho that 
the American Foreign Minister had informed him in a 
that he will in future he recognised as the duly authorised Danish 


Minister. 

“By conducting n^miiations 
own initiative and without the 


about Greenland’s defences oh his. 
knowledge of His Majesty the King, 



Hr. Kauftniann has not only ahusevl iho Kiiuf’s name, hut also 
brought seriotis clillicultics uium Dnmmrlc. It m.iy well hr also th.nl, 
after what has happened, Grernl.md will in rrrl.tin rircum.stnTK'es 
become the starting-phirr for war opertilions, and Hr. Kauflmann 
has by his conduct rendered himself guilty iu>t only of gross neglect 
of his official duties, but of conspiting ag.iinst thr .safety of die 
State, 

“By Royal Decree of to-day’s date Hr. K:uifVm:mn is dismissed 
from the Foreign Service in conformity irith tlie Givil .Service Code, 
and penal investigations wall be instituted against him.” 

Then followed a list of the paragraphs applicable to the case of 
Hr. Kauffmaiin. 

The Foreign Minister Scavenius was, moreover, personally so 
enraged at the behaviour of Hr. Kauffinann lliat lie a.sked the 
Minister of Justice in all seriousness to h.ivc an order of arrest issued 
immediately against the Danish Minister in Washington, but as the 
Minister of Justice did not think that he was in a position to execute 
this arrest, the matter was dropped ! 

That the affair afl'ectecl Hr. Scavenius to sucii an extent was in 
no small measure due to the fact that he h.id always Ijcrn keenly 
interested in the. career of Hr. Kauffinann. 1 have frequently 
heard Fir. Scavenius assia t that Kauflmann was the liest head • ' 
yes, in fact, the only good iiead -in the whole ol'ihe l''«vrcign Sta'viee, 
and he had done a great ileal hiinscll' to proeure speedy atlviince- 
ment for him. 

Now, there never could have lieen lh(' Itais) doulil as to llr, Kauff- 
mann’s attitude after the Clcrman oecupation of Denmark. I le 1 legan 
at once in April ig^io to work indejicndently for the lilieration 
of his country. In a letter to the D.uiisli ship c'aptaiii.s in America, 
in which he urged them to accept the Allies’ oiler, he wrote : 

“Your decision will be taken as an cxnrcs.siou of how free 
Danes outside German jurisdiction arc thinking and feeling, and 
it will thus have a direct significance fin- our fatherland and its 
future. The circumstances being wluat they were, the Danish 
Government and people had to content themselves with making a 
formal protest against the German occupation. The Danes had 
no chance to fight for their own cause and, with heroic and 
dramatic actions like those of the Finns and the Nomegians, to 
imprint upon the public conscience of the world the wrong that 
had been done to their land. Flowcvcr unjustified it may be, 
there is unfortunately a risk that many people all over the world, 
pot familiar with local circumstances, may have the imprc.ssioii 
that the Danes are not specially dissatisfied with their lot under 
German and Nazi domination, and that the view may be spreading 
that sympathy for Denmark and the sacrifice of human life and 
property for her liberation may be wasted. 

“It is up to those awhy from Denmark — those who can still 
talk and act freely — ^to show to-day by word and deed that this 
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view is lalse, and that ihf Dam's also are ready to do their bit for 

the libenilion of their country.” 

When Hr. Kaulfmann was recalled by the Danish Government, 
with special injunction to inform President Roosevelt that he had 
to return home immediately, he informed Mr, Cordell Hull, the 
Foreiijn Minister, that in May 1940, after Denmark had been 
occupied by the Nazis, he had issued a public declaration stating 
that he could only work for Denmark’s freedom, and that his work 
w'ould have been imi^ossiblc but for the understanding and co- 
operation of the American Government. 

In present circumstances his behaviour would be dictated by 
the .same conviction, and Hr. Kauffmann was emphatically of the 
opinion that the Danish Government’s action had been taken under 
German pimure. 

Hr. Kauffmann concluded his interview with Mr. Hull by saying: 

‘‘The sincere hope for a speedy liberation of Denmark, which 
President Roosevelt expressed when the agreement about the de- 
fence of Greenland was published three day.s ago, will have been an 
encotuagernent to all Danes, May I request you to give the President 
the lh:u\ks of rny feUow-counli’ynien?” 

Mr. Cordell Hull said in reply that it mast be regarded as a fact 
that the Danish C 5 ov(Tmncnt had acted under prc.ssure, and that he 
had to inform Hr. K<iu(rin{mu that the American Government would 
eontitme to veenguise. him as Dcimtark's Minister in Washington. 
The Amcrieau Crovenimcnt’,s spokesman concluded with a hope for 
tlift speedy liberaticm ofDj'timark. 

'I'he reaction of the Danish population to the whole ICauflmanw 
busine.ss was sound and natunai. Ninety per cent, of the people fully 
and frankly approved of the Minister’s conduct, and at a stroke he 
bt'camc the most pojndar man in the country. The. feeling was that, 
for once, Denmark had accomplislred something that mattered, 
something of positive value for the Allied cause, and there was even 
a faint hope that there might presently be a chance to form a 
Government witlt Hr. Kauffmann as the member who would look 
after the interests of free Danes who were beyond the reach of the 
Copenhagen Government. 

The attitude of the Danish Press gave rise to great anger among 
the Germans. Beyond the first condemnatory leading article, which 
the papers had published in accordance with German instructions — ■ 
artd wnich had been feeble and cautious in the extreme— there had 
been no further comment at all. In vain did the German Press 
Attache attempt to work up indignation and appeal to injured 
natknial sentiment. It would have been too fantastic if the p^ers 
which had had to keep c^uiet over the German occupation of Den- 
mark should now have arisen in wrath because America had secured 
her life’s interests against an attack by those same Germans. It was 
felt that the big colony was in safe keeping, and there was complete 

confidence in the American promise that it would be given back to 

liir. 



Denmark as soon ns tlie Ciermam \wre out ol tlie country. .'\ltliouj» 1 i 
the papers were not allowed to mention it, it soon become (generally 
known that President Roiwevclt had fnrtlier backed that promise 
by .sending King Christian a private telcgi'am which also expressed 
regret that it had been necessary to t.ike action ol' this sort in regard 
to Greenland because of the menace of Ccrinan .iggrcssion. 

Greenland was in the news again a few uronths after Amei'ica 
had taken it over, when the Noiavegian Na,ji leader — Vidkun 
Quisling — said in a speech in September ig.p that it was the aiur of 
tlie Nomegian Nazis to weatc a Greater Noiway which would 
include Greenland, Iceland and the Faroes. When this speech was 
later reported in full in the Danish newspapers, the part relating 
to Greenland was carefully omitted. The Danish population must 
not know about the Norwegian Nazis’ dreams of power ; and — after 
all — “Swastika does not fight against swastika”. 

All the same, it reminded the Danes — if indeed they needed to be 
reminded — of the r6le which was allotted to Denmark under a 
victorious Greater Germany, and once again tliey congratulated 
themselves on the American occupation of Greenland. 


One of the results of the German invasion of Denmark was that 
the tie, uniting Iceland and Denmark was Inulcen- -possibly for evcf. 
Until ipifi Iceland had belonged to Demuark, but an agrecnicnt was 
arrived al that year, wlicr<!by Iceland became an independent 
State, joined to Denmark only in a peisnnnl imioii untler the 
Danish’ King. In matters of {iireigu policy, howm'or, I Icmnavk still 
represented Iceland. 

^rhe. pact was to run for twcnly«lm' ycitrs -that is, utvlil It 
is quite possible that when (he lime uiTived thens would be a 
general agreement between (he two rt>unlries to go tlw'ir separate 
ways, and the personal union would likewise have ceased j but now 
the complete rupture of relations between the two brought about their 
septu'ation two years before it was actually due. 

At the meeting of the Icelandic Ailing on agi-d May, 1941, a 
proposal was submitted not to innlong the Treaty of Union with 
Denmark, seeing that it is expressly laid down that this IVcaty cannot 
in any case be denounced Irefore the end of the war, and that then 
it is proposed to introduce a republican constitution. 

, Three motions came up for discussion : 

I . Iceland declares herself to be independent (motion approved 
by 41 votes to 0). 

8. The Treaty of Union now in force shall not be prolonged 
(approved by 38 to 3 votes). 

3. As tire Kmg of Iceland is al the moment unable to exercist 
his authority, a President shall be elected (approved by 44 votes 
' to 0). 

The Airing’s members number forty-nine. 



Aftot'vw'vrds the (lhavgd crAthiives of Iceland l>i Copenhagen in* 
formed the Danish Goeejinncnt that the Altiijg had unaniinously 
approved of the follovvlnfj; items : 

I. To iiulmatc that Iceland luis earned tlie right to break oflf her 
union with Denmark, seeing that Dennmrk has not been able to 
attend to Icelandic ailaivs, as she agreed to do in conformity with 
the Treaty of Dnion, also that the said Treaty shall not be renewed. 
Even should it not be regarded as right that the union should be 
dissolved, such a step could not have been postponed beyond the 
end of the war in any case. 

u. To proclaim the aim of Iceland — -to become a republic as 
soon as her union with Denmark can be dissolved. 

On the Danish side, the Prime Minister, Hr. Stauning, said that 
present circumstances had led to the Icelandic people’s denouncing 
the Treaty of Union in the manner they had done ; that, perhaps, was 
why tlie was so inuch more dtamatic than would have been the 
case in ntore normal limes. Then he proceeded : 

“Surprising we <-iin scarcity call it, seeing tliat for several years 
wc have been aware that this treaty miglit be denounced — and that is 
just what Icis liiippcncd.” 

Yet it was imt “ciicurnslatwcs" alonc~Gcrman occupation of 
Denmark' -which rendered the separation so dramatic. On the 
Icelatidic side it hud Ix’en made pcrf<‘ctly clear that it was not the fact 
of neimiiirk’s no longtu' bcinif able to fulRl her side of the agreement 
wliich inthiced tcolund to t.ikc the unusual step. It was rather 
Zceliuid’.s fear lest their Saga island should fall into the hands of the 
CJermans that dictated immediate action. 

In a charming radio talk to the people of Denmark, the editor, 
Hr. Olafur Jn'idriksson, explained tlic Icelandic point of view, as 
follows ; 

“If war had not come, what has happened now would certainly 
have happened in iJMS (when the Treaty of Union expired) with the 
f\i]i consent of the Danish people. 

“Things turned out differently, however. The Germans, who had 
concluded a friendship pact with the Dane.s, suddenly took them by 
surprise *, for, while with one hand they pressed’ tire Dane's, with the 
other they drove a knife into Ids back. The Danes were therefore 
quite incapable of carrying out their coastal patrol duties off Ice- 
land, and equally incapable of attending to matters of Icelandic 
foreign policy. The supreme head of the State could not sign the 
laws of the Alting. 

“Then the Alting itself assumed the authority which had formerly 
belonged to the King ; but it was the Alting’ s opinion, nevertheless, that the 
matter should be allowed to rest until such time as the war was oper and m 
could, by peaceful negotiations with the Danes, obtain complete separa- 
tion . . . evciybody in Iceland knew that the freedom-loviiig 
Danes would consent to this, as soon as they knew that it was the 
real wish of the people of Iceland. 
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“Meanwhile the continued advance of the Oeiuians aUered the 
situation. The war might be long drawn out and Denmark’s 
liberation long delayed. In that case it iw gfcatly to hejeau'd that the 
Germans would lay claim to h etamh seeing that they alieadylmd Denmark in 
their power. It therefore- hceainc urgently necessary for tlve safety 
of tine Icelandic people 1o l.ihe this step as the initial stage in the 
separation from Demnark-;-aUhough to many a Dane in the pre.sent 
situation it may seem as if we Icelanders were taking advantage 
of his country’s momentary weakness. 

'‘But only compelling necessity has induced ns noir on our own initiative— 
and against the wishes of the twofiiendly Great PoimSi England and the 
U.S.A, — to take this step. 

“We have been far from wishing to hurt the Danish people; and 
still less would we wish to hurt their supreme luler, whose true 
greatness in the present difficult situation all can now sec I letter than 
ever.” 

The Danish people did not misunderstand Iceland’s action. 
They had themselves seen enough of (Ici iuan methods to know that 
the moment Germany felt strong emnij'h, .she would attempt to 
seize Iceland as an operational base against I'higlancl, atul then all 
talk of the island kingdom’s future would be just as idle a.s such talk 
had been in the case of other omiuied Ihuopeaii eoiintiies. 

It was good to know from Iceland heist'lf that the step she had 
taken was dictated solely by her owti intetesis, aiul llial, into the 
bargain, it had been taken against tlie vvishi\s of Vhiglantl and 
Americ.a-”thc two countrias which had nutv (iccu[jied Iceland. Tl 
was salisfsictory to know that neither of tin' big I’oweis had wi.shcd 
the personal union with Demnatk tlissolvcd. 

Soon afterwards Hr. Sveinn lljornssun was elected regent of Ireland 
and about the same time a couple of IcoltuMlir Nii/.is, living in Dm*' 
mark, started off, under fierraan auspices, uu a trin round Ihirope 
in order to collect Icelanders willing to light for Iceland’s freedom! 


On the loth ofMay, 1940, one month after the German occupation 
of Denmark, the British navy landed forces in Iceland, to lake it 
under British protection. In July 1941 America look over the pro- 
tection of Iceland fi'om Britain, having fiist co-opcralcd with the 
latter there. 

As background for America’s step, the Washington correspondent 
of The Times announced, on 8th July, that there had been word of 
significant troop concentrations in Norway : the affair of the battle- 
ship Bismarck gave cause for suspicion ; and recently it was noted 
that German broadcasts in tlte Icelandic tongue had for the first 
time been elaborating on the common “Nordic” origin of the two 
countries and promising that Germany would act a.s "protector”. 
The . belief grew that tlie German “pincers” movement was in 
contemplation and would involve German action from Iceland and 
Dakar, 



this rt'asoii Aincrit a tiow took Iceland under lier protection, 
and this was rlone tvilh the full consent of the Alting, as may be 
seen from a telegram which the ncAV Icelandic regent sent to 
IVcsidcnl Roosevelt on the loth of July; 

“ 1 he legislative assembly of Iceland, the Alting, has now given 
assent to tJie agret'meiil, regarding the defence of Iceland by the 
United St.ites, which was made public m your announcement, 
Mr. President, to Congress on 7 th July and in an address delivered 
on the same thiy by the Prime Minister of Iceland to the Icelandic 
people. 'I'hc agreeineut was to-day ratified by the Icelandic Regent 
in Council and has therefore now been dealt with according to our 
constitution in order to be fully valid. 

"On this occasion I have the honour, Mr. President, to send you 
my personal compliments. To-day we remember that the first 
white man to set foot on the soil of America was an Icelander, 
Leifr Eriksson. We also remember that many people of Icelandic 
descent arc now good citizens of the United States, Last, but not 
least, we recall that the great nation of the United States has 
always held high the flag of liberty and democracy, which we 
nations of Scandinavian origin, history, language and culture 
respeel so greatly and wliich has bet'u so strongly emphasised in 
Scandinavian co-ope,iatioa, although this co-operation has now 
unfortunately ceased for the time being. At the same time 
it is tmr siuecre. Uoptt ami wish Uitit closer co-operation, now 
begiuuing, between Iceland and the. United States, may be 
blessed with good I'ortune. 1 scut to you, Mr. President, and to 
your people, my own wishes and those of the Icelandic people 
(nr pvosiiority tuid happiuass in the. future. 

SvKiNN Bjornsson.” 

When the American troops took over the protection of Iceland, 
the Icelandic jiapcr Fhir sent the British troops the following parting 
message ; 

“All the time the British garrison has been here, their whole 
deportment has been so gentlemanly that little inconvenience 
has been caused. It may be called wonderful that good discipline 
has been maintained within tlie army, and it can be asserted 
that the Icelandic people are grateful for the fine behaviour 
towards everything. It is to be hoped tliat relations with the new 
garrison will be as much in accordance with our wishes, as have 
our first experiences with the British.” 

One wonders whether any Danish paper will be able to write like 
that on the day the Germans leave Denmark — and whether King 
Christian will be able to send such a telegram to Hitler as Sveinn 
Bjornsson sent to M!r. Roosevelt ! 


On Uie Faroes British troops still maintam protection. 
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Ai‘1‘KN1HH 

L'ompkh' iext i;f th, lluvnlum! A^iiuvmnil. 

WHEREAS; 

1. Foreign military forces having penetr.itwl into ami taken 
possession of Denmark on the glh of April, u){o, tlio Cloundl of 
Greenland which assembled at Uodhavn on the ;p'd of May, rp.^o, 
passed a resolution on behalf of tlic people of Gieculaud, solemnly 
repeating their pledges of loyalty to King Lilnislian X of Dcnmarlc, 
and expressing the hope that the Ctovcinmcnt of the United States 
of America would, so long as Greenland is sejrarated iVorn the mother- 
country, continuously bear in mind the exposed position in which 
the Danish flag in Greenland, the Greenland and Danish population 
in Greenland and the form of legislature therein established now 
find themselves ; 

2. All Governments of the American Republic have been tmani- 
mous in declaring that the stattis of territories belonging to Euro- 
pean Powers and situated in the Western Hemisiiherc is a question 
ofserions consequence to the Amcriean nations, and that the develop- 
ment of military events in I'Winipe, tf>g<‘ll\er with tlio alterations 
following upon the same, may well biing alxait the serious risk that 
European territorial possessions in Ainerica may become strategic 
bases for aggression against the nations nl'llu- Anieucan continent; 

3. The defence of Grcenlutd against a!U!;u’.sslon ou the pari of 
iion-Americau Powers is of decisive, imporuitce for (he preservation 
of the pence and security of the American continent) and is a iiuttter 
of vital coitseqtienec both for the Kingdom of Uenm.nk and liu’ the 
United States of America; 

4. Notwithstanding the fuel that Detmiark's sovereignty over 
Greenland is fully recognised, the presetil circmnsliinces pnweut 
the Government in Denmark from cxmclsing its aulJiorily for the 
time being ; 

WHEREFOR; 

The under-signed Henrik Kauflinann, Minister Extraordinary of 
His Majesty the King of Denmark and Minister Plenipotcntiaiy in 
Washington, acting on behalf of His Majesty the King of Denmark 
in his quality as sovereign of Greenland, and with the understanding 
of the authorities in Greenland, and Goidcll Htdl, States Secretary 
of the United States of America, acting for the Government of the 
said United States, have agreed as follows : 

Article I 

The Government of the United States of America herewith con- 
fii'ms that it recognises and respects the sovereignty of the Kingdom 
ofDenmark over Greenland. Seeing that, as a result of the present 
European war, there is a risk of GrcetihuKFs being converted into a 





base lui utt.u'k nations ol'Utt* Ainericnn continent, and 

bc.iiinK in tuiml tlu* plcilf-cH iinnimbi’iil upon tlic (iovcrnmcnt of the 
Uniteti States of Anuiie.i in iH>iift>iiiiity willt ‘'J’he Act of Havana’ 
signed on ;{Olb Jnlv, iqio, tin- t iovTiiuncnt of the United States of 
Atnerieti assumes tlie ic-sponsibiUly of lending its assistance for the 
maintenance of the present status. 

Aitirh' II 

It was aj’ieed that the (iovcinnieut of the United States shall 
have the right to l.iy out, lutiiutain and opciate such landing-places, 
sea-plane b.ises, railio-slalions and meteorological installations, 
as jiiay be ticct'ss.uy fot the accomplishincut of the task mentioned 
in Article 1. 

Aiticlc III 

Ti»e rights coueeded under Articles I and II shall likewise include 
the right to iiupiovc and deepen hai hours and anchorage places 
and the appioaches to the satne; to install navigation facilities for 
sailing and fiyiuj>, and to Iniiiii roads, fortifications, workshops and 
depots, dwellings for pcisunuel, and in .i general way the right to 
make whalevei turaugemeuis are uceessaiy for the guaranteeing of 
tin enVetivo tnanageuieul, nuiinicuauce ami piotection of such dc- 
iVnee works as may !)<• established. 

Atdrk IV 

'fhe hitiding-pl.ico, .MM-plaue liases, harboiu'S and other defence 
works whieh (lie ( tovenuiiont of the United States may have to lay 
out stntl operate, as mentioued in Ailielcs fl .and ill, tyill, for 

K iscs relatint!: to the joint tlefenre of the Western Hemisphere, 
U'cd at llir disposal of tUl tieroplancs and ships helonging to the 
Amerkan luuions. 

Arlitle V 

It was agreed tlmt the (lovcrnmcnl of the United States will, 
for the [leriotl during which the present agreement is in force, 
have the right to lease such land and sea areas as may be necessary 
for the lay-out, in.tnaging and pi'olecting of the defence works 
enumerated in Articles II and III. In choosing the site of the 
before-mentioned defence areas, the widest possible regard shall be 
taken, in conjunction with inililaiy necessities, for the welfare, 
health and econoinic interests of Giecnland’s native population. 
It was, however, agreed that, seeing the chief purjaose to be attained 
is the speedy creation of the most extensive defence works in Green- 
land, the utili.saiion of any special district which the Government 
of the United States of America consider necessary for this piirpos^ 
shall not be postponed until complete agreement has been arrived 
at regarding the necessary terms of the lease, A description of the 
exact bounmiries of the area in question, together with a declaration 
of the pmpose for which it is necessary, shall in each separate case’ 



be sriH, as soon as possil)lf;,,lo tlu- Danish authoiitifs in ( irtnihimlt 
iuul negotiations conoevning a Ibimal lease will take place within a 
reasonable time therealter. 

Atllrlr 17 

The Kingdom of Denmark retains its sovereignty over the defence 
areas menlioncd in the preceding Articles, So long as this agreement 
remains in force the Government of the United Slates shall liave 
exclusive inriscUction over any such dcfcuci' area in CJrceuIand, 
over the United States’ military and civil personnel and tlieir families, 
as well as over all other persons within such areas, with tile exception 
of Danish citizens and native-born Greenland people, since it is of 
course understood tliat the Government of the United States may 
hand over any person committing an otTence within a defence area 
to the Danish authorities in Greenland for trial and punishment, 
in so far as the Government of the United States decides not to 
exercise jurisdiction in the case in cpiestion. The Davtish authoritits 
in Greenland will take the proper measures to secure trial and 
punishment in the event of sentence being pa.ssed, of all Danish 
citizens, natives ofGt'eenhuul and other persons who may be handed 
over to them by the United Stales Government authorities for mis- 
demeanours committed within the said defeiiet* iirt'.is. 

Artick 17/ 

It was agreed that the Ciovennuent of the Unitetl Stales shall linve 
the right to estalilisli and uiainuin postal services and service stores 
for the tixclusive use of tho American mililary tnal civil personnti 
and their families, resident in Orcenhiud in ttoimexion vvith the 
(Ireenlfuid defence works. Should the Danish aulhorilhst in Green- 
land desire it, arrangements will be made to jiermil of persons, 
other than those before meulioned, purchasing necessary articles 
in the service stoics which may be opened. 

Ankle vni. 

. All material, stores and equipment for the lay-out, utilisation 
and management of defence works and for the personal require- 
ments of the United States military and civil personnel and their 
families shall be allowed to enter Greenland free of customs dues, 
ekeise or other charges, and the said personnel and their families 
shall likewise be exempt from any form of tax, assessment or other 
levy enforced by the Danish authorities in Greenland. 

Article IX 

> The United States Government will respect all legitimate interests 
in Greenland, as well as all laws, regulations and customs in regard 
, to the native population and the administration in Greenland. 
Th exercising the rights which originate in this agreement the 
United States Government will give benevolent consideration tp 
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any propraal which the IDanisli aiithoritios in Greenland niitfht put 
forward in c onnexion witli the welfare of the residents of Greenland. 

Article X 

The piTsetil afri'ceincul shall remain in force until both sides agx’ee 
that the piesent dangers for the peace and security of the American 
continent have passed. Until that time any alteration or lapse will 
be the subject ol a conference between the Government of Denmark 
and the Government oi the United States. Once the relative con- 
ference has taken place, each of the parties shall have the right to 
coinmunicatc to the other his intention to lerroina^Je the agreement, 
which, it is hereby established, shall cease to be in force at the end 
ol twelve months alter the intunation in question has been received 
by one of the parties from the other. 

Washington, April, 1941, 

CORDELI. 

Henrik Kauffmann. 


OllAVrEU FIFTEEN 

A I’OI-IGY THA T FAtURD— AND ITS LESSON 

In A radio talk on (he aolh Jauuai'y, 1940, Mr. Churchill said;_ 
“Look at the group <if small but aucieiit and historic States which 
lie in the North; or look agiiiu at that otlter group of anxious 
peoples in the Balkans or in the Danube Basin behind whom stands 
llie re.solute 'J’uvk. livery one of them is wondei-ing which will be 
the next victim or when the criminal adventurers of Berlin will 
cast their rending strok<*. . . . But what would happen if all these 
neutral nations were with one spontaneous impulse to do their duty 
in accordance with the Covenant of the League, and were to stand 
together with the British and French empires against aggression and 
wrong? At present their plight is lamentable; and it will become 
much worse. They bow humbly and in fear to German threats of 
violence, comforting themselves meanwhile with the thought that 
the Allies will win, that Britain and France^ will strictly observe all 
the laws and conventions, and that breaches of these laws arc only 
to be expected Irom the Geiman side. Each one hopes that if he 
feeds the crocodile enough, the crocodile will eat him last. All of 
them hope that the storm will pass before their tmm comes to be 
devoured. But I fear — I fear greatly — the storm will not pass. It 
will rage and it will roar, ever more loudly, ever more widely. It 
will spread to the South; it will spread to the North.” 

And in March of the same year, in another radio talk, Mr, 
Churchill said : ^ , 

.“People often ask me, will the war be long or short? It might 
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him' bcon u very short war —iierliaps, iiuleeil, tlii'ie )iuij;lu have Jicen 
no wai' — if all the neutral Stales who slian* our convictions upon 
fundaraiintal matters, anti who opcttly t'l- st'cirlly sysupathise with 
us, had stood together at one sigjial and in one line.” 

Those were words which tuulouhU'tlly spoke to both he.ttt and 
head of the majority of Danes, its w'll as the iitajority of otluT small 
nations who understood and applautled Mr. Ciuircruir.s argument. 

But it was too late. There was no ptdiliral .security to he found 
for small nations who considered the attitude of the w'hole of France. 
That country seemed to be paralysed willt a 1‘ear of both Com- 
munism and Nazism. One felt uncerhiinly in France's words and 
France’s whole policy. The Munich Agreement tyas ]utrchascd at ' 
the cost of another small, independent nation, which had relied on 
its pact with France; and Gzecho-Slovakia had been much more 
strongly and amply equipped, and in a military sense much better 
prepared than any of the nations to wliich the Allied appeal is now 
directed. 

Confidence in the League of Nations had long since given way. 
When sanctions against Italy allcr the invasion of Aliysainia had to 
be .set aside, it became clear — as had long hci'o snspec led— that it 
was impracticable to mobilise, the conccri<'d fu tion of all ixations 
against one aggressor. The small nations, many of which luul more- 
over reaped endless benefUs from the Vers.iillfs Treaty -in tliq 
north, both Finland and Denmark— Inrd enlhnsiasfii'aUy associated 
themselves with the League of Nalions ide.is, and tnighl well, at the 
beginning, have been willing lo hold an mmy if» readiness, if the 
Great Powers had given the (etui aiul tlirown (heir own l!>rc«.s into 
the breach. But such was not the ease, as was ahnudanlly c,lc.u' in 
Asia, Africa and even I'Uiropc. The Lenjau' of Nations contented 
itself with setting bounds to tlu* eonfliels whicli anwe ; it did not slop 
them, nor did It punish the .aggressoj-s. 

For thi.s rea.son Denmark — ^awl the other .small tiations which 
no longer felt confidence in the policy of the. I.eague of Nations — 
attempted to cut down the cngageuienls they "had assumed by 
becoming members in Geneva. . . . On tin; ist of July, 193(1, the 
seven European countries which had been neutral durirjg the la.st 
war, at a meeting of Foreign Ministers in Geneva, made public a 
declaration tliat, “as it had now become evident I hat the League 
of Nations was unable or unwilling to maintain a consistent .system 
of action against all cases of aggression or violation of State rights, 
they could not regard themselves as obliged to participate in such 
actions except by their own decision in eacli case, . . 

' In September of the same year this agreement was repeated at the 
League of Nations Assembly by representatives of each of the seven 
States. 

On the 27th July, 1938, at a meeting in Copenhagen, the Foreigp 
Ministers of the so-called Oslo States (Denmark, Norway, Sweden^, 

, , Finland, Belgiurn, the Netherlands and Luxembourg) approve^ hi 
a resolution which actually made clear that the seven countries 



would maintain si riot noutraliiy in all wars which they did not 
consider as actions undertaken on the part of the League of Nations. 

It was exnlicitly recognised by most members of the League of 
Nations at tlio Assembly later that year, that the coercive measures 
provided for in Article i6 of the Covenant were regarded as optional. 
And their application w.as not even demairded when Germany com- 
mitted acts of aggicfision in 1939. 

Finally, at a meeting in Oslo, and jttst at the time when Hitler’s 
army was ready; to march into Poland— the 30th and 31st August, 
* 93 . 9 — the Foreign Ministers of the Scandinavian States renewed 
their dccbirations to observe strict neutrality in a coming conflict. 
They had barely time to get home before war broke out. 

So the small “ex-neulral States”, as they were called in Geneva, 
had repeatedly and clearly announced to the Great Powers that 
their policy now, as in the last war, was neutrality. 

That was not saying where their sympathies lay ; for it was surely 
true of all countries, as it was, at any rate, of Denmark, that 
sympathy was exclusively with tho Allied side — the ideals of the 
Western Powers sverc so al3.solutely also those of the small nations, 


What chance bad Denmark to keep neutral? She bad maiiaged 
it in the last war. Would she manage it this lime? 

Whfil is nouli'alUy? This: To swerve widely from the middle-oL 
Ihc-road policy of comolete inipnrlicility, now in fiivpur of one side, 
now in favour of the other— but never letting yourself go far enough 
to cause the. opposing side to consider his interests menaced, so that 
you will incvit,'ibly bo dragged into the war loo. 

During the last war, Scavemus, who was then Foreign Minister 
also, succeeded, by the exorcise of great ingenuity and dexterity in 
kesjping Denmark out— and even then he would not have done so 
had England not been so long-suffering. Mines were laid in Danish 
waters at the request of Germany, who wanted to keep the British 
fleet away from the Baltic, but England acquiesced in it. 

'Erik Scaveniua, who was of course not Foreign Minister at the 
beginning of this war, did not Judge the situation so optimistically 
now : difficulties were greater, and Germany even more brutal and 
inconsiderate than in the last war. 

The danger for Dcmnai’k was partly in her economic, partly in 
her strategic situation. 

As previously stated, Denmark’s two chief customers were 
England and Gennany; between them tlrey took 73 per cent, of her 
, total exports : England bought butter, bacon and e^s in the sum of 
825 million kroner per annum ; Germany cattle and cattle-products 
in the sum of 300 million. In normal conditions Danish agriculture 
could feed, in addition to the inhabitants of the country, 12 million 
men, Tliis was a fact of the utmost importance for Germany. 

Blit the condition on which Denmark could feed such a great 
number of people was that she should always be in a position to 



import fodder utul arlificiiil uianuivs, runiiint^ tiilt* a total valur of 
i6o miUioti kront'i’ pci' annum. And all those eoumuiclitici! came 
fi'om the. west. I’hat Dcninav'k would iwcr he atiackcd by ihigland 
for the sake of her provisions wais quite out of the question. Apart 
from the fact that England does not nn.sei npulon.sly lliiij;^ honour to 
the winds when she is at war, she was able to ohuiiii he.r supjrlie.s 
elsewhere. 

Il'u'as a dillcrent story with Germany. In the event of a short 
war site might be tempted to make .sure oi' a neli-iilled larder 
without giving a thought to fiiturc supplies. 11', on the oilier hand, 
a long war was to he expected, it wimld he in.afhic.ss to destroy a 
good source of supply ; moreover, there might arist' the dangerous 
situation in which she would have no means— citht'r in cash or in 
commodities — to pay for the imports. Then, of course, the only way 
out was by force and violence. 

From the strategic point of view Denmark’s position was more 
precarious than in the last w.ar. Her geographical situation makes 
her the key to the Baltic, hut that was not where the danger lay; 
for whereas in the last war England and Russia wen: allie.s from the 
beginning, and England’s interest in the maintenance of .sea com* 
munication with Ecningrad great, tlii.s time • leaving out ofacxouut 
the. fact that she liud managed to make an alliance with Russia-- 
Englancl had actually written oil" any eommand of the Ihihie, hy the 
Anglo-Gciman naval agreement. It wtis llierefore quite, within the 
range of jtossihilily ihtit Gcnnany might wstnl (o jutsh her first line 
of defence nt .sea fiirllier forward, hy taking posse, s.sion <if the Danish 
Sound and the Bolts. 

More fraught with risk, however, was the eif(:um.stanec that 
Denmark would be exccllcnlly adapletl for air l);tse.s. Its Hat land 
would be equally attractive to both helligercnts. Germany-- apart 
from the occupation of the Channel Ports -would have only it short 
distance to fly from Jutland to Ra.st England and London ; and 
England, with her air-arm, could easily tipproach Berlin and iu- 
dustrial North-west Germany, with its important towns, from 
Slesvig and the Danish islands. 

All the same, there was little fear of England occupying Denmark. 
It would be a tremendous elTort to land suflicicnl tniops to with- 
stand a German counter-move, and that .such a move would take 
place at once was a certainty. 

English air bases in Denmark would be catastrophic for Germany, 
and their acquisition would have to be prevented at any price, and 
Germany’s road to military action against Denmark %vas con- 
siderably shorter than the English lines of communication. 

The conclusion of these considerations as to the possibility of 
Denmark maintaining her neutrality during a second war between 
England and Germany must thci'efore be that the chances of an 
English breach of neufrality were vanishing, but that, for both 
economic and strategic reasons, a Gei-man assault naust be 
feared. 



How was Detimavk prejjiivccl to meet the difliculties of a coming 
war? 

She might have chosen to niake herself as strong as iJossible, so 
that an attack would be no easy matter; but she chose to make 
herself wt'ak. If resistance was usclass, why sacrifice herself need- 
lessly? 

Sujiposing she liad wanted to make herself strong, it could only 
have Ijccn clone through alliances; an alliance with one or other of 
the two big Powers, Germany and the Allies. But that would have 
meant giving up the policy of neuti-ality and the dragging of Den- 
mark into the war at any moment. 

There would never have been any strong support in Denmark for 
an alliance with Germany—indeed, considering Denmark’s opinion 
of Nazism, such an alliance would have been unthinkable. But an 
alliance with the Allies was a questionable matter also, in view of 
their armaments policy of the. last decade. Long before V.n g 1.nnd or 
France could have come to the aid of their Danish Ally, she would 
have been swallowed up by Germany. 

Another pos.sibility was an alliance between the Scandinavian 
coutUrie,s. This luis frecpicntly been talked of in the years before 
tin; war, but significantly enough- -always more in countries 
abroad llian in tlie Seat«lin;ivian countries themselves. Foreign 
cotmlrics looked ou Scamlia.avia as a strategic, political and econo- 
mic unity. But apart from .some political trends, common to all of 
them, tlu'ic was no .such unity. 

H(',on<iiuicnlly the Scandiaavian countries compete on the world 
market, and iiitcr-SeantUtitivian inulc is not of any great importance. 
It is true that at one of the SeantUnavian Foreign Ministers’ mect- 
ing.s before the war an agreement was concluded for an extension 
of the economic co-opcraiion, in the event of war .separating the 
Nor til from the world market, but it was only necessity that could 
force upon tliese countries such an artificial co-operation. 

Viewed strategically, the North had two potential enemies; 
Russia threatened Finland from the east, and Germany threatened 
Denmark from the south. There was thus no sign of strategic unity 
or common foe. Denmark could not adjust her military system with 
an eye to the possibility that she would have to send troops to 
Finland’s eastern frontier; and it would be equally difficult for 
Finland to send troops to the Danish-German frontier. As far back 
as 1B64, Denmark had learned that the unity of the North ceased to 
exist the moment the question of military assistance came up. 
Apart from the fact that a considerable number of enthusiastic 
volunteers enlisted— with Denmark in 1864 ; with Finland in 1939— 
the idea of a "Nordic” defence alliance in present circumstances 
must be considered absuid. 

In a clumsy and in many ways tactless and unnecessarily hurtful 
speech, which provoked much criticism at the time, the Prime 
Minister, Hr. Stauning, aired his views, in Lund, on 8th March, 
1937, on the subject of the much-discussed Nordic Defence Alliance. 



‘'I ishould not (.'vm vfnttu'f to engiigr in n st'u'ous <lebiii(> on thot 
nunilal (’xpniinent,” lie iijiid, “nui do 1 ihiiiK the piiiMiauro of 
snrh a Beheme to he eoinuatllde wiili nor (uiitinntd nu mlii’v.Nliip 
of the League ofNallons. The Nordie Del'ensue Allume Ib, in iny 
eyes, no nioie than a pliaiuoin. To disd with tlie idea ucrionUy 
would be tantamount to cteating a new clanger jcune, and ai'on.sing 
suspicions which do not eSist now. 

“Did Denmark ever undertake to act as a ^vateh-rIog foi the Noi ih? 

I never heard of anything like that. History has taught us that in 
1864 opinion in general assumed that Swedish troops \ioiild eoine 
to our rescue. Of course they did not come, and now them are not 
many people left in Denmark who would indulge in such fancies 
again,” 

The Liberal and Conserc'alive Parties, tlirougli theii respective 
leaders, characterised this speech of Hr. St.nining’s as: 

“A speech as unwise a.s it W'as undignified, as im-Danisli as it was 
im-Nordic.” 

The Germans, on the contrary, rcccivc:d it w'ith nnronccalccl glee. 
The Berliner Bnrsen-^eituiig wrote : 

“As a next-door neighbour to the Reid), Deutnajk will take 
special cai't; not to he e.xploited hy Gonevii .ind other collectivists. 
That is w'hy Dr. Munch refus(“d any piiifnership in a Nordic 
Defensive Alliance, a r 61 e thnl would luive heen niiiterially 
siipeilluous and, morcoviT, haidly compalihlt; willi good relations 
with Ocimany.” 

So Denmark had chosen to fight shy tif sill alli.it)ee,s : Hhti would 
rely upon the right of small nation.^ to be thi'in.selvt*s. And llie 
majority in the Danish Parliament thought it nsele.«is to sacrifice it 
lot of money for a defence which conld only Ire symbolic. The 
present defence regulations in Denmark date from jpaa, only 
technically revised m 1937. But shortly hefoi o tin* onibreak of war 
thei'c were the beginnings of a rcacriou against the .scaling down of 
armaments — or, a.s one might indeed say, disarmament. 

Among the pcjlitical parties it was only the Conservatives who 
sponsored a policy of actual reaniiamcnl. Whether thci’e was a 
possibility of good results or not, this pju ty was anximw that Den- 
mark should try to defend herself in case of attack. The nation’s 
honour demanded it. The big agricultural party, the Liberals, 
somewhat hesitatingly followed the lead of the Coriscivatives. The 
will to defence was strong enough among them, but considerations 
of outlay played an even bigger part with this party, which had more . 
of a money-sense than the other. 

In favour c)f a cutting down of armaments or of total disarmament 
were the Social Democrats and the Radicals, the two parties which 
had had such a long, uninterrupted run of government power. The 
Radical Party was the smallest, but in all questions of foreign policy * 
and of military power its word was law. I’he general trend of this 
party was purely pacifist, and recent happenings before the war-- 
ija 



like the hill of Gzecho-Slovakia — had only confirmed the party in 
Us disannuineiU policy, If a country relatively so strongly anned as 
C!zecho“&lov<ikia could fall without striking a blow, what hope was 
there for Denmark, with the puny military force she could muster? 

The fall of Austria and ol Czeclio-Slovakia had, however, the 
opposite efiect on the otlier Government party — the Social Demo- 
crats, and especially its younger member. They realised the danger, 
to all small European States, of Nazism, and they were now willing 
to make sacrifices in order to defend the independence of Denmark. 
This development came too late, more’s the pity ! but it may have a 
definite significance for Denmark after the war. 

Certainly the Social Democrats do not condemn their own former 
anti-militarist attitude, but they are willing to concede that the 
Conservative standpoint — that only tliose States which attempted 
to defend their freedom will have a chance of seeing their inde- 
pendence restored after the war — has something to be said for it. 

Another of their theories was that an eficctive military force 
would have this consequence ; Denmark would at least be permitted 
to choose her own opponent if it lui'ned out that neutrality was 
impossible. If they .showed resistance, there would at any rate be 
the chuuo.e of being recognised as allies liy the States which had been 
fighting lynmuy. Sad to think tlmt those theories came to the 
Social Democrats too late to he able to bear fruit. 

Denmark’s iniliUvy position at the outbreak of war was such, 
then, that one of the country’.s most prominent writers on military 
policy, General T'uxcn, could say of it in a Conservative paper *, 

“Not the slightest attempt has been made to secure the land 
frontier against Ccrniany with even simple barricades, Tlie 
Danish forces arc dividcxl into two equally feeble sections, east' 
and wcaf of the Great Belt ; and it would be impossible to unite 
them against Germany, since the German fleet is the unrivalled 
master of the Danish seas. The Danish forces, maintained under 
arms, ai’e so weak that Germany could master the country before 
^:ha firat Danish reserves answered their call-up at the mobilisation 
stations. The capital and the other large cities have no anti- 
aircraft defences whatsoever; hence the threat of an air attack 
alone, in which the aggressor would^ run no more risks than in 
target practice, could force the Danish Government to abandon 
any resistance — active or passive — against German demands.” 

That was, in fact, a very good prophecy — two years before the 
war — of what would happen. 

• • ■ • > 

It is a bit early to talk of the lesson which the Danish people will 
learn from the second world war ; indeed, it is by no means certain 
tliat they will even be allowed to draw then’ own conclusions. The 
weakest link in the chain is just as important as the strongest— if one 
link breaks, the whole chain is worthless. 
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Every new war bcK*"** where the Ust cnte left alT, 'I'his w true of 
tactics, lechniuiil eqiiipmetUj trauiinj* of loan-power ; uiul it is true 
also of the moral order. The smalt Stales wliu'h maumuvred them- 
selves through the rvar of ini/j-ttt with their neutrality intact, 
imagined that they could build their future existence ou that. One ” 
by one, they had to pay for it in this svar, until they were almost all 
in the grips of the aggressor. 

The hope of eternal neutrality, which just means that time and 
again we leave to certain Powers— generally the .same, hut only 
greater and richer— the defence of the eternal human values; 
equality before the law, and the right to live one’s own life and 
speak one’s own language — this hope, then, vanishes away like a 
dream. And perhaps none too beautiful a dream, either. For is it 
beautiful to accept as a gift that, in successive decades, this country 
or the other should defend us with tlie best of thcii' young manhood 
as the stalces? 

Hitler’s war against Europe killed the small States’ hope that it 
was enough to be neutral in this world’s sclllement of life's ideals. 
The future will certainly demand that tho.se who wish to stand out 
shall also have the jiovvcr to do so. Hut it w'ill perhaps demand 
something more: that all the nations who are permitted to call 
themselves free and independent .shall unite to put in chains the 
people who alway.s Int-ak the peace of Europe aihl demand lordship 
over their peers. Every country a link in tlie chain; every country 
.sulllciently strong to ensure llie rlmin'.s not breaking, 

Mr. Winston Cliuvchill, iu a speech in Matichcstr-f, before he wsw 
Prime Minisler and before the war broke out, already expressed 
this thought, and later it was elaborated into the Atlantic Deehmi- 
tion. Tn his Manchester .speech Mr. Chundiill said : 

“There is a third Stale in the pittccss. There is Poland; and the 
covmu'ies of the north, the Bidtie. .States, the vScanrlijjavian Powers. 
If we had once gathered togellrcr the forces t have mentioned, we 
should then be in a position to offer these countrie.s a vciy great 
measwe of armed security for peace. At the present lime they do 
not know which way to turn. But if they saw a strong armed 
association, whose interest in peace was the same as theirs, they 
might easily be induced to throw in their lot with us and ‘make 
asstirance doubly sure’. 

“But what is this but a recreated League of Nations, devoted to 
its original purpose — ^namely, the prevention of war? If we could, 
therefore, get as far as this, believe me, the war danger would be 
removed from us, perhaps for our lifetime. And across the Atlantic 
Ocean the United States would signal her encouragement and 
sympathy. 

“I shall be told : ‘But this is the encirclement of Germany.’ I 
say, ‘No ; this is the encirclement of an aggressor.’ Nations who Are 
bound by the Covenant can never, however powerfiil thw may be, 
menace me peace and independence of any other State. That is the 
essence of tlie conditions which bring them together. To 'form a 
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wai’-oonibination against a single State would be crime. To foi'm,a 
combination for mutual defence against a probable aggressor is not 
only no crime, but tlic highest moral duty and virtue.” 

When those words were spoken in 1938, they were certainly 
.spoken to deaf ears in the small countides, who had tried as long as 
possible to view with understanding Germany’s policy, in so far as 
It was inspired by the desire to assemble all peoples of the Germanic 
race witliin the tltird Reich. But this war tore away all illusions as 
to Germany’s aims being limited to that. Civer half the Europeans 
now alive had personally experienced how Germany, twice in their 
lifetime, had broken the peace of Europe in an insane desire to 
dominate otlier nations. 

The price which had to be paid for this lesson was years’ for- 
feiture of fi’cedom and independence. It will not be willingly paid 
again. The Danes will certainly understand also what this war has 
demonstrated: that the strategical position of their country is too 
important to allow it to be left without protection. It is not only a 
question of the motherland with its key position in the Baltic, its 
air-base possibilities, its rocky fortress m Bornholm; it is quite as 
much a ciuestion of its Atlantic posse.ssions, in the sheltei of which 
the great bridge from England to America can be built. 
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THK EMPTY CHAIR 

If this book has sucrmled in drawing a pw-tuio oi' Dminurk as a 
Dane secs it — the asscnililiiift of all j^ood forees in the country; the 
longing, rising like a cry iVoni evciy home in the land, for the cnouI- 
sion of the oppressors -'then perhaps you will ask, as they ask in 
Denmark ; 

What is it leading up to? And how can Dentuark ever play her 
part? 

That is the question that lonnenls the people at home, 

They look at Norway, wlio got lire «haii(«' to liiiht. Assmeilly 
nth hfu'iiuse the NiU’wegian people had a di(li-j enl nieut.d iwljustuienl 
at the thiic tho altaek look place; hut hct.ni.se the geugiaphy ttf 
Not way is diirere.nl and petniits of help tiom witlioui. 

'I’licy look at Norway, who fought Uni they look also at tlzeeho* 
.Slovakia, who is an Ally of Rui'.kuul; aiul yet did t,l/,ecljo-Sl<ivakia 
light when the Oerunm nnimured lUvisions lunildctl in against 
Prague? 

Denmark was like one of licr tnvn ships, r.mnju'd Uy (hawan 
assassins long before the invasion, 'Jltc vSaine fun* befell the whole of 
Denmark on the qlh of April. 

The country had to go down ; it w«Ls, one might .say, .suddenly and 
violently sucked down, just as, when out at sea, a torptido finds its 
mark— without warning, wirlnmt a chance for the men to hit buck. 
And they ask : Was that a crime? 

They do not themselves feci it to be one. 

The shame which perhaps many felt in the weeks after the invasion, 
the question nagging at one’s conscience ; Could we liave done more 
after all?— acquired a dilTcrcnt perspective after we saw not only 
the Netherlands go down so quickly, the, fight coming to an end 
in Norway, but also France’s terrible collap.se. 

^ Then came frightful mouths in which Icar was added to huuiiliu- 
tion. The invasion of England would ronui next- -and then every- 
tWng would be over; Germany was bound to cou<iucr, 

Those were the worst months; until we came to understand, with 
the Battle of Britain, that the battle was not lost, 
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It \vi\s during those mouths that the King called his present Fdifeign 
Minister to power : a man whose, whole policy cynically adjusts itself 
lo the iilca of an all-eonqueriug Germany. We sat still, wincing 
when we saw the country’s policy compromised. But how to get the 
power of faith in the midst of our fears i’ And so soon after the shock 
that had paralysed all thotight, all hope, all belief in a free future 
for DemuarkV 

And yet : it was in August ; it was before we knew anything about 
the Battle of Britain — before England herself knew how it was going 
to turn out — that the Danish Government, under the pressure of the 
people’s overflowing indignation, refused tlie very favourable Ger- 
man offer of a currency and customs-union ; of European passports 
for all Danes who wanted to do business in Europe ; make money ; 
obtain special rights as the foremost and most favourably situated of 
all nations in Europe after Germany. 

The answer was No. 

From that time onwards the power of resistance grew. 

Occasionally perhaps it armed itself with an optimism even ex- 
ceeding that which was lo be found in England itself: we began to 
believe in a speedy victory for England. 

But alway.s (lie question uppermo.sl was : 

How can we join iu this light? 1 low shall wc be acccjiled as en- 
’titlcd to take part in the great alliaucc of nations that hale Nazism, 
are willing to sacrifiee for I hi* light and to serve in the arms of the 
victor? ** 

We glimpsed a hope, liumpe’s whole attitude regarding this 
question was now altered. Wo did really see now that this war was 
not like the last, which, wliile involving the whole world in a bloody 
conflict, still rcuuiinocl it struggle between two groups of powers, and 
therefore permitted neutrality. 

Wlicn (his war began we had not realised that it was of a totally 
different nature ; that Nazism wanted lo dominate the world, that its 
gospel was a world revolution, and that the weapon against it must 
tlmreforc also be — revolution. 

We followed developments in Norway. To begin with, we thanked 
Heaven that the Danish Nazi leader had not received the same 
favours as Qjui.sling in Norway ; for we were all too convinced on one 
point : that the war in Norway was over when the King departed. 
The Swedish Foreign Minister took the same view also, when he 
thought it defensible lo transport German soldiers from and to 
Norway through Sweden. 

That was what we thought at first j however, we later came to see 
that only the firat chapter in Norway’s war was over. The next 
chapter was now only about to begin in earnest : the people’s war 
agamst the plundeiers, ageiinst the perversion of the laws, the mode 
of thought and religion. 

Norway’s first chapter was not written in the_ same way as Den- 
mark’s. But perhaps th^ was not the decisive point? It was now-^in 
the tough resistance of the people, in the preparations for a revolution 
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within tlic hyslem the (ii'vni.nt “New thilei", thni the e<ni\jineH 
wort: to pass (heii lobl llu (ho roluie. 

Here we tioukl he Allies, lleiv we tei'ir .Hlies. 

But wimt alumkl we doi’ l’ii.st of all, lenec .ihiint tin me t h'nifiits in 
Denmark which woiilil lie out .stiont’e.si wcMjjon't. Aheacly diey 
have answered the jnmler-call in OeunuiU so w lnilt‘«he.u'teiUv tliat 
Uidir union is mi})i'eakal)le .ind the problem solved. 

Then the defensive side of the pnvhlein; to vetnahr D.mish, <v> 
create, as it v\'crc, the p.sycholopic.il ba.sis fioiu which it will be 
possible to meet any Gciman cliullcuge from oni'— Danish -stand- 
point. 

But how about the olFeii.sive? 

The encouragement given to the people at liome has been very 
small. Officially England lias adopted tint view that the liberation 
of Denmark will also be included in the scope i>f England's war aims 
— ^and hence in those of Ameiica and Russia as well. 

Wc have the declaration thcic before us; why has it not been 
shouted aloud? 

It would have cost nothing; it would have anticipated no later 
English prc.sentatiou of condilituis ibr the u'stotaliou of Danish 
indepnidcuce. But it would have given Di-nmark :m tiitti to fight 
for, and a reason for conrenlratiug .dl Iicr cneigics on the struggle. 

It would have much' the Uwk even mme worth while ; her deliam t' 
would have lit a Ikime as di<l the defMiice ofNoiw.iy. 

Just look at the little things. 'I’he liumeis, for iiistauee, would have 
done ovinylhinc in their power to coiicc.d tlic lael lh.it thi-y still 
owned cows to bo .sold as me.it to Germany, ifthey leai'iie.d to think 
along these lines; Ih.il the eows’ milk will onee aiy.vlu he usetl .is 
butter for England. Tndiuslty would be in .» i»o.silion to take the 
longer view in inaUiug its jrltins. 

The^ .are showing defiance of llie (‘ueiny in IXmmark, 

But it may mean cveiytliing to give the ojiposing elements on 
argument for then’ deiiaiiee. 

They feel at present that there is an empty eliair in St. Jiiracs’s 
Palace, in London when the Allies meet and talk of wl\at will happen 
after the war— it might be Denmark’s chair. 

How are they to get it occupied? 


Po.ST3URIPT 

In Decenaber 1941 some incidents look place which will without 
doubt be of importance for Denmark’s position during the remaining 
stages of this wax. 

In November, under the threat to deprive the Danes of the last 
vestiges of their independence, the Germans had induced the 
Foreign Minister, Erik Scavenius, to go to Berlin, where, on the asth 
of November, he signed the Anti-Gomintern Pact. The announce- 
ment of this, withheld HU the last moment, provoked a wave of 
demonstrations throughout the country, nic students headed a 



jHOi'i'ssitiii wilit h Dictu hwl to tin* AuuIicti!K>it> I’.iLicf Stjuau', wlipio 
tlioimmU o( pcopU' N.iiip, Ihf ii.itiuiul .intliftus of and 

Noiway in lnmt ol tlu' Ro^.il P,»|.u« . In (he sliccls tlu'if* vwn* 
slioutii ttf: "Down with ihi tii)it<ii»!" Notliitn* I’anin of this anti- 
ininisti'i’i.d untinnst, howcvia t !«• (imfinmcnl tiii'd to soothe 
publit’ opinion )>\ nh iin; out that the sioinihiie (d*(lie ])aet did nut in 
laet alter anytliiuL* in Denm.iik'h position as a nou-bellie;ei(‘nl 
bower, and that Ihi'y litul not bound themselves to follow the lines 
oi (ienn.in Uh'olo^y. 

I'ltt' peoph had no faith in such statements, and presently lixim 
Beilin came the ttiimiiih.int Press comincntiuies : 'I'o he sure, those 
States whieh had signed the pact }iad pledged themselves to eondiwt their 
Intel nul a^airs on the Gtrmtin model. 

The signing of the piici meant for Count Reventlow, the Danish 
Minister in London, a Ineak with the Copenliagen Government. On 
and Deecmbct he infoimed the Danish Goveuimcnt by telegram 
that he is convinced that their adherenre to the Anti-Conuntom Pact 
tvill harm Uonmark’s good name in JBtilain .ind endanger the time- 
honoured ri'lation between Deumaik and the Biitish Empire. He 
linther infoimed them (hat lie eould not lake orders Irom the Danish 
I'kirelgii Minister, Ind must consider liimst'lf fiei*. Ever profoundly 
faithful to his alleginuee to the King of Denmark, lie will endeavour 
to maintain u liee. Demunik's diplomatic relations with (lie British 
(Jovernmciil and to sufegiund its inteuists in the llnili'd Kingdom, 

Wlule Mr. f'luirclull was in Washington at (Ihrisinias it was 
{innounced tlmt Hr. KauHimum, the D.inish Minister, had uken 
part in the allietl diaeus-siorus. And on gid Jannmy he declared the 
adhereiiec of till Ere«‘ Data's to the [)iinripl(',s of the Washington 
AgreeraeiiV as sigticcl liy the twenty-six Allkd Nations. 

On gth April, ig/ja, Mr. Winston Ghurehill honoui’ed the Free 
Danes throughout the world by pemnuilly accepting, at loDowuing 
.Street, a cheque for “dm raised by the previously 

mentioned Danish Idglilcr Fund. 

The Prime Minister said on this occasion : “The day will come, 
perhaps soonei than it would lie prudent or sensible to hope, 
when Denmark will be free from the grip in which she has been 
held, and when she will lesume her independent, honomed, and 
ancient place among the free peoples and states of Europe.” 

On loth April the first flight of fighters paid for by me Danish 
Fighter Fundf was presented to the Royal Air Force. 

On 3rd May, lO/ja, Premier Thoivald Stauning died, 69 years 
old. The Premiership was the following day by Royal Resolution 
given to the Minister of Finance, Hr. Vilhelm Buhl. There were 
no other changes in the Government. 

London, 

May 1942. 





